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Carry the fire in your own way; 
think twice before heading south 



O dark dark dark. They all go into the dark... 
—T.S. Eliot 


Man.. .sees all things thro’ narrow chinks in his cavern. 
—William Blake 


I feel as though I’m boring a tunnel, in total darkness, and I 
can hear you drilling on the other side, a few feet away... 


Michel Houellebecq 
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Preamble 


Keeping Ourselves in the Dark refers to six kinds of darkness (noth¬ 
ing quite as ambitious or erotic as fifty shades of grey). 

First, as in the common use of the phrases “I’m as much in the dark 
as you are” and “we were kept in the dark,” it can simply mean being 
ignorant—whether blissfully or bewilderedly, accidentally or deliber¬ 
ately—as proverbial ostriches. 

Second, it can refer to our “fall” as a species, a concept associated 
with original sin. If you dislike the religious concept, try the more po¬ 
litical Trauerspiel, the play of mourning for lost human solidarity; or 
what Walter Benjamin called Linke Melancholie, or leftist melancholy.^ 
Third, it echoes a “dark age” theme: We live among longstanding 
anachronistic beliefs and confront social crises from which science 
and reason only slowly seem to deliver us, and further dark ages may 
well lie ahead.^ 

Fourth, it can refer to things we dislike, disown, or are afraid of—the 
psychological dark side, the shadow, or such places where we surely 
don’t want to keep ourselves but find ourselves just the same. 

Fifth, it is a reminder of the so-called dark matter and energy we all 
mysteriously swim in. 

Sixth, if we think of melancholy and its associations, we see the 

1 See Pensky, M. (2001) Melancholy Dialectics: Walter Benjamin and the Play of Mourning. Amherst, 

MA: University of Massachusetts Press. It’s a work of impenetrable intellectual sublimation but there are 
some nuggets of poetic gold. 

2 Just a few relevant examples here: Humphrey, N. & Lifton, R.J. (1984) In a Dark Time. London: Faber 
& Faber contains some historical material but focuses more on war and the nuclear threat. Pratt, A.R. (ed) 
(1994) The Dark Side: Thoughts on the Futility of Life from the Ancient Greeks to the Present. New York: 
Citadel, is an excellent anthology of dark quotations. See also Berman, M. (2006) Dark Ages America: The 
Final Phase of Empire. New York: Norton; and Jacobs, J. (2005) Dark Age Ahead. New York: Vintage. 
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prevalence of “black bile” coloring low moods; we see the dark night of 
the soul, minus the soul or any God awaiting us. 

Overall, this is a book about things we don’t want to know, things we 
hang on to that are not true, and things we can’t ultimately escape even 
while we try strenuously to ignore them. 

I thought about calling it Keeping Ourselves Warm in the Dark to 
confirm that it is natural and necessary for us to seek comfort and 
light in the cold night. It’s a play of words combining the meanings of 
maintaining ourselves safely in darkness and remaining in ignorance. 
Mythology and history are replete with images of caves and bunkers 
that house, confine, and protect us—and keep us deceived. In a literal 
sense, we must spend quite a bit of time in the dark; after all, darkness 
envelops us when we’re asleep or during a long winter with short days. 
Our thinking life goes on in the darkness within our heads, just as we 
have constructed cinema as entertainment in the dark. Our discovery 
or utilization of fire some 250,000 years ago (estimates vary) and our 
gradual invention of ever better forms of lighting—from wax and oil to 
gas and electric—took us from literally dark times to light pollution.^ 
Psychologically, we cajole ourselves to look on the “bright side” of life, 
aU the more so when life is dark, and inhabitants of northerly climes 
are more likely to suffer from seasonal mood changes. Not accidentally 
have we placed the jolly myth of Christmas, as well as pagan rites cel¬ 
ebrating a return to light, in the miserable winter solstice—a form of 
denial and distraction from actual bleakness. 

I have written previous books from a presumptuous position, pre¬ 
tending to an ability (bolstered by my credentials in counseling and 
psychotherapy) to help others live their lives better. I have also written 
about how problematic and miserable life is. This book takes the posi¬ 
tion that while much about human existence is indeed bleak, dark, and 
confusing, it is also somewhat interesting and challenging. It is often 
a flickering affair, shifting from unbearable to bearable and through 
to wonderful and back again to unbearable. Considered as an arc, an 
individual human life usually runs from a state of helplessness to a 
physically optimal experience before sloping downward to coping, to 
breakdown and dissolution. This is probably not a book for anyone 

3 Koslofsky, C. (2011) Evening’s Empire: A History of the Night in Early Modern Europe. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, shows the emergence from literal darkness, or primitive lighting, in the 
invention and spread of urban lighting from about 1650, roughly coinciding with the philosophical and 
scientific Enlightenment period. 
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who thinks he or she has the answers already. Nor is it meant for 
anyone who is highly optimistic. It is more for my nakedly confused 
fellow human beings. If you know exactly what you think and where 
you stand, if you believe in God and human progress, if you find most 
social institutions necessary and real, and you consider some subjects 
rightfully consigned to silence, if you think it best that death is not 
much discussed—then this book is not for you. 

As someone dissatisfied with much of my own and others’ writing, I 
want to see if there is a way of capturing and conveying certain tricky 
aspects of the human condition. I want to write in a way that can be 
understood by my sons; that is somewhat philosophical but not too 
desiccated in the manner of professional academic philosophers writ¬ 
ing or talking to each other about obscure minutiae; that might wander 
from opinion to theory to description to playful asides, freshly minted 
jargon, sadly overdone metaphors (like darkness itself), quips and 
poetic license; that to some extent reflects the messiness of life itself 
As someone who doesn’t want to compromise too much, I didn’t want 
to distort my views for this book by doing cartwheels for publishers 
who typically demand upbeat, market-sensitive texts whose message 
is lost in the marketing. 

I suspect that “clever” readers will not read this at all, unless to dis¬ 
miss it. Where there are any difficult terms or obscure references, I 
hope readers will simply Google such terms (it takes two minutes) or 
refer to the short and partly tongue-in-cheek glossary at the end of the 
book. Or just skip them. The poet Philip Larkin, musing on how his 
darling would react if she could see inside his head, wrote that she’d 
be “stopping her ears against the incessant recital / Intoned by real¬ 
ity, larded with technical terms, / Each one double-yoked with mean¬ 
ing and meaning’s rebuttal.” There are perhaps many, including some 
friends and family, who either regard themselves as “not bright enough” 
or who might say of literature of this kind that “it’s all shit” or “why 
can’t he use ordinary language?” Nevertheless, this book might be con¬ 
sidered as a kind of middlebrow, negative, unpopular anti-philosophy. 

I’ve included plenty of personal anecdotes and opinions. I hope this 
is not out of vain fascination with my own unremarkable life or due to 
laziness but based on “oneself” being the most obvious source of cer¬ 
tain data. I am—or one is—a particular instance of humanity, a social 
atom, an experiential unit. The world of psychotherapy and counseling 
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is immersed in the minutiae of individual inner lives but our lives have 
much in common and I think our differences are overrated. Although 
there are certainly differences befween us, my hope is fhat readers 
will find some likenesses wifh and differences from my own experi¬ 
ences and will use fhese for self-reflecfion. In spife of posfmodernisfs 
pointing out the fiction of writing from the “view from nowhere,” the 
vast majority of academics and many other serious writers still delete 
themselves—their “I”—from their writing, thus giving a false picture. 
Serious writing is all too often “I-less,” humorless, emotionless, and 
pseudo-consistent. Books are not produced like photographs, crisp 
snapshots of part of reality at one point in time; they are written across 
a time period. The author ages while writing and may well change his 
perspective and opinions a little en route. While my “I” is quite evident 
here, it is a shifting “I”; the self is also at least partly illusory. It is also 
important to attempt some degree of contraself questioning: in other 
words, trying to see beyond our own opinions. 

This is a book with much observation and opinion in it. I have a reck¬ 
lessly high regard for Wikipedia and use it often but readers should be 
aware that I am a generalist with no expertise in many of the topics I 
touch upon, so although I hope I have judged wisely enough or fudged 
artfully, do not rely on any statistics given here. Things change all the 
time, of course, and you should, if you need, seek the best available 
information, even if this is sometimes another burden. Lastly, if this is 
not obvious, as a British author I primarily give examples and use lan¬ 
guage from a British context, but I hope this is balanced by sufficient 
international (including North American) references for American 
and other international readers. 
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1. The Dizziness of the 
Choice-Drunk Thinker 


This pose of the great intellectual hoisting the Enlightenment 
flag in all the dark rooms of the conscience and of the world... 

—Bernard-Henri Levy^ 


Are some of us dull? Trivial? Or merely pragmatic? Are some of us 
not given to thinking much beyond necessity, only occasionally won¬ 
dering what life’s all about? Do thoughts about big questions matter? 
I’m sometimes told “you think too much” by unqualified passing di¬ 
agnosticians, but I fail to think quickly and combatively enough to 
retort “you think too little” or “your thoughts are too small.” Are some 
people super-thinkers, carrying the burden, valiantly ferreting out 
nano-nuances, and getting the glory for doing the thinking for the rest 
of us? Are thought and knowledge overrated compared with practi¬ 
cal action, fun, meditation, and love, or nihilism? Doesn’t Descartes’ 
famous statement “I think, therefore I am” seem stupid and pointless 
to most of us, however much it has fascinated nerdy philosophers? On 
the other hand, we can easily be impressed by world chess champions 
whose expert ability to think many moves, permutations, and strate¬ 
gies ahead has no point other than to beat the other guy at a board 
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4 Bernard-Henri Levy, Michel Houellebecq, Ennemis publics, 2008, translated by Miriam Frendo and 
Frank Wynne as Public Enemies: Dueling Writers Take on Each Other and the World, London: Atlantic 
Books; New York: Random House, 2011. 
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game. Do most of us think on our feet only when we have to, but still 
die on our knees, or in our sad sick beds, however thoughtful our lives 
have been? Are these sensible and interesting preoccupations, or not?^ 
In this chapter I ponder some such thoughts in order to question how 
thinking works for us. In my own case, thinking sometimes feels too 
busy and stressful, yet it is a central part of my identity, and the dizzi¬ 
ness in the title captures some of this bewildered and slightly distressed 
quality. Do some of us think too much and lead lives that are unwisely 
ungrounded? Are some of us poor thinkers? Do we not vastly overrate 
the importance and distinctiveness of our own thoughts among the 
incalculably gratuitous thoughts of our seven biUion fellow Earthlings? 

In many matters we have little or no conscious choice, our biology 
and circumstances deciding significant things for us. In some matters 
we appear to have to decide—political and religious affiliation, which 
newspaper we read, which if any football team to support, and so on. 
But in many cases we simply go along in a trance with the views of the 
family or culture were born into. The converse of this is the experience 
of the flip-flop thinker thinking right-wing on some matters, left-wing 
on others, sometimes agnostic and other times absolutely atheistic 
or even mystical, aU subject to variations in mood and circumstance. 
Occasional crises or “choice points” appear in the form of education, 
tattoos, marriage, pregnancy, career, investments, surgery, relocation. 
More trivial choices exist, too—between butter or a substitute, tea or 
coffee, fashion sense, holiday destination (although, granted, some¬ 
times these choices have political dimensions). As an adult you are free 
and able to read consumer magazines, consult websites and books that 
can guide you, or you can operate on the basis of personal prejudice, 
tradition, and popular opinion. But few of us make a disciplined, in¬ 
tensive study of the subjects that we have to make decisions about, and 
often specialist texts are too “clever” for the lowbrow or middlebrow 
mind. 

School ostensibly urges us to learn to think, while at the same time 
some peers may taunt us that thinking, and certainly reading, is for 
sissies. But schools want us to think only what is socially sanctioned: 
think outside the box but not too far outside. American society wants 
its kids to think along gung-ho positive, entrepreneurial, and patri¬ 
otic lines. Chinese society emphasizes communal thinking. Islamic 




5 Readers anxious for “philosophy proper” on such matters might consult Morton, A. (2012) Bounded 
Thinking: Intellectual Virtues for Limited Agents. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 
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societies impress correct Muslim thinking in their madrasas. Your 
partner wants you to think more romantically and/or entrepreneur- 
ially Your friends, depending on their leaning, want you to side with 
their bitter hatred of “others” or their sanctimonious lefty thinking. 
And we ourselves may experience a split between the part of our mind 
that wants to think straight and conventional thoughts and the part 
that is scarify dark, kooky, and antisocial. Many of us have to con¬ 
stantly judge which thoughts we feel safe to disclose to others. Our 
minds like our bodies have their oddities and frailties: How could it 
be otherwise? But most people seem to want you to think as they do, 
which is of course the best—the correct—way. So-caUed free-thinking 
may put you at risk. 

What I think I know may be based almost entirely on the motley 
collection of things I read—out of chance, choice, and compulsion— 
as a boy born in London in 1950, and as the young man and older 
man I became. Roughly speaking, indisciplinedfy, non-exhaustively, 
that means bits of the Bible, Greek mythology, fairy stories, various 
childrens authors, tabloids like the Daily Mirror; Thomas Hardy, D.H. 
Lawrence, T.S. Eliot, Zen Buddhism, Alan Watts, Jiddu Krishnamurti, 
Hermann Hesse, Aldous Huxley, Henry Miller, Fyodor Dostoevsky; 
Paul Tillich, Martin Buber, Albert Camus, Jean-Paul Sartre, E.M. 
Cioran; R.D. Laing, Arthur Janov, psychotherapy generally; popular 
science books on cosmology, Darwin, climate change, catastrophes; 
The Guardian, evolutionary psychology, Michel Houellebecq, Paul 
Auster, Philip Roth, Samuel Beckett, Saul Bellow, Thomas Ligotti, et 
al. Plenty omitted, Em sure, and my “knowledge” came both before all 
this and around it. It hasn’t included much real science, dense philoso¬ 
phy, highbrow sociology, political and cultural theory, or non-Western 
literature. My reading has been random, prejudiced, of its (my) time 
and place, somewhat fluffy here and somewhaf dark there. Surely this 
must be true for all of us, that we have a mere smattering of the avail¬ 
able knowledge. Academics in particular disciplines often come to 
know and lecture on only highly specialized sub-topics within their 
discipline, and may have a very poor grasp of other disciplines and of 
popular culture. 

Why are there whole genres of reading that we never engage with? 
You may be the kind of person who never reads novels or “serious” 
books, or you may read military history, science fiction or sports 
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topics voraciously, while avoiding so-called “chick-lit” as self-evidently 
female-oriented in style, content and readership (see however the 
stereotype-challenging book This is Not Chick-Lif). Some of us read 
in gendered and time-deepened grooves. None of the above has ap¬ 
pealed much to me. Having struggled to get Virginia Woolf, or Jane 
Austen, or even Anne Tyler, I concede that womens fiction isn’t for me, 
although I loved Lionel Shriver’s We Need to Talk About Kevin, and I 
quite like Anna Kavan and the mad passion of Elizabeth Smart. But 
I’m not simply sexist in my literary taste. I struggle too with modern 
French philosophers and thinkers like Foucault, Saussure, Deleuze, 
Derrida, Lacan, and their barely comprehensible texts (theorrhea, as 
this genre has been pejoratively described), and end up having to live 
my impoverished life without their enlightenment: Cest la vie. I read 
relatively little literature from continents other than Europe and North 
America and no doubt whole other worlds of worthy books exist of 
which I am completely ignorant. Reading, insofar as any of us chooses 
to read, is usually self-reinforcing. 

On popular culture: Is anything quite as depressing as looking 
at bestseller lists? Christmas 2012 and whafs selling (according to 
Amazon UK)? Mostly it’s celebrity biographies and cookbooks, with 
the odd historical novel. At #55 is the aptly named The 100 Most 
Pointless Things in the World by Alexander Armstrong and Richard 
Osman. The book accompanies a popular daytime British TV show 
and Armstrong is a minor celebrity. Quite a lot of people love trivia 
games for their humorous distraction value. But so what? Who am I— 
who are you—to pronounce on such books and on how they reflect on 
what the masses are thinking? Contrast this with the works of Samuel 
Beckett, the Nobel Prize winner who made pointlessness an art form 
and is beloved by the-opposite-of-the-masses, and we can still ask “so 
what?” Amazon.com lists at the same time books on leadership, win¬ 
ning, diet, near-death experiences, and love in its top 20. So? And if 
the Bible is the bestselling book of all time, what can we really deduce 
from that? What is the function of books? Need we judge them at all? 

Every country has a certain rate of illiteracy, plus a proportion of 
adults who never bother to read, or who read only very basic texts or 
tiny bytes of text. We are told, for example, that in Italy, a culture that 
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6 Merrick, E. (ed) (2006) This is Not Chick Lit. New York: Random House. 
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is overwhelmingly visual/ hardly anyone voluntarily reads anything 
serious. The vast majority of those, anywhere, who choose to read, 
read fiction. Even quality newspapers contain more pages devoted to 
reviews of fiction than non-fiction. This must tell us something impor¬ 
tant. Why do we call it non-fiction, as if fiction is primary? How much 
does it matter that, according to one writer, millions of Americans don’t 
even know the difference between fiction and nonfiction?® And why is 
there such a taste for fiction (frequently genre fiction but also “literary” 
fiction)? The Zapffean® view that we seek distraction might be pitted 
against the noble view that we are story-telling, myth-craving animals. 
We prefer novels, television, tabloids, sports, smart phones, whatever, 
to anything demanding serious thought. The Bible is a mixture of 
inevitably distorted oral history, propaganda, and fiction, yet still far 
more popular than scientific or philosophical texts. It stimulates seri¬ 
ous thought, but thought limited to outdated moral and metaphysical 
preoccupations, keeping its readers in thraU when we probably need 
very different kinds of mental stimulation today. But we can ask too 
whether most theories in the arts and social sciences are not varieties 
of fiction, a kind of abstract, theory-fiction. 

Ifs not only a matter of what we choose (or are compelled) to read, 
though. It is also a matter of when we read it, and how we interpret or 
approach it. How open are we to the text? How fair or critical? It’s also 
about how intelligent and impressionable we are. I am acutely aware 
of how much I struggle to understand many texts, of how quickly I 
can get bored with the words on a page. I tried the London Review of 
Books but couldn’t get into its obscure selection, couldn’t stomach the 
in-the-know literary dissections, couldn’t find common ground with 
its cognoscenti/literati/artsy-fartsy contributors. Same with the New 
York Review of Books. Sometimes I impulsively buy a book that looks 
from its cover to be exciting or authoritative but soon turns out to be 
either dull or incomprehensible. Right now, I pick up a book on episte¬ 
mology, flick through it, judge it to be an academic’s money-spinning 
elaboration of many commonsense themes, and decide not to waste 
my time on it. But even immediately after reading anything that does 
grab my attention, I am unsure how well I have comprehended it and 

7 Jones, T. (2003) Dark Heart of Italy. London: Faber & Faber. 

8 Berman, M. (2000) The Twilight of American Culture. London: Duckworth. Also, see Johansen, J.D. Sc 

Sondergaard, L. (eds) (2010) Fact, Fiction and Faction. Odense: University Press of Southern Denmark 

9 An explanation of the “Zapffean” perspective is provided in Chapter 2. 
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I would guess I retain only a small part of it; years later, I may have 
forgotten, or distorted in my memory, just about all of it. 

Many of these themes of ambivalence are identified and explored by 
Mikita Brottman in The Solitary Vice: Against Reading.^°We each read 
in our way, and we may feel guilty about the “trash” we prefer to read. 
And in spite of lamentations about low reading rates combined with 
an almost moral emphasis on the value of reading, Brottman contends 
that there is also value in not reading. The contrary view is put by Nina 
Sankovitch'^ in Tolstoy and the Purple Chair. Following the death of 
her sister, Sankovitch resolved to read a book a day, and claims that 
she accomplished this slightly mad schedule (even working in some 
weighty tomes). She teUs biographical anecdotes and waxes lyrical 
about book after book. “So many books waiting to be read, so much 
happiness to be found, so much wonder to be revealed” is her conclu¬ 
sion. Meanwhile some of us read through much of the night, much as 
we go south in the winter (or would if we could afford to) to flee the 
cold and dark. 

But it’s not only, or even mainly, about what (or when or how) we 
read. It’s probably true that the most of us are influenced by family in¬ 
junctions, peers’ views, television and film. I have learned more about 
feminism from the anger of female partners and friends than I have 
from books. Attending the birthday party of a disabled family member 
taught me much more about disability than any texts ever could: it 
spoke volumes. Martin Luther King Jr’s “I Have a Dream” speech con¬ 
veys much more than any anti-racist tracts ever can, even though he 
was advised not to use that most famous line yet again. But there is a 
negative side to sentimental appeals. The forceful, even dramatic, proc¬ 
lamation of religious and political views can persuade us against our 
better judgement. The hysterical, hypnotic ranting of some evangeli¬ 
cal preachers may numb our critical faculties, leading us to imagine a 
divine presence that isn’t real. Hitler’s public speeches were mesmer¬ 
izing precisely because he was insanely passionate and could induce 
emotional belief in his greatness and in Germany’s glorious destiny. 
Cult leaders like Jim Jones, David Koresh, and Charles Manson have 
known how to overpower their listeners’ rational objections. Of course, 
mainstream advertisers and public relations people also know the dark 
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10 Brottman, M. (2008) The Solitary Vice: Against Reading. Berkeley, CA: Counterpoint. 

11 Sankovitch, N. (2011) Tolstoy and the Purple Chair: My Year of Magical Reading. New York: Harper 
Perennial. 
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art of persuasion, and exploit it shamelessly. Mainstream politicians 
have likewise learned how to bullshit with a straight face and how to 
employ extra spin when necessary. Consider too that any clever but 
corrupt logician could probably bamboozle most of us with any argu¬ 
ment, just as savvy salespeople wiU muster any bit of persuasive non¬ 
sense they can to close a sale. We are all being conned in one arena or 
another, and the non-dramatic, non-lethal form of the con is all the 
more insidious for its subtlety and pervasiveness. 

I don’t know quite what to think. I don’t really know how to evalu¬ 
ate competing knowledge claims other than by a mixture of instinct, 
prejudice, and by appeal to random authorities. Isn’t that true for most 
of us? I don’t know which information sources to trust. I don’t know 
if my own feelings and opinions are justified, if they are mere preju¬ 
dices, or plain rubbish.'^ I don’t know if I’m suffering from “infobesity.” 
Must I know where I stand on politics and religion, on climate change, 
education, crime, population, sexuality, the arts? All I know is that the 
more I think and read, the more confused I feel. Is ignorance bliss? 
Are some things unthinkable? Who patrols the borders between over¬ 
thinking and under-thinking? Who can tell me? Who is truly objec¬ 
tive and well-informed? Is anyone even nearly omniscient and wise? 
Are we all anxious dilettantes now? Why do I sometimes feel certain 
about some matters and sometimes wonder if I’m just like a bigoted 
taxi driver? And are taxi drivers especially bigoted or is that merely a 
lazy stereotype? Maybe some academic with nothing better to do has 
researched this. What’s to be made of the extremes of the blogosphere, 
where any militant crazy can advocate anything? This can feel like it’s 
doing my head in—am I crazy? Does any of it matter? 

The book The Primal Scream by Arthur Janov^^ grabbed me unex¬ 
pectedly, overturned my youthful skepticism (I was 23 when I first 
read it), and propelled me to Los Angeles (this was 1978) for primal 
therapy. Heavy stuff, John Lennon-approved, $6,000 in advance, big 
hopes. Well, if didn’f work for me, nor for many ofhers, even if if did 
produce a lof of fransienf crying. In one large group I recall jabber¬ 
ing away in my fypical free-associafive sfyle when Arf Janov himself 
confronfed me and fold me my uncerfainty was due fo my fafher’s op¬ 
pressive confrol, or somefhing like fhaf, even fhough Arf barely knew 


12 But read the next chapter to see me contradict myself. 

13 Janov, A. (1970) The Primal Scream. New York: Abacus. 
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me (he was making a kind of charismatic guest appearance that night). 
When I returned home to England I felt a bit of a failure and even 
now, 35 years later, I occasionally wonder about it. I look at skepti¬ 
cal websites^^ and agree that Janov badly misled people. I then look at 
Janov’s continuing insistence on the correctness of his theories about 
human dysfunction going all the way back to birth and intrauterine 
life and even now I can get into a little whirlwind of unpleasant self¬ 
doubt. Now that I know a lot more about the whole psychotherapy 
field and other related subjects, I have severe doubts about Janovian 
certitude—yet I am also often on the side of the “primal” gut-feeling 
against the ostensibly knowing but unfeeling intellectuals. 

In his book The Size of Thoughts Nicholson Baker playfully suggests 
that thoughts come in many sizes, hues, and contexts, and that large 
thoughts are reluctant “creatures of the shade” that depend on small 
thoughts. There are, according to Baker, large thoughts that “elbow 
past the curators of purposelessness.”'® Certainly we have the transient 
and trivial, the chronic and obsessive thoughts, and thoughts about 
“big issues”; we think about our everyday interactions, our daily sched¬ 
ules and longer-term plans; we may dread whole categories of thought, 
and happily harbor whole other categories of pleasurable thought. I 
am very aware of the gap between what I think—and what I some¬ 
times think are brilliant thoughts—and the poorly explained thoughts 
I may write about here. Didn’t T.S. Eliot say something like that some¬ 
where? Shall I look it up? Google it? Can I be bothered? Some thoughts, 
perhaps most, are ephemeral trash. Some thoughts have real sales po¬ 
tential while others are too wacky or too dark to fly. 

Consider the case of the British polymath and public intellectual 
Raymond Tallis. As well as having been a professor of geriatric medi¬ 
cine and a physician, Tallis has written a large amount of philosophy, 
poetry, and many other texts in different genres. One of his speciali¬ 
ties is critiquing what he sees as nonsensical philosophy, evolutionary 
psychology, “neuromania,” and pessimism,'® which he regularly does 
with piss-taking, ass-kicking gusto and neologistic flair. We may ask 
various questions of the prolific and eloquent man in the red hat. Is he 
ever wrong? Does he have five brains? Where did he get all that time 

14 See, for example, http://web.archive.Org/web/20140102041018/http://debunkingprimaltherapv.com/ 

15 Baker, N. (1997) The Size of Thoughts: Essays and Other Lumber. London: Vintage. p.lO. 

16 Tallis, R. (2011) Aping Mankind: Neuromania, Darwinitis and the Misrepresentation of Humanity. 

Durham: Acumen. 
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to write so much on top of his academic and clinical jobs? How can he 
be so sure of himself? How does he choose his targets? Why is it that 
some writers become so prominent? Actually Tallis isn’t prominent 
either internationally or in any popular reading market, being eclipsed 
by the likes of such big guns as Noam Chomsky, Daniel Dennett, Terry 
Eagleton, Steven Pinker, Christopher Hitchens, Jared Diamond, John 
Gray, Slavoj Zizek, et al. (and that’s merely, or mainly, from the Anglo- 
American set) on the one hand and writers whose books find them¬ 
selves on the “smart thinking” shelves of bookshops on the other. Just 
Google “most influential public intellectuals” to see what a hornet’s 
nest this topic itself is. But I have a private, envious, abiding beef with 
Tallis as an affluent, respected, optimistic writer versus myself (just op¬ 
posite of all the aforementioned adjectives). I don’t know him, but I 
argue with him in my head. Why? 

Obviously I don’t have the mental acuity of Aristotle or Kant, or even 
Raymond TaUis. But I think a lot, often when it’s unhelpful to me, as 
it is in the middle of the night. I don’t know whether or how much 
more than others I think. I don’t know whether I think at a higher or 
lower level than others, or whether it’s a good or bad thing to think 
so much. I suspect I could well be accused of thinking at a pathologi¬ 
cally excessive level. I’m pretty sure I’m neither at the bottom nor the 
top end of the classy thinking hierarchy but somewhere in the middle 
and vaguely, I rashly tell myself, toward the top end. I worry about 
whether to delete the last part of that sentence. On the other hand, 
when I watch some YouTube video of top thinkers, usually men, debat¬ 
ing perennial or topical themes at TED conferences or other festivals 
of ideas, I often shudder with distaste at their pompous, self-satisfied, 
uselessly circular pontification and deem myself superior in terms of 
intuition and cutting-to-the-core “mystical” insight. Yet I would cut a 
sorry figure trying to out-debate any of these clever folk. I shake my 
head as I watch the usual suspects chipping in with their ready polysyl¬ 
labic, learning-loaded yet unoriginal views, all so patriarchally clever, 
and I sense that most women would laugh at the extent to which these 
abstract ideas are tossed around as if in warranted isolation from the 
world of domestic tasks and intimate relationships. And sometimes it 
occurs to me that neither the eggheaded pundits nor I (nor the humble 
masses, nor anyone) has the answers. Or maybe Zizek has a monopoly 
on all the answers and we should all leave him to debate with himself 
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It has been said before that lifelong religious and political affilia¬ 
tions often seem innate, or at least rooted deep in childhood. This is 
true for me. With a fiercely left-wing and atheist father (sometimes he 
even called for “world communism”) and an agnostic but superstitious 
mother who always voted left and never went near a church, ifs no sur¬ 
prise that I am an atheist and that I have usually voted Labour, albeit 
with no enthusiasm. Well, it’s not quite that simple—I did a theology 
degree and consider voting mostly farcical. But there is no way I could 
ever vote right-wing or believe in God. Although I have read little po¬ 
litical theory, I know of no convincing intellectual arguments support¬ 
ing right-wing political views and I feel stupidly flattered to know that 
in surveys conservatives and Republicans come out as somewhat less 
intelligent than their left-wing opponents; ditto for religious believers 
versus atheists. 

But ifs not this simple either. There are some aspects of religion that 
command the respect of most of us—the emphasis on social justice, 
altruism, compassion, forgiveness. But the metaphysics? Forget it. It’s 
really none of my business but I find it astounding that anyone, never 
mind millions of right-wing Americans, can seriously believe that 
Christianity is compatible with selfish capitalism, gun ownership, and 
bombing abortion clinics, to mention only a few travesties. It seems 
amazing too that millions can believe in life after death, virgin birth, 
and other so-called miracles. Creationism? The Rapture? A numbers- 
limited heaven for the unthinking faithful? I am frankly bewildered 
that such notions have persisted. While I don’t have much agnostic 
dizziness around the topic of wacky religious tenets, what does exer¬ 
cise my mind (perhaps too often) is how anyone can believe what is so 
clearly untrue. One logical conclusion must be that millions of people 
are deeply unintelligent. But that seems to put me firmly in the intoler¬ 
ant camp. It also puts me uncomfortably in the missionary position—I 
do (or “part of me” does) indeed want to “converf’ believers-in-the- 
untrue to rationality. Even though I know this to be a doomed ven¬ 
ture, I can’t stop my mind from seeking explanations for why so many 
people, including some friends, believe what is so unbelievable. 

But where should I look for answers? Obviously there are many 
books and websites on such topics. Psychological, psychoanalytic, so¬ 
ciological, theological, and anthropological explanations are proffered. 
Some of fhese are a little arrogant. Some are cautiously fence-sitting. 
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Yet others are far too obtusely academic for my liking. I suspect the 
answer lies in some combination of deep historical, genetic and socio¬ 
logical factors. But why should it matter? Is my epistemological com¬ 
pulsion pathological? I was like this as a kid, always wanting to argue 
with what seemed obviously crazy to me, yet I didn’t become the phi¬ 
losopher such preoccupations might indicate. Why? Partly because I 
did not—do not—have the kind of intelligence and analytical patience 
required, but partly too because I have always felt that all philosophy 
has its own over-cerebral, logic-poisoned pathology. If I look closely 
at this, I see that I privilege something like a gut instinct in myself: 
My gut knows better than my head, and I know better than others! 
And this of course doesn’t sound right. I know that religious believers 
are wrong, but I also know that those supposedly in the know about 
them (philosophers and others) are themselves misguided. I know that 
Desmond Tutu, however principled and cuddly, is wrong; I know that 
the Dalai Lama, while wise-sounding and cheerful-seeming, is wrong; 
impressed though I sometimes am by Ken Wilber, I just don’t trust 
his grandiosity. I know that Terry Eagleton is wrong to insist on his 
idiosyncratic Heath-Robinson Catholic-Marxist-Lacanian edifice. But 
I also know that Richard Dawkins is in some way wrong, not about 
religion as such, but wrong to target only those aspects of life he finds 
it convenient to target. In other words, it won’t do to demand truth 
selectively: Truth-seeking cuts uncomfortably in all directions; it’s 
belief-razing.'^ 

You can’t trust anyone. At this point my epistemological quest brings 
me to this grandiose-paranoid position. My restless, undisciplined 
mind wants to embrace every possible big question about life even 
while I at least half-know my own intellectual limitations; and I know 
that the time available to me is seriously limited. I know that almost 

17 Critics of Dawkins are gleeful when they can find theological fault with him. Some smartass journal¬ 
ists have put him down for being an unfashionable atheist, now eclipsed by an altogether cooler set of 
God-shunners. But some have gone further. The atheist blogger Heather Dalgleish wrote an open letter 
to Dawkins demanding an explanation for where the funds received by the Richard Dawkins Foundation 
for Science and Reason (RDFSR) went in 2010, implying maladministration and possible fraud. Dalgleish 
also referred to Dawkins’ affair with Robin Elisabeth Cornwell, implicating her as a staff member of RDF¬ 
SR. In October 2013 the e-skeptic website showed Michael Shermer, Executive Director of The Skeptics 
Society, hosting a tax-deductible, fund-raising ‘Dinner Evening with Richard Dawkins’ (at $500 a plate) at 
his own hilltop. Pacific-view crib. Somehow discomfort at all this well-heeled righteous atheism, critical 
thinking and skepticism, blind to capitalist realism, coalesces in an echo of ‘let he who is without sin cast 
the first stone’: we are all ‘sinfuV stone-throwers. We are all shining our little torches of reason only where it 
suits us to point them. We all have our favourite illuminated sideshows—egoic, intellectual, political—to 
focus on in the big scary darkness of our spatial and existential void; and we all have our convenient blind 
spots. 
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every other thinker is blindly limited by unconscious partisan think¬ 
ing, but I don’t have the answers myself. My gut-mind knows what is 
wrong but not what is correct. Is it that what is “true” is what suits our 
own personality? After all, atheist and vaguely leftist thinking suits my 
lifelong personality traits. Behind this trite observation sit more gen¬ 
eral challenges. To what extent is any one of us able to be “objective” in 
our quest for knowledge? How important (and remotely possible) is it 
that each of us becomes an independent thinker, a rigorous evaluator 
of knowledge claims? Is the pursuit of specialized knowledge and truth 
inevitably elitist? Who, if anyone, can be trusted to produce knowledge 
unbiased by the quirks and agendas of personality? To what extent 
do any of these questions really matter? You can avoid the dizziness 
induced in firing off such questions by doing as philosophers do, by 
taking each one in turn and inspecting, categorizing, and dissecting it 
to death (and getting precisely nowhere), but I suspect these questions, 
however they are addressed, never really go away. 

Another way to regard such questions is to sweep them all aside as 
trivial. Jiddu Krishnamurti, for example, would frequently dismiss 
questions put by people in his audience as being rooted in sophistry or 
idle curiosity, lacking seriousness. Only questions with a deep, person- 
ally-felt character were important. His namesake, U.G. Krishnamurti, 
would impatiently tell his audience that they already had the answers 
to their questions and there was nothing significant he could tell 
them.'® This was the case even when the questions appeared to be se¬ 
rious, such as “Are we really separate?” or “Why are we here?” The 
dismissive treatment of questions suggests that most of our thinking 
is mere restless cogitation, of no import and probably an obstacle to 
the enlightenment people in these situations are usually seeking. Very 
few seem to have been transported beyond the sphere of superficial 
questioning (a sphere that includes academics who take themselves 
very seriously), and the vast majority look as if they (or we) are fool¬ 
ishly bobbing about in surplus brain-soup. Indeed according to Peter 
Zapffe, the Norwegian philosopher, it is surplus human consciousness 
that makes us a tragic species.'® 

A couple of examples. I attended a two-day university conference on 

18 Krishnamurti, U.G. (2010) Thought Is Dead: Moving Beyond Spiritual Materialism. CreateSpace Inde¬ 
pendent Publishing. 

19 Zapffe, P. (1933) The Last Messiah (translated Gisle Tangenes 2008). Philosophy Now. See: https://phi- 
losophynow.org/issues/45/'The_Last_Messiah 
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empathy from a phenomenological and social cognition perspective. 
It mainly consisted of a small international group of academics giving 
papers to each other and asking erudite questions while their students 
looked on admiringly. All the academics were distinguished, with 
many papers, books and prestigious positions to their names. Imagine 
the costs of the flights, trains, taxis, hotels, food, and whatever other 
claimable extras. You can see in their demeanor how seriously they 
take themselves and how much they take for granted their (in many 
cases) relatively fat salaries and the gratifying approval of their peers. 
They spend years struggling to articulate philosophically how minds, 
or subjectivities, communicate. They are an elite group. In one presen¬ 
tation a professor dismisses the work of a better-known Cambridge 
academic in a related field as unsophisticated. In spite of occasionally 
mildly interesting anecdotes and examples, their work seems to me 
obsessional, self-referential, and of little if any use. Of course, part of 
my view may stem from my failure to grasp just why their work is 
important; it may be that matters of profound importance are simply 
beyond my ken, outside the grasp of my own philosophically unso¬ 
phisticated mind. 

Example two. A professor of philosophy at Yale University, Shelley 
Kagan, writes about death^“ (see also Chapter 10). He explains how 
important careful reasoning is to him as a philosopher. Yet there are 
at least two curiously careless moments in his book. In one, when 
discussing the significance of accomplishments in life in the face of 
death, he argues that some accomplishments are worthier than others. 
So, he gives the example of “making the biggest rubber-ball band in 
the eastern United States” as not making “for a particularly valuable 
life.” People actually do make large rubber-band balls in order to beat 
world records. It does of course seem like a silly accomplishment. But 
I rather like its craziness, it’s a monument to Sisyphean absurdity, and 
not so different from the accomplishment of the acetic St. Simeon 
Stylites (390-459 CE), who lived on a small platform atop a pillar for 
37 years, beating David Blaine by a considerable margin. The rubber- 
band ball-maker gets to be in The Guinness Book of World Records 
and St. Simeon in some annals of sainthood. Kagan clearly thinks that 
Ivy League moral philosophers like him lead more accomplished and 
more useful lives than people who create large rubber-band balls. But 

20 Kagan, S. (2012) Death. New Haven: Yale University Press. See p. 257 &p.317. 
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this is disputable. How many of us are actually impressed and helped 
by Kagans brand of philosophy? And why shouldn’t some people who 
have had none of Kagans career opportunities or inclinations strive 
instead to accomplish something wacky? Perhaps he should take care 
not to take his own accomplishments as axiomatically worthwhile.^' 
Another example from Kagans book: In a puzzlingly brief aside on 
Buddhism’s assertion that all life is suffering, he says “I’m a child of 
the West. I’m a child of the book of Genesis” and goes on to put aside 
Buddhist pessimism in just a few words. To make an appeal to your 
Jewish origins as a reason for ignoring such a tradition seems out of 
place in a text claiming to advance a serious philosophical analysis of 
mortality. But this is a reminder that Western academic philosophy 
is a game of a quasi-serious nature that ignores a great deal that is 
inconvenient. Kagan’s book is in fact very likeable as such books go, 
but it is far more biased and limited than its author seems to realize. 
Now, in some ways that doesn’t really matter or surprise me. My point 
is that on the one hand we have billions of humans who are hysterically 
fearful of death and on the other a relatively small number of well-paid 
and/or admired pseudo-experts whose claims to enlighten us probably 
cannot be trusted. 

This is not to say there is no room for expertise. The physicist poses 
questions about atoms and universes that belong in the domain of 
physics and may have accurate answers that result from specific and 
rarefied mefhodologies (fhough even this is disputed by some philoso¬ 
phers of science). Science focusing on questions such as why there is 
a universe at all (plus the question of plural universes) is dizzying in 
the extreme. But a good deal of so-called social science contains fuzzy 
questions and doubtful solutions, where any solutions are proposed 
at all. Theologians usually dispute the territorial claims of cosmolo- 
gists, arguing that matters of ultimate origins and purpose cannot be 
decided by science. Psychologists who consider themselves scientists 
want to put a distance between themselves and what they label dismis- 
sively as “folk psychology.” Now, what I am getting at here is that there 
is no final arbifer. Academics think they are engaged in disciplined 
thinking and are at least on to possible answers, but even within their 

21 Koethe, J. (2010) Comment, in S. Meaning in Life and Why It Matters. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 

University Press. Koethe seems to make the same assumption as Kagan when he mentions “a blind passion 
for something ridiculous, such as assembling the world’s largest ball of string.” Somebody should tell these 
people that others often find the self-importance of philosophers and their preoccupations ridiculous, boring, 
and unhelpful. 
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disciplines disagreement is rife and sub-disciplines breed unchecked. 
Even celebrated polymaths do not really have up-to-date cutting 
edge knowledge of more than two or three disciplines.^^ The “general 
public,” whether literate or not, have to accept severe limits to their 
own knowledge (and may even embrace the view that “ignorance is 
bliss”) or defeatedly claim some dignity in their own extremely sketchy 
knowledge of history, politics, physics, and so on. In spite of popular 
science books and appointed professors stumping for the public un¬ 
derstanding of science and philosophy, the vast majority of us simply 
cannot grasp these subjects in more than a rudimentary sense. For 
aU practical purposes, this inevitably high level of ignorance doesn’t 
seem to matter. Beyond our school or college days and any necessary 
career-related training demands, most of us require no expansion of 
our knowledge. We are free to bask in ignorance, error and prejudice. 

David Coady, an academic philosopher, in his hook, What to Believe 
Now? uses applied epistemology to examine political questions of ex¬ 
pertise, democracy, rumors, conspiracy theories, and the blogosphere. 
First setting out principles of “veritism,” “error avoidance,” and “pro- 
ceduralism,” he goes on to ask if “we are always obliged to form our 
beliefs in accordance with the available evidence”^^ and whether we 
can control our beliefs. He seems to believe we should use available 
evidence and that we can indeed exert considerable control over what 
we believe, but he comes to this conclusion partly by omitting any 
consideration of free wiU and its likely illusory nature. While Coady’s 
examples are interesting, they are aimed primarily at philosophy stu¬ 
dents (a miniscule proportion of the population) and his thinking 
style is idealistic. He acknowledges but then sidelines the finding that 
a majority of Americans have a poor grasp of the ingredients of their 
democracy. Pessimism, or even realism, does not feature prominently 
in academic philosophy texts. 

I want to pause here to think about what I will call epistemic groups. 
I do not claim this loose categorization to be anything but suggestive, 
but let’s consider that we might place ourselves among the following 
groups: 


22 Jared Diamond may be one of the rare genuine polymaths. Maybe also Stephen Fry (or is he just an 
eidetically gifted bibliophile and wikimagpie?). 

23 Coady, D. (2012) What to Believe Now: Applying Epistemology to Contemporary Issues. Chichester; Wiley, 
p.ll. 
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1. Those who remain stubbornly within the cultural epis- 
teme in which they grew up, e.g., fundamentalist reli¬ 
gion, working-class prejudice, aristocratic privilege, 
socialist dogmatism. 

2. Those who do not develop much curiosity or knowledge 
beyond folk psychology or media-presented images and 
stories; and those who are attracted mainly or exclu¬ 
sively to popular beliefs in, or tastes for astrology, ro¬ 
mantic novels, football, etc. 

3. Those who are influenced by education to the extent that 
they raise their game and reject some previous interests 
and beliefs but remain limited and conventional. 

4. Those who seem curious and discovery-oriented by 
nature, and are always reading, thinking, and learning 
at many levels, even when there is no obvious outcome 
that benefits them. 

5. Those who are clever in a narrow sense and refine their 
cleverness in a particular subject area, usually via higher 
education. 

6. Those who labor patiently and fastidiously in research 
and scholarship to produce new knowledge, to check 
and critique all knowledge claims and to pass on their 
findings conscientiously to others. 

7. Those polymaths who appear to master several fields 
of knowledge, while not necessarily producing original 
work of their own. 

8. Those geniuses who produce new knowledge that often 
relatively few others can understand in any detail. 

9. Those who are attracted to, and produce, fields of knowl¬ 
edge of contested value (e.g., psychoanalysis, homeopa¬ 
thy, neurotheology, mimetics, etc.). 

10. Those who manipulate knowledge for capitalist ends, 
such as marketing personnel, advertisers, public rela¬ 
tions people; those whose knowledge acquisition is util¬ 
itarian and/or guided by a fear of, or disdain for, certain 
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areas of knowledge (e.g., having advanced training in 
accountancy but avoiding critical theory). 

11. Those who consider themselves to have superior knowl¬ 
edge (e.g., academic psychologists who demean folk 
psychology). 

12. Those who compulsively and cleverly analyze and cri¬ 
tique everything, endlessly, in polemical, contrarian 
and/or nihilistic terms. 

13. Those who know they are right and entertain no seri¬ 
ous intellectual challenge or dialogue (e.g., Ayn Rand, 

Arthur Janov and maybe even Raymond Tallis—but of 
course not me!). 

14. Those who are capable of sophisticated thinking and 
knowledge acquisition but who choose to be skeptical 
about the usefulness of intellectuality; those with no 
fixed views, who seem always to think freshly and may 
even disagree with themselves. 

Our society, certainly in its educational policy, elevates “book 
learning” over practical skills while at the same time resisting over- 
intellectualization. Those in categories one and two may be suspi¬ 
cious of others and those in “higher” categories may show snobbery 
and disdain for those beneath them. What I think this rough outline 
suggests is that there is a wide range of attitudes toward thinking and 
knowledge. There can be no one “right” attitude, and it is unlikely that 
any society can be free of such a range of positions. There is almost 
nothing that someone somewhere doesn’t disagree with. Creationists, 
flat-earthers, anti-allopaths, for example, all deny aspects of what the 
majority now trust as solid knowledge. We cavil at judgemental ter¬ 
minology but some people are almost certainly less intelligent or less 
open to new learning than others; and some are blatantly elitist. I’m 
amazed sometimes at the sharp intelligence of certain friends who 
lack the confidence to do anything with that intelligence, while many 
who are only “moderately intelligent dullards”^'* can rise to academic or 
professional stardom based on propulsive self-confidence or a sense of 
entitlement. And all of us have our limits of interest and ability. 
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Oral philosophy became textual and university-branded philosophy. 
Western philosophy almost entirely ignores Eastern philosophy. Many 
of the most original thinkers like Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Darwin, 
Freud, Marx, Wittgenstein, and Sartre, either avoided universities or 
had uncomfortable, brief peripheral links with the academic world. 
Gone are the days of the sexually voracious radical sociologist (ex¬ 
emplified by Howard Kirk in Malcolm Bradbury’s The History Man) 
who experiments with drugs and seduces his students. Gone (I think) 
are the drunken Open University Frank Bryants of Educating Rita, as 
well as literature-besotted Fiverpudlian hairdressers like Rita. Several 
of David Fodge’s novels satirize the pretensions of academics. Others 
have lamented the death of the “public intellectual,” at least in the 
English-speaking world. Meanwhile, academics still manage to deliver 
many tedious papers at international conferences and regularly wring 
their hands over the state of the university.^® 

One of the best and funniest comments on moribund academic phi¬ 
losophy is found in Ears Iyer’s trilogy of novels Spurious, Dogma and 
Exodus, in which two hapless philosophy scholars behave and speak 
somewhat like Beckett’s Vladimir and Estragon in Waiting for Godot. 
But the question is really fourfold: Have universities lost the plot, be¬ 
coming mere commercialised degree mills? Has academic philosophy 
suffered as a consequence? Did philosophy ever belong in universities? 
Does philosophy make any significant difference at aU? 

One justification for philosophy is that it “impedes stupidity,” that it 
mounts a struggle against unfounded assumptions, against bias, fan¬ 
tasy, irrationality, cliche—the stuff of sheer stupidity. Such a struggle is 
undertaken by the cleverer-than-others, as many philosophers regard 
themselves, or by Platonic idealists bearing us toward the promised 
land of logotopia (see glossary). But what if you don’t appreciate phi¬ 
losophy? What if you simply can’t understand it? Does this make you 
stupid? Perhaps it does. Is it me, or does most philosophy foster an 
illusion of accurate rationality, a sham affect of social and existential 
relevance, a chimerical fantasy of epistemological progress? What 
does it mean that some superior philosophers now claim themselves 
to be involved in anti-philosophy and metaphilosophy? Was Geline 
right when he said “philosophizing is simply one way of being afraid, 

25 Evans, M. (2004) Killing Thinking: The Death of the Universities. London: Continuum. See also Linda 
Koldau’s work (Chapter 7) on Danish universities, and Morris Berman’s many lamentations about the 
decline of American education at all levels. 
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a cowardly pretense that doesn’t get you anywhere”?^'’ We could just 
as well say it’s a way of avoiding the housework. Are philosophers val¬ 
iantly tightening the nuts on the machinery of thinking, taking us into 
ever greater lucidity? Or are they neurotically immersed in bookish 
word games of interest only to the tiny coterie of nobodies, of insig¬ 
nificant fellow humans, that they truly are? Or does that last “or” cry 
out for microscopic analysis? Or is Iyer right to say, in Exodus, that 
philosophy makes us experience our idiocy in a new way, whatever 
that means? 

The religious and their theologians are engaged in a never-ending 
neurotic defense of an anachronistic, indefensible position, using 
pseudo-rationality to eke out meaningless meanings. But secular phi¬ 
losophers too are locked into a never-ending, neurotic activity. Their 
discipline, conducted in the rational logocentric corner they are 
painted into, is based on surplus rationality. Now what shall we analyze, 
critique, improve, reject? We may be locked into a cycle of skepticism, 
pseudo-clarification, revisionism, polemics, contrarianism, and nihil¬ 
ism. My own field of counseling and psychotherapy is characterized by 
hundreds of somewhat flimsy but revered theories (and purported im¬ 
provements on those theories). Intellectual fashions are driven partly 
by ambitious academics but also, it is past time to admit, by sheer ce¬ 
rebral busyness and competition. 

In this book I mention both capitalist realism and depressive 
realism,^^my understanding being that the “realism” in such concepts 
is something like an uncritically totalitarian projection of a belief: for 
capitalists, capitalism is everything; for depressives, all of reality is 
depressing. Naive realists believe that all they think exists really does 
exist outside themselves, that appearance is reality. Now, if we take the 
logic of such “realisms” forward, we can certainly say that theological 
reality projects God into everything and theological realism projects 
unconscious fantasy into everything, and so on. The term “belief-de- 
pendent realism” has been used for all of this. Each will say, “This is the 
truth.” But you can stand back and say, “These are all dogmas.” Or you 
can adopt a kind of generous, optimistic intellectual position: “There 
may be some value in all these views and we can certainly analyze 
them fairly.” Or you can stand further back still and say, “There are so 
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many swathes of dogma; all we are left with is a metastasis of theories.” 
You may try to insist that all theories be rendered falsifiable, open to 
logical or empirical testing.^® 

I suspect that an even more fundamental category than belief-de- 
pendent realism is personality-dependent realism (PDR): Most of us 
see and believe, over a lifetime, only what fits into and reinforces our 
personality and its attitudinal structure. 

On the face of it, we might suggest that anyone with a major personal 
decision to make, such as judging climate change claims or wrestling 
with political or religious allegiances, progresses rationally. Amass 
and evaluate all manageable, available evidence; find flaws in argu¬ 
ments; weigh up strengths and weaknesses critically; factor in your 
own known biases. Then choose. But even here we can see that much 
knowledge is eternally beyond our ken, that the volume of knowledge 
claims is unmanageable, and that many people put faith, culture and 
PDR evaluations above rationality. There is no pure rationality. Nor is 
there any such authority that can be regarded as totally trustworthy 
or unbiased. Daniel Kahneman^^ seems utterly convinced that he has 
identified two universal thought mechanisms. Each has its advantages 
but the latter, based on ponderous logic and algorithmic exactitude, 
is generally more accurate than the former, which is based on a set 
of heuristics that partly support our prejudices. But is Kahneman the 
ultimate authority? 

Even at a practical level many of us are faced with a pressure to in¬ 
crease our knowledge, to pass exams, to enhance our employability, to 
solve our relationship problems, to figure out what this life is all about. 
Even when we do not have to study, we may feel the puU of self-help 
books, recommended literature, spiritual scriptures, and philosophical 
texts. You may labor assiduously to understand conceptual nuances 
that are in fact trivial or unclear. Publishers and authors are only too 
happy constantly to produce new, revised, popular and scholarly texts, 
the latest take on x and y, the most up-to-date thoughts of such and 
such. 

All of which brings us to information overload. Interestingly, al¬ 
though we think of our own age as being freshly awash in information 


28 Scott Percival, R. (2012). The Myth of the Closed Mind: Understanding Why and How People Are Rational. 
Chicago, IL: Open Court. 

29 Kahneman, D. (2011) Thinking, Fast and Slow. New York: Penguin. 
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that grows exponentially, Ann Blair^° shows that a very similar phe¬ 
nomenon was already happening in the 16th century. Publishing was 
prolific; dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and catalogs were expanding 
rapidly, and people complained that they couldn’t keep abreast. In my 
view our brains are already creaking from our heroic effort to remain 
even vaguely aware of the expansion of knowledge, from straining to 
judge its reliability and usefulness. Although it’s possible that a lot of 
redundant information will simply fade away, I suspect we will find 
it increasingly hard to discriminate between junk and value. Every 
other person I know is writing a book these days, usually about their 
uniquely fascinating life journey —billions of worthy books to read, 
and so little time. Andrew Keen’s notion of “digital vertigo” adds to the 
sense that ever-increasing inputs of new information affect us nega¬ 
tively.^' We seem to have adapted to ubiquitous advertising and televi¬ 
sion imagery and their claims on our attention, yet critics suggest all 
such media, now mixed up with internet and smartphone usage, may 
be fragmenting our attentional abilities. If those who posit a “social 
brain” theory of mental distress and disorder are right to say that our 
brains have swelled precariously across the millennia to cope with 
social complexity, then perhaps the mushrooming epistemological 
challenges we face will lead to new waves of individual madness and 
intercultural mayhem. 

Radical critical thinking—“question everything”—has long been a 
watchword for some intellectuals. And restless inquiry should perhaps 
be the order of the day; it prevents us from becoming complacent and 
it leads us, we may hope, on to ever clearer formulations. In certain 
areas, in science for example, this may be just how things are done. 
But we pay a price for too much thinking. I think, thereby I can solve 
some problems, but simultaneously I generate further problems for 
myself and for my species. I think and I think, I read and read, and I 
talk to others. Like the character in Richard Linklater’s 2001 animated 
film Waking Life, I wander about listening to the cognoscenti and the 
bullshitters, knowing I’m a bulshitter myself, and I end up dizzy and 
exhausted and about to levitate. In this vale of confusion, of igno¬ 
rance, infobesity, of false omniscience, can we steady ourselves? Will 
we transcend, perhaps by way of some form of benevolent artificial 

30 Blair, A. (2010) Too Much to Know: Managing Scholarly Information Before the Modern Age. New Haven, 
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intelligence, our limitations? Or will we implode under all the weight? 

Sometimes I think there are just too many neotypes in detropia (see 
glossary). Sometimes I plunge into epistemological dysphoria when 
I read something that challenges my beliefs. Yet at the same time I 
doubt the soundness of mind of the author I’m reading, and I teeter on 
the possibility—or is it merely a cliche?—that none of us really knows 
anything much at all. 

Put together the momentum and mass of knowledge with our 
proneness to error and the question logically arises as to how we 
can manage knowledge, minimize errors, and speed up the accurate 
application of knowledge in such a precarious situation. In other 
words, we can’t dismiss artificial intelligence, or thinking machines, 
or advanced computers. We already rely on these in many instances. 
And of course we sense that their accuracy depends on we who feed 
them their data, and we cannot completely rule out accidental errors 
and deliberate sabotage in such systems, as users of “big data” sets 
are already discovering. Gary Marcus’s concept of kluge ^^—flaws in 
our bodies and minds derived from haphazard evolutionary pres¬ 
sures—suggests that human error is unavoidable. We accuse some 
people with memory problems of confabulation but we are all con- 
fabulators, making it up as we go along. Many of us also fear the 
rise of the thinking machines, and such fears are pronounced in 
variations of the fantastic tale of the robots that one day turn on us. 
See the film I Robot, for example—or read the book. But the logic of 
Kahneman’s “System 2” thinking indicates its superiority—thinking 
machines are less error-prone than we. Do we need to retain the two 
systems simultaneously, with each ready to put a brake on the other? 
Joel Garreau in Radical Evolution weighs up the claims of the All 
singularity enthusiasts against fretful dystopians and middle ground 
“prevail” thinkers.Where are we going? We don’t know. Who’s in 
charge? We don’t know. Who’s to have the last word? 

As a teenager I suffered from thinking too much and too laterally. 
As I got older I learned to make thinking work for me somewhat. 
Psychiatry speaks of thought disorders characterized by false be¬ 
liefs, hallucinations, paranoia, flights of ideas, and so on. No doubt 
some people suffer from fhe furmoil of menfal sfafes where fhese 

32 Marcus, G. (2008) Kluge: The Haphazard Construction of the Human Mind. New York; Faber and Faber. 
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are salient features. However, many artists, poets, and writers think 
in ways that could be considered thought-disordered (just think of 
James Joyce or Jorge Luis Borges), and the term “chaotic cognition” 
has been used here to contrast discordant thought with more con¬ 
ventional and privileged, linear, and rational modes of intellection. 
But as I have mentioned above, there is a serious critique of stan¬ 
dard Western thinking—the chattering mind—that attributes many 
of our problems to thought itself. Jiddu Krishnamurti, David Bohm, 
and U.G. Krishnamurti, among others, have argued that while some 
purely problem-solving, technical and scientific thought is necessary, 
the kind of busy, restless thinking (private and public) that strives to 
understand and address problems in living is actually counterpro¬ 
ductive, perhaps is even the source of most human suffering. Hence 
the titles Freedom from the Known (Krishnamurti) and Thought as 
a System (Bohm) pointing to a need to access a deeper, more silent, 
healthier part of the mind. Perhaps here there is no dizziness, no 
dogma or damage. 

And Peter Zapffe, the neglected or willfully ignored Norwegian 
philosopher, argues that most of us artificially limit the contents of 
consciousness—indeed that we strenuously avoid thinking about 
deep, disturbing matters. A code of silence operates that banishes 
serious matters, such as concerning death and meaninglessness, 
from awareness. Religion and psychoanalysis may be resorted to 
as a means of stopping and reinterpreting any painful leakage of 
such matters into ordinary consciousness. Zapffe’s account would 
certainly explain why seriously disturbing topics are not found 
in common school curricula and are squeezed into emotionless 
form in academic disciplines. The question explored by Zapffe’s 
colleague Arne Naess, the philosopher and deep ecologist, seems 
especially urgent: Is it Painful to Think?^^ And to this consideration 
of dizzy thinking we should add this probability—that that thought 
entails pain. 

Distraction, one of Zapffe’s four named defense mechanisms, is so 
well-known to and well-used by us that we no longer marvel at our in¬ 
ability to be alone and to simply sit still in undistracted contemplation. 
Or we fetishize meditation, as if we have overcome thought. Perhaps 

34 Note the way my alliteratively thought-disordered brain forced “me” to use three d’s there! 

35 Rothenberg, D. (1992) Is it Painful to Think? Conversation with Arne Ncess. Minneapolis, MN: University 
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we can only muddle through dizzily, or dazed and confused in an era 
of frantic cogitation, threadbare credos, and conceptual depletion. 
But we might sometimes openly admit to naked confusion rather than 
keeping it a dark and dirty secret. 


58 


2. Anthropatholo 3 y for 
Fellow Dummies 


The obvious imperfection of its highest product, man, who is 
a burlesque of what he should be. 

—Arthur Schopenhauer, Studies in Pessimism 

Why are we here? Why do we have so many problems? Why is there 
so much suffering? Jehovah’s Witnesses love to put such questions to 
you at your doorstep. Religions have long-rehearsed scripts purport¬ 
ing to explain the human condition—how we got here, why we’re here, 
what went wrong, how it can all be rectified. But cosmologists, biolo¬ 
gists, archaeologists, anthropologists, historians, and other specialists 
also have their take on these questions. Scientists and scholars tend 
to have highly specialized—and often conflicting—perspectives that 
don’t necessarily help the ordinary person to understand much. And 
many of us are simply uninterested in these matters. Or we are mis¬ 
informed. Our educational system doesn’t present a coherent picture 
to us. So-called postmodernists and others eschew grand narratives 
as “essentialist,” but some naturalists persist in looking for convergent 
explanations, such as we find posited in E.O. Wilson’s “consilience.”^*’ 

My own comp ulsive search for answers has led me to read widely 

36 Wilson, E.O. (1999) Consilience: The Unity of Knowledge. New York: Abacus. 
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and to perceive patterns of human behavior that appear to explain the 
sorry side of the human condition. I claim no originality here, nor any 
final grasp of accurate detail or certainty, but I believe the knowledge 
we now have makes considerable sense of why we are here, why we are 
so conflicted, what choices we have, and perhaps what we might start 
doing about it. A probabilistic macro-diagnosis. Is that too much to 
ask? 

Like many, my naive search began with the question of why. I won¬ 
dered why I was here on this Earth, and I wondered what was wrong 
with me. From about the age of sixteen I recall being highly conscious 
of the unease such questions provoked. My approach was never at 
aU scientific, but I gradually began to notice that individual human 
problems were not so very different from person to person, despite the 
therapy industry thriving on the principle of uniqueness. I wondered 
why aU religions had stories about better earlier times and something 
having gone wrong in human history. I wondered why proposed solu¬ 
tions seemed not to agree on causes. I wondered why so many of the 
books I read about the human condition were either somewhat incom¬ 
prehensible or unsatisfying. Religious ideas did not engage me, poli¬ 
tics alienated me, psychotherapies didn’t work nearly as well as their 
creators claimed, and so on. Reading Krishnamurti^^ made me think 
there might actually be an answer, yet the occasional feelings of height¬ 
ened consciousness I got from reading him never lasted. Naive though 
it might sound now, it was on taking LSD as a young man that I felt 
sure that somehow the human brain had deeply suppressed part of our 
original healthy consciousness and that there might be some natural 
way to retrieve this. Reading Arthur Janov’s books, particularly Prima/ 
Man: The New Consciousness also seemed to confirm this, although 
with hindsight I think Janov and his collaborators made some serious 
errors of judgment.^® I did, too, in swallowing the primal gospel. 

The reading I did (and still do) around all these questions has been 
a hit or miss affair. I would call if interdisciplinary but it’s more un¬ 
disciplined. The guiding principle has been to ask: “What went wrong 
with the human species?” This is already contentious since many 
people disagree that there is anything particularly wrong. To the con¬ 
trary, people are far more likely to believe that human goodness and 
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ingenuity outweigh the wrongness that I perceive. And here is where 
I find a strange ally in religion, in the stories of original golden begin¬ 
nings being punctuated by some historical human waywardness that 
continues into our own time. Oral accounts of a human misdirection 
were irresistible to me: the fall of man, the work of sin, the state of 
wretchedness. Over many years the texts I consulted helped me build 
a more satisfying picture of what I came to call anthropathology —the 
sickness of man, or of humanity.^® While I’m still hoping this neolo¬ 
gism will become respectable so that the wiggly red line no longer ap¬ 
pears under it on my laptop screen. I’m also aware that it is an appraisal 
that many scholars will reject. But even if it is mistaken, one has to 
start somewhere. It’s got to be more accurate than the Abrahamic tale, 
and perhaps more helpful than indifference. 

The big questions about the “mystery of life” and the human condi¬ 
tion seem to me—and many others—to be these. First, why is there 
something rather than nothing?'*” Second, how did life arise from in¬ 
animate matter? Third, how did sophisticated, complex consciousness 
arise from presumably unconscious life forms? Fourth (and perhaps 
more contentiously), did human consciousness itself inevitably lead to 
human strife and planetary damage? Fifth, can we identify trends and 
events in evolution and history that have led to our present malaise? 
Sixth, can we witness irreversible trends at work that are propelling us 
into a destructive future? And perhaps seventh, should we regard life 
as a dichotomous process always entailing pros and cons? There is no 
need to insert God into any of this, although the religious apparently 
cannot think without God. Nor do we need cranky etiologies involv¬ 
ing aliens or conspiracies to account for the human condition. It is 
better to admit that in most cases we either do not know the answers 
to these questions, or that we have only rudimentary theories. 

Darwin’s views on evolution continue to be profoundly influential, 
having shaped modern biology and other disciplines (even if creation¬ 
ists still voice their loyal opposition). Evolution is a very long-term pro¬ 
cess working on an incremental, micro-adaptational basis. Some dis¬ 
pute whether evolution must have been entirely gradual. Others—for 

39 Feltham, C. (2007) What’s Wrong With Us? The Anthropathology Thesis. Chichester; Wiley. 
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example those involved in “big history” and “deep history”—want to 
retrofit our understanding of evolution back to the Big Bang itself. 
One enormous point of contention concerns whether purely materi¬ 
alist accounts suffice to explain the emergence of life and conscious¬ 
ness. Theists clearly think not but there are others not wedded to any 
religious view who question whether we are in possession of sufficient 
knowledge to make any definitive pronouncements.'*^ And underlying 
these different views are the problems of reductionism versus anti- 
reductionism and determinism versus freedom. Raymond Tallis is an 
atheist who accepts the broad picture of evolution but cannot accept 
that humankind is simply a product of gradual and complex evolution¬ 
ary forces and as strictly determined as all other mammals. According 
to Tallis and others, the qualitative difference befween Homo sapiens 
and the rest may not prove anything about the existence of God but it 
does demonstrate a vast gulf that cannot be reduced to merely materi¬ 
alist explanations and that does not perforce lead to the erosion of the 
idea of free will.^^ 

Primitive life is thought to have emerged on earth about 3.5 billion 
years ago. On one theory, primates may have had a common ancestor 
living about 185 million years ago (some put this at 130 million and 
esfimates are often revised). Hominae arose about 10 million years 
ago, elementary toolmaking began approximately 2.5 million years 
ago and symbolic communication perhaps as long as two million years 
ago. Constructed shelters originate from about 350,000 years ago; 
and modern humans only around 250,000 years ago. Sophisticated 
toolmaking began perhaps 300,000 to 200,000 years ago, about the 
same time as language proper developed, with languages beginning 
to diversify around 100,000 years ago. Symbolic ornaments originate 
in Africa about 80,000 years ago. Horrobin advances the novel theory 
that changes in diet and fat biochemistry between 50,000 and 200,000 
years ago altered our brains significantly and may be associated with 
the worldwide distribution of schizophrenia.^ Cro-magnons appeared 

41 Spier, R (2010) Big History and the Future of Humanity. London: Wiley. 
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in Europe about 40,000 years ago, signified by cave painting, bone 
flutes, and burial of the dead. A variety of commentators point to a 
time between 6,000 and 12,000 years ago when we can infer instances 
of female slavery, the growth of agriculture, and an increase in vio¬ 
lence. Severe climate changes may have driven many human changes. 

Some suggest that a combination of factors led to human distinctive¬ 
ness and distinctive human problems. The move from dense forest to 
open savannah gave more freedom of movement, distance vision, and 
a greater range of prey, but it also made humans more vulnerable to 
large or fast predators. Pressure was on humans to develop superior 
survival techniques or perish. There is some evidence that we gradu¬ 
ally traded a strong and sturdy physique for a smaller build with an 
emphasis on agility, brainpower, and the so-called cooperative explo¬ 
sion. Since a large brain—increasing from early hominids’ 600cc up to 
modern 1200cc—calls for a different kind of nutrition, more emphasis 
was placed on meat-eating and efficient digestion. The discovery of 
fire and its utilization for cooking has been nominated as one probable 
explanation for the accelerated evolution of modern humans. Not only 
did it allow for better nutrition but also for warding off other animals 
and creating hearths, perhaps dating back to about 250,000 years ago, 
as the center of social life. The “misguided” Promethean discovery of 
fire may have ignited all later industry and technology, separating us 
decisively from animals but also from nature. Tools for hunting had 
separated us but not as decisively. Much later, probably around 10,000 
years ago, came primitive “ships.” And around 3,500 years BCE, the 
invention of the wheel also significantly drove human development in 
various domains including agriculture and warfare. It is compelling to 
regard all such outward inventiveness as having been accompanied by 
expanded brain power. We are the species that profited from living in 
our heads. But the guiding forces were survival, invention, expansion 
and domination, not wisdom or justice."*® 

Then there is the very recent finding, or speculative inference, that 
genes for intelligence may stem from an accident affecting simple in¬ 
vertebrates some 500 million years ago. According to some recent find¬ 
ings these genes may also have made us more susceptible to mental 
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illness.^® Two points suggest themselves here. First, our malaise may 
have profoundly deep, cross-species origins well beyond our making. 
Second, the ultimate causes are quite possibly as accidental as the ori¬ 
gins of the universe itself The appearance of an increased number of 
brain genes leading to more complex behaviors may mean that con¬ 
temporary anthropathology was unavoidable. Put this together with 
various speculative hypotheses about our future demise, whether by 
climate change or an asteroid collision, and we might wonder what the 
point has been all along. We might wonder why we agonized about our 
actions, our culpability, our supposed control over events. 

We may need to consider something like “ontopathology” or the idea 
that being itself is problematic, as Cioran would have it. (The objec¬ 
tion that being-itself cannot be pathological I shall leave to others to 
debate.) Predation, aggression, stealth, and tribalism are all inevitable 
components of nature, and we inherit and internalize those conditions 
of existence. Perhaps to some extent we can overcome them, but only 
very gradually and fallibly. But geological and cosmological conditions 
and events remain outside our control. Our environment came into 
being from cosmic violence and unstable structures; it contains ongo¬ 
ing instability and is governed by entropy. We cannot stop earthquakes, 
volcanoes, tsunamis, major climate changes (for example future ice 
ages), or other catastrophic events. Most animals cannot foresee or 
avoid these but we are lumbered with the knowledge that they must 
recur. Alongside our ennui in settled existences is a dim awareness 
of the ever present possibility of “nature being evil.”'*^ Quite reason¬ 
ably, we try to anticipate such events as far as we can, and we live with 
the attendant anxiety. Accidents, natural and man-made, will always 
happen. 

One of the key questions concerns evolutionary psychology. To 
what extent has our deep-rooted evolutionary development remained 
within us, “hardwired” as it is said, exerting an influence on us even 
now? For many this idea is to be dismissed as nonsense. But why are 
so many of us territorial, tribal, and wary of foreigners? Why are so 
many men sexually promiscuous even when it causes them trouble? 
Why do most women prefer taller men? Why do we have such an un¬ 
equal, patriarchal civilization, dominated by alpha males? Why are so 
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many young men implicated in violence and crime? Why are we so 
trigger-happy and why is our world almost always subject to one war 
or another? Why do we struggle so much, often unsuccessfully, against 
habits that cause health impairments and social problems? Why are 
we so susceptible to emotional problems stemming from childhood? 
The nutshell evolutionary psychology explanation is that as a relatively 
small emergent population we spent hundreds of thousands of years 
living in certain conditions; we adapted to living in small groups, for 
example, hunting and gathering cooperatively. When, around 10,000 
years ago, agriculture became dominant and intensely adaptive, our 
lifestyle changed dramatically, ushering the arrival of a novel cultural 
environment marked by territoriality, legal restraints, and property, 
by ever more complex sacred mythologies, and ever more intensive 
forms of symbolic communication. Having internalized all this, we 
live in chronic conflict between our primal, idiosyncratic, and socially 
demanded selves. It is not that paleo-puppeteers puU all our strings; it 
is just that much about us has very deep roots. 

The paleoanthropologist Ian Tattersall acknowledges human folly 
and the role played in this by our having evolved brains that are 
“makeshift structures, opportunistically assembled by Nature over 
hundreds of millions of years, and in multiple different ecological con¬ 
texts.” We “believe in crazy things,” he admits,'‘*yet Tattersall is unable 
to refrain from celebrating “our rational abilities and our extravagant 
neophilia” and concludes optimistically that “culturally, the future is 
infinite.” Although some climate scientists produce very sober projec¬ 
tions for the human race, most academics avoid projecting dire future 
scenarios, perhaps because extreme views do not lend themselves to 
research grants, enhanced reputations, glittering careers, or the hope 
necessary to buttress continued academic activity. A few exceptions 
exist in ethology, anthropology, philosophy, and sociology, where 
gloomy prophets consist mainly of outsiders and a few superannuated 
academics. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, the Nobel prize-winning discoverer 
of vitamin C, described humankind as “the crazy ape,” but his pro¬ 
nouncement is rarely invoked these days.'*® 
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Like many animals, we have lived in small groups or tribes that 
originally numbered in the dozens at most. For reasons of security and 
survival, we stuck to our groups and avoided, or were hostile toward, 
others. Xenophobia may have a dirty reputation, but its merits need 
to be considered from the vantage of our natural history. What—or 
who—you don’t know may kill you. And sometimes this is what 
strangers do. They may kidnap, hurt, or murder you. They may deceive 
or infect you. But somewhere along the way, we must have figured 
out that people from other groups can also have their desirable quali¬ 
ties; we can learn from them, trade with them, enjoy their company, 
and we may enhance ourselves genetically by breeding with them. 
But when we developed cultural myths and religions, we often saw 
others as evil, misguided infidels. Mistrust, religious superstition, and 
war are thus often intertwined.®” Intergroup mistrust remains with us 
today of course, with nations and religions dragging their resentments 
and grievances across borders and across centuries. Although Steven 
Pinker sees signs of ever reducing violence across human societies,®' 
we can still never be sure when and where the next war will break out, 
nor just how big or long it wiU be. But we also find intergroup conflict 
between political parties, professions, and businesses. Indeed, as sug¬ 
gested in the previous chapter, we can see pervasive epistemological 
conflicts between competing believers of all kinds. Once we become 
attached to any group identity it seems very difficult for us to change 
our minds and beliefs. 

Optimistic liberals and anarcho-primitivists alike insist on a human 
past where all lived in harmony—not only humans but monkeys and 
apes too. But evidence can be found of humans killing other humans 
going back well before the point of our supposed harmonious con¬ 
viviality as a species.®^ Richard Wrangham and Dale Peterson upset 
many when they published their account of the gratuitously aggres¬ 
sive behavior of chimpanzees in West Africa, conducting raids, tear¬ 
ing others apart, and demonstrating behavior that could only be un¬ 
derstood as rape.®® They also observed orangutan males displaying 
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disproportionate violence toward each other and raping females. From 
their observations these authors formulated the principle of the “de¬ 
monic male” among primates, which, they argue, carries across into 
human males. They warn that we sometimes resemble apes in pos¬ 
session of nuclear technology. This does not mean that we human 
males have inherited some mysterious interspecies tendency to be vio¬ 
lent that overrides millennia of “civilized” behavior; rather, it means 
that such tendencies remain as a lurking psychological residue and 
ever-present possibility. It is not what Tallis facetiously dismisses as 
“Darwinitis” but a compelling inference. If we see a gang of youths at¬ 
tacking either other gangs or vulnerable lone males who are perceived 
as threateningly or insultingly different, we are bound to ask where 
this behavior comes from. Similarly with rape, we need not assume 
that all men are rapists to ask whether some men struggle to control 
their violent sexual instincts. And we may ask more probing questions. 
While most of us would prefer verbal disagreement over violent con¬ 
flict, for example, it may be that the male predilection for intellectual 
combat also contains the dysempathic features of inter-tribal hostility. 
Seeing cross-species and trans-historical likenesses is, in any case, not 
the same as arguing for simplistic determinism. 

You might say we have several versions of a human fall. We have the 
biblical version. God created a good Earth and provided Adam and 
Eve with all they needed. All he asked was that they not eat the fruit 
from the tree of knowledge. But Eve manipulated Adam into doing 
just that. Paradise had been theirs but they spoiled it for themselves, 
and for us. Exegeses proliferate. It’s a case of simple disobedience, the 
root of aU evil. Considered along with other biblical stories, we gather 
an impression of events by which humanity went astray, straining be¬ 
tween covenant with God and willful insurrection. But it is also often 
suggested that the fall was the price for reinforcing God’s love—that 
without the Edenic lapse we would not have tested our free will and 
been given a second chance. And can we imagine what life would have 
been like for the last few thousand years in the boredom of Eden? 
The story can suggest that Adam was weak and that Eve was a wicked 
temptress, which parallels some ancient Greek myths such as those 
concerning Prometheus and Pandora. Or we may turn to Hindu be¬ 
liefs, where time is cyclical and a goddess like Kali presides over dark¬ 
ness and death. The radical, anarcho-primitivist account—that we 
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would have been line had we stayed with our innocent hunter-gatherer 
origins—also fits nicely. In secular form, it may be that our concern 
over climate change and various cultural disasters, particularly as un¬ 
derstood by writers like Steve Taylor and James de Meo^"* (although 
their accounts are severely criticized), may represent a new telling of 
the story of the fall. 

A more subtle but ultimately more plausible scenario is that human 
beings’ fall began gradually from when consciousness allowed us to 
make tools, dominate animals (and each other), live in settlements, and 
live by the symbolism of language and religion. A better way of putting 
it may be that the survivalist need for tools drove and accompanied the 
growth of inventive consciousness; the need for subtler communica¬ 
tion in dense societies forged complex neurolinguistic pathways; and 
so on. Under this view, consciousness is the root of all trouble. Writers 
as different as Jeremy Griffith®^ and Peter Zapffe®'’have arrived at this 
kind of conclusion. Zapffe’s view is that our tragedy commenced with 
the freak of surplus consciousness which gave us the capacity to think, 
to desire things that cannot be found, to pose questions that cannot 
be answered. This chimes too with the views of Jiddu Krishnamurti, 
David Bohm, and others that dysfunctional thought, akin to Buddhist 
dukkha, sabotages our peace of mind and disturbs our harmony with 
nature, leading to damaging lifestyles. We may propose a sequence in 
which human minds come to realize the facts of threat, meaningless¬ 
ness and death only to find these facts intolerable. Equipped with dual- 
istic cleverness, such minds proceed to invent palliating myths to cope 
with the intolerable facts, and to chart agendas for out-maneuvering 
them. But it is a self-torturing and losing battle when death cannot be 
overcome. Contrary to the biblical account, however, this version of 
the fall surely suggests that the evolution of higher consciousness was 
always implicit in nature (all creatures play to their strengths). The 
event may have been tragic, but it wasn’t due to wicked transgression; 
it was simply part of a blind script over which we had—and have—no 
control. 

The animal world provides many examples of female dominance as 

54 For speculative takes on a historical fall, see Taylor, S. (2005) The Fall. Winchester: Zero Books; and De- 
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well as male. As far as I can tell, the human past contains some argu¬ 
able examples of female social dominance or inter-gender equality and 
cooperation, but it has been marked for the last few thousand years 
by patriarchal social structure. Theories differ on this but one has it 
that dimorphism is central. Sexual dimorphism refers to inequality 
in physical size, and human males are on average bigger and stron¬ 
ger than females. In challenging adaptive environments with small 
populations, females would have to devote more time to breastfeed¬ 
ing, childrearing, protection of the young, and domestic tasks, while 
males hunted and performed other physical tasks. With the advent of 
agriculture and the invention of the plough, muscle power was crucial. 
Given our frequently violent past, males would probably have engaged 
more often in physical conflict and warfare. It has also been suggested 
that females would probably have selected stronger males for protec¬ 
tion. All of this is contentious enough, but modern feminists argue 
that primitive circumstances no longer pertain and that most tasks 
can now be performed by either gender, thus rendering dimorphically 
contingent historical and prehistorical differences defuncf. However, 
dimorphism persisfs and underpins violence. Men commit the vast 
majority of violent crimes. Perhaps out of sheer self-interest, tradition 
and habit, males also retain most social power. Male attitudes may be 
challenged, but, allowing that we may generalize, men remain rela¬ 
tively less emotionally invested, less communicative, and more com¬ 
petitive than women. 

We frequently speak of the West, and of the developed and develop¬ 
ing worlds. We more rarely speak in terms of the North and South 
but perhaps we should.The original migrations out of Africa took 
humans all over the earth. There is disagreement about the course of 
prehistorical migrations, but we must wonder what challenges pre¬ 
sented themselves to migrants heading north into inhospitably cold 
and dark climes. Were they forced into these regions or were they at¬ 
tracted to them? Did they go when environments were more hospi¬ 
table only to be stranded when the climate changed? What was it that 
led to the development of industrially and technologically advanced 
societies in the north while populations in the south often remained 
at the mercy of natural conditions? (Of course, we may also reframe 

57 While not about the past North, Smith, L. C. (2010) The World in 2050: Four Forces Shaping Civilizations 

Northern Future. New York: Penguin, acknowledges the probability that we are heading for an even more 
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this and ask why southerners remained sanely “in contact with nature” 
while northerners became insanely alienated.) What challenge or ad¬ 
versity was it that enabled northerners to invent advanced weaponry? 
To assemble and organize armies? What factors instilled northern 
populations with the will and callousness to invade, dominate, enslave, 
and kill millions of Africans and Indians? Taking a disinterested view 
of the centuries, it is tempting to discern a kind of convergent effect, 
with technical prowess serving resource-hungry ambition that in turn 
favored an inhumane disposition, all serving hand-in-hand to allow 
Europeans with their ships and guns to trample on other continents 
and their inhabitants.®* Currently we despise colonialism and associ¬ 
ated forms of oppression, but it wasn’t so long ago that we in the west 
admired and celebrated the march of European domination and land 
grabbing. Exercises in counterfactual history may be futile, but we can 
ask what Barack Obama would have presided over had some of the 
first American settlers not slaughtered indigenous peoples and im¬ 
ported African slaves, and if the British had not dominated Kenya and 
other African regions. Paradoxically, the brutality of the globe-trotting 
Europeans led to much of the 21st century’s material wealth and prog¬ 
ress, such as it is, and it is now the case that most nations aspire to 
Western-style capitalism. 

There are those who argue that there is nothing at all wrong with 
humanity. There are others who contend that our development should 
be viewed from a vantage of neutral disinterest. There are those who 
argue that our plight may be two-sided or multi-faceted or progres¬ 
sive, but certainly not pathological. Many psychotherapists fit into this 
last category, believing we are essentially good and resourceful, and 
that the damage done by our schmuck parents can be remedied by 
their skilled, professionally qualified techniques. Perhaps seven bil¬ 
lion psychoanalytic engagements at, say, five years each, three times 
a week, might begin to de-pathologize us? Writers like Ken Wilber 
posit an elaborate schema of development whereby the human fall is 
an upward one, leading eventually toward yet higher consciousness.®® 
Leftist political analysts tend to argue that we have been damaged by 
the Industrial Revolution and capitalist conditions of existence, and 
some on the very radical left urge a return to pre-industrial or primitive 

58 Diamond, J. (1997) Guns, Germs, and Steel: The Fates of Human Societies. New York Norton. 
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conditions. Those on the right, along with assorted philosophers like 
Nietzsche and Ayn Rand, believe we have become too soft, too altruis¬ 
tic, too unrealistic about so-called fairness. Some feminists analyze our 
plight in terms of the deep history of patriarchy, while others see it in 
more recent socioeconomic terms. Enlightenment thinkers consider 
that scientific rationality will gradually deliver us from the ravages of 
our deep past; just give us a few thousand more years and Logotopia 
will dawn. 

Millennia of human development and civilization have seen popu¬ 
lations grow enormously, ensuring that most areas of the earth are 
dominated by humans. This “polyanthroponomia,” as Lovelock“ has 
dubbed it, has itself entailed the concretization of large tracts of the 
earth, the depletion of natural resources, the loss of biodiversity, and 
damage to the earths climate. Within humanity and alongside achieve¬ 
ments we probably have to count as progress—in medicine, hygiene, 
living conditions, humane attitudes, architecture, culture, etc.—we 
have seen the growth of deception and greed. Language and thought 
fuel the former and capitalist realism the latter. There seems to be no 
end of things we want or are driven to want beyond our actual needs, 
and advertisers, being capitalist flunkeys, are skilled and amoral stok¬ 
ers of fantasies of need. But religious leaders too have pushed fantasies 
for millennia. Most of our leaders, and most humans, buy into anchor¬ 
ing mechanisms that create or sustain belief systems that underpin 
our sense of rightness about religion, politics, education, and progress 
generally. Although belief systems frequently oppose each other, the 
overall effect is to make us feel that things are going well, or in the 
right direction at least. Sex, procreation, schooling, work, welfare, and 
medicine all keep us warmly duped, unquestioning before an other¬ 
wise dark universe. 

A major feature of modern civilization is the sheer size of human 
settlements. Ours are mass societies. We no longer have relatively 
modest-sized communities in which we know each other well and 
have significant influence on decisions that affect us. We have remote, 
elected politicians whom we usually can’t trust and who themselves are 
not as influential as they imagine. As spelled out by Marx and others, 
our work, whether industrial or post-industrial, is usually impersonal 
if not “inhuman.” We are subject to the fixed ritual of the working day. 
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We attend to symbolic, stressful, and boring tasks. We fear our bosses. 
Our schools are larger than is good for kids and are likewise character¬ 
ized by ritual, inflexibility, political pressures, bullying, and a lack of 
attention to individual needs. It is a bit like Chinese foot-binding for 
the whole person, the way we are forced into often ill-fitting careers, 
and into professions which place us in lifelong hierarchies. We become 
units of subjugation under the reign of infuriating bureaucracies. We 
become cogs in a machine, where systems assume greater importance 
than human individuals. We become distorted. 

Many of our mental health and other social problems result from 
the mismatch between who and what we are as idiosyncratic humans, 
and what we must struggle or pretend to be as standard social units in 
mass society. Our parents act as social agents when they reprimand 
and control us, injecting the Freudian superego into our busy heads 
to counteract the naughty, free-spirited id. Lip service is paid to the 
importance of being yourself and realizing your unique potential, but 
society mainly wants conformist bureautypes and drones. 

The human species is generally not considered to be pathological. It 
may be considered sinful by many religious folk, but not pathological. 
Groups not ourselves—foreigners, minorities, outcasts, the mad, the 
bad and feckless—may be described in pathological terms, but while 
we have whole sociological and psychiatric vocabularies for misfits we 
have very few terms for sick organizations, societies, or species. Could 
it be that this is due to a failure of imagination that is itself rooted in 
a species-deep instinct for survival? Could it be that this instinct is 
reified in norms and beliefs that militate against consideration of the 
dire conclusion that life is sickness? If so, one of the tragic features of 
mass survival norms is that conception, childbirth and longevity are so 
feted and reinforced that mass is ensured and suffering within it will 
endure for individuals. 

Dreaming and sex may be done mainly in the dark, certainly mostly 
in privacy. In the daylight, in our interactions with each other and in 
public life we maintain a subdued decorum. We are ruled by social 
rituals. We are not usually rude. We are indeed usually not even honest, 
but rather hedged in by taboos. One theory has it that language partly 
evolved to replace what would otherwise have been overwhelming 
emotional displays in increasingly dense societies. But sophisticated 
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language twists emotional truth so far that we often lose track of what 
we are feeling. We become detached. We may seek refuge in artificial 
stimulation and manipulation, turning to drama, film, or even therapy, 
only to regain a borrowed sense of what raw emotion is. We may turn 
to crimes of passion. Or we may abide in a state of restless unease, 
becoming susceptible to psychosomatic illnesses, perhaps, or suffering 
quietly under the dull weight of boredom. 

Having outlined a “vertical” account of anthropathology as a chain 
of causation from collective past to present, we may proceed to think 
in terms of horizontally transmitted anthropathology. To begin with, 
consider naturally occurring disasters—earthquakes, volcanic erup¬ 
tions, tsunamis, extreme weather events, famines, and so on. Even if 
we avoid the direct impact of such events, the threat is present and ever 
looming, and it takes a psychic toll. Also to be expected are cyclical 
negative events such as bad winters or summers, which can seriously 
affect mood and even kill some of the very elderly. (We are, after all, 
a Goldilocks species requiring, if we are to survive, not too much or 
little of certain things.) To the list of forces that weigh against a state of 
tranquility in the present, we may further add man-made events like 
wars and violent crime, financial crashes, pollution, and poverty. What 
we may forget to factor in, however, is the everyday psychotoxic milieu 
in which we must live. We readily say when we walk into a room that 
“you could cut the tension with a knife,” as if unpleasant interpersonal 
reactions and moods were still lingering; and many psychoanalysts 
believe themselves capable of picking up their patients’ unconscious 
emanations somatically. But it doesn’t take much thought to see that 
if we live in toxic cultures—whether depressing banlieues and slums, 
high-stress finance industries, prisons, nursing homes, etc.—this will 
probably affect us deeply. As I write there are research reports pur¬ 
porting to show an increase in domestic violence that is attributed to 
climate change.'’^ 

Objections to anthropathology are many. For Tallis, most evolution¬ 
ary psychological and neuro-deterministic models of human develop¬ 
ment are exaggerated and foolish. Although evolved from less complex 
life forms, humans are vastly superior in many ways and it is a serious 
mistake, he contends, to see ourselves as an equal, much less inferior, 

61 See Harvey, F. (2013) Climate change linked to violent behavior. The Guardian, 2 August; and Brennan, 
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part of the natural order. Feminists point out that while many species 
have dominant males, many others have dominant females, and it may 
be noted that while much of our development has been driven biologi¬ 
cally, cultural forces are also in play. Neuroplasticity is, after all, a key 
feature of human nature. It may be pointed out that within a matter 
of decades great strides have been made toward gender equality, and 
it may be suggested that it is patriarchal habit, not genes, that impede 
yet greater progress. After millennia of brutal violence, if Steven Pinker 
is to be believed, violence of most kinds is in slow decline across the 
globe. And in any case, most academics regard sweeping conclusions 
about any generalized “human nature” as invalid, or at least highly 
suspicious. 

It is well to consider such and other rejoinders that might be 
mounted against the bracing verdict of anthropathology. It is also 
wise to consider the difficulties that color and confound our thinking 
where the “big picture” is concerned. Does freedom evolve?® Or does 
our consciousness project fantasies of freedom? Is there some middle 
position along the lines of our being partly clockwork and partly free, 
depending on context and other variables? We are the ones trying to 
make this call, and we are deeply biased. To further complicate matters, 
there is no consensual “we.” Who among us are least biased and most 
nobly motivated to draw an objective picture? Most scientists may be 
dedicated to producing an objective picture, but they are usually in¬ 
clined to focus on particulars, not the wide lens. Philosophers too aim 
at objective accounts but are helplessly diverted down non-convergent 
analytic pathways. Religious adherents are the most likely to claim 
big picture authority, but they are clearly, even dogmatically, biased. 
Mystics may claim experiential access to “oneness” or “enlightenment” 
but they are just as soon challenged to explain these matters coher¬ 
ently. Regardless, ordinary mortals usually lack the necessary grasp of 
accurate detail to make sense of any of it. With so many thorns dotting 
the path, we may ask whether it is legitimate to formulate big questions 
at all. Can we propose a picture of the human situation and plot an 
agenda from some sort of probabilistic middle ground? 

My answer will not satisfy those who hunger for magical or religious 
explanations. I offer no salve for those who long for noble purposes, 
for those who insist on dignity as a terminal value, nor for those who 

62 Dennett, D. (2004) Freedom Evolves. New York: Penguin. 
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favor a teleological account of human progress or of humanity itself 
To my mind, the “big picture” is unfortunately fairly simple, if hard 
to stomach. We evolved haphazardly within a random universe; no 
purpose underpins us, no God watches over us, and no assured glori¬ 
ous future awaits us. We are saddled with a dualistic consciousness 
that weighs us down and plays tricks on us. We have built and seem 
unable to dismantle a dehumanizing and destructive civilization and 
mindset that perpetuates deceit and greed. We can make ourselves as 
comfortable as possible, as doctors tell their terminally ill patients, but 
we are sadly incurable. 

Accepting a more or less anthropathological account of human exis¬ 
tence may be difficult or even horrifying, but it could release us from 
the grip of superstition and it could spare us from agonizing over ques¬ 
tions that lead nowhere. To those hooked on religious or political fan¬ 
tasy this wiU seem bleak. But it should release at least some from the 
self-blaming that spirals into lifelong misery. It might lead to a drop in 
world population. It might lead to saner social arrangements. It might 
even summon a few more Krishnamurtis'’^ to light a path through the 
darkness. 

But while we may seek guidance in rare examples of enlightened 
beings, we can also look at more common examples. People with Down 
Syndrome and other neurodevelopmental problems, for example, often 
have in common an apparent inability to lie or dissemble and are also 
generally affectionate. Such genetic aberrations might at least cause us 
to ask questions about the causes of the common human talents for 
mendacity and dysempathy. Ifs not quite so clear whether neurotypi¬ 
cal babies are always free of incipient mendacity and hatred but most 
of us seem to learn these traits in childhood rather than being born 
with them. Exactly how we become acquisitive is another matter: most 
of us do seem to be natural acquirers, and our attachment to things 
and people may underpin the selfish and damaging excesses of capital¬ 
ism. Of related significance is the hippie phenomenon of the 1960s in 
which LSD had a central role, temporarily converting its ingesters into 
sensuous, peace-loving mystics and visionaries. But the potent chem¬ 
istry of LSD is at odds with the typical modern brain that works to 
suppress individuality, to facilitate acceptance of dehumanizing jobs 

63 U.G. Krishnamurti (1918-2007) was a renowned “anti-guru” whom many considered enlightened. 
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and so much civilizational nonsense. What neurochemistry of the 
human condition is relevant here? I’m not suggesting that a gene for 
anthropathology, or some associated neurological substrate exists. But 
perhaps something is installed in us that pushes us irreversibly toward 
the negative behaviors we live with today'’"* 

However, there remains the sticky problem of what I have elsewhere 
called “anthropathological loops.” By this I simply mean that our nec¬ 
essary problem-solving efforts and ventures frequently spawn new 
problems. We cannot stand still in our evolution and development, 
contrary to the romantic implications of many anarchist manifestos. 
Even if we wanted to maintain some sort of non-progressive equilib¬ 
rium, natural challenges always arise that we cannot ignore: We have to 
respond, to do something, and we can only do so with what is available 
to us in the present with our limited knowledge. We cannot see very far 
into the future and we cannot account for the complexity of our envi¬ 
ronment. We can claim to operate by noble Enlightenment principles 
of rational progress but we seem susceptible to what Gary Marcus calls 
kluges,“ inventing pragmatic, fallible, short-to-medium-term mecha¬ 
nisms for overcoming problems. I think we can say that everything 
from primitive tools to religion, agriculture, armies, marriage, school¬ 
ing, refrigeration, mass transportation, and so on, has been created to 
answer some challenge. These may sometimes be mixed with whimsy, 
and they may add to our creative powers, but they also make life more 
complicated and stressful, and accidents and errors more inevitable. 
Not only do airplanes lead to pollution and some fatalities, but univer¬ 
sities lead to over-inteUectualization, social hierarchy, and delusions of 
mastery. Moving from a hunter-gatherer existence to farming had its 
benefits. Moving from farming to factories seemed a kind of improve¬ 
ment. Moving to the post-industrial environment of cubicles and of¬ 
fices brought attendant extended life spans. But these transitions have 
also led to the so-called law of unintended consequences, including 
myopia, sedentarism, unhealthy diets, obesity, and other diseases as¬ 
sociated with longer, less physically active lives. 

Both as individuals and as societies we are forever making 

64 See for example Bolte Taylor, J. (2008) My Stroke of Insight: A Brain Scientists Personal Journey. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. The author had a stroke which damaged part of her brain but, she reports, also 
unleashed nirvana-like experience from the right side of her brain. How anyone can reliably retrieve this 
nirvanic function without having a high-risk stroke may be a key question for science. Epilepsy researchers 
have also identified ecstasy-like experiences among some sufferers. 
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adjustments. It is in our nature to scan for threats, to maximize plea¬ 
sure and minimize suffering and pain. Kim Sterelny has argued that 
much of our evolution was driven by thought arising as a mechanism 
to recognize, evaluate, and respond to threats.'’’’ Part of this process 
entails vigilance, which can easily give way to unpleasant anxiety. In 
this way the progressive conquest of threats arguably leads to greater 
anxiety over new threats, which need to be eliminated in turn. At 
some point we are left with boredom. In other words, our success in 
anticipating threats (primarily guarding against, hunting, killing and 
retreating from predators; minimizing the problems of isolation and 
inhospitable or extreme weather conditions; and also guarding against 
food shortages by inventing better hunting methods, more reliable 
storage, and agriculture) has left us on chronically high alert but with 
fewer real enemies. In my view the ensuing lack of copious natural 
threats, along with more densely populated settlements, has meant 
that we have sought to increase our pleasure. More jewels, sex, opium, 
art, entertainment, sport, books, money, etc. Unfortunately these 
boredom-transcending, pain-killing, pleasure-maximizing activities 
tend to invite further problems. Sex leads to pregnancy, escalating 
population levels, disease, marriage, and divorce. Drugs lead to mood 
swings, addiction, crime, death. Policy reforms often lead to overkill— 
from too much immigration to racist exclusions, from an unfettered 
market economy to burdensome taxation; and so on. The very pursuit 
of knowledge forces us to choose between hypotheses (God or evolu¬ 
tion, life from inorganic matter or extraterrestrial panspermia) and to 
abandon some hypotheses, yet our knowledge is never final and we 
can sometimes find ourselves to be very wrong. We can lurch too far 
in optimistic or pessimistic directions. Always trying to get the threat- 
pain-pleasure balance right, we can never find the perfect balance. 

Our most marked characteristic is our vast brain power, which has 
two-sided consequences. This is now being augmented by artificial 
intelligence and it is quite possible that we will gradually transform 
ourselves into super-efficient, emotionally untroubled cyborgs. In 
the meantime, information overload and ever more symbolic forms 
of communication and self-deception lure us away from feelings or 
direct knowledge. We create capitalism and are duped by its products, 
but we also create socialist states that distort our minds and thoughts, 

66 Sterelny, K. (2003) Thought in a Hostile World: The Evolution of Human Cognition. Malden, MA: Black- 
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and our freedoms. The great tragedy of human progress is that we 
attempt in every domain to improve matters but are usually trapped 
between bad outcomes; we seem unable to steer any middle path or to 
hold off making unwise commitments. In practical affairs, in politics 
and personal relationships, we continually face obstacles which we 
may defer by compromise, deception, postponement, or short-lived 
illusions. Televisions and other VDUs have kept us entertained for de¬ 
cades but render us unhealthily sedentary and uncreative. Education 
has given us an incitement to busy learning but has also duped and 
stifled us. Psychofherapy has made us believe fhere is a personal solu¬ 
tion to everything, mediated by mysterious professionals. We are all 
dizzily trying to keep up with the latest developments, or trying to 
maintain some balance between the fantasy of mastery and success, 
all in the self-knowledge of our sorry limitations. I suspect that deep 
down we intuit that we are borne along towards a fictitious horizon 
of self-fulfillment and a just and happy society by a complex web of 
illusions, and that there never can be any arrival. We console ourselves, 
kid ourselves, with the tedious metaphor of being on a journey. 

The next time you are excited by the question of why there is some¬ 
thing rather than nothing, ask two related questions. First, does the 
mind’s ability to ask such a question necessitate an answer it can grasp? 
Zapffe suggests our central problem is our tragically over-developed 
consciousness. We may never, will probably never, find ouf definitively 
why there is something rather than nothing, and in the meantime we 
may have to accept that our brains are incapable of adducing an answer. 
Second, is the something necessarily worth having? We assume there 
is something amazing about existence (even I feel that existence is at 
least interesting) but is the cost of this something existing perhaps too 
high? That’s obviously a godless view. But even if you believe in God, it 
seems fair to ask whether God made a mess of the design and exacted 
too high a price from his creations. 

When you next ask yourself “Why am I here?” try answering “I’m 
here as an end result of a very long and random process of evolution, 
nothing more nor less.” Try out the thought that all the quirks that 
make you unique are a mathematically complex inevitability, and that 
in the grand game of genes, history, families, cultures, and accidents 
you get a randomly good, bad, or mixed hand. When you next agonize 
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about what you can do to improve your life, think “probably not much, 
but maybe a little.” When confronted with the gloomy thought that 
living in an indifferent universe, having a time-limited life, struggling 
in a world population of seven billion and rising, being in a partly 
absurd society run by illusions and fenced about with taboos, see how 
liberating it can be to face these truths. It may be partly gloomy, at 
least some of the time. It certainly challenges the norms—the Zapffean 
anchoring—of religious myth, political lies, over-optimistic rationality, 
and so on, but it sets up a fresh challenge: What shall we do with the 
time and resources we have on our fragile planet? To what extent are 
our own minds the self-defeating end result of an anthropathological 
process? Can human societies radically change? Can you and I change 
radically as individuals? Maybe, maybe not. And in the long run, does 
it matter? Perhaps it does, perhaps not. Or perhaps, as they say, were 
asking the wrong questions; perhaps there are no right questions either. 
Meanwhile we will keep evolving. In time, we may develop tougher 
psychological rods and cones, allowing us to see better in the dark. 

Perhaps one day a couple of anthropathologists will darken your 
doorstep and ask you why you’re here, why we have so many problems, 
and whether you’re interested in reading some pamphlets and join¬ 
ing them. In the beginning was the Word, then Babel, logic, monkeys 
with typewriters. Coca Cola, Facebook. And there was lire, the wheel, 
fences, churches, borders, guns, bombs, television, dentistry, penicillin. 
Las Vegas, excessive carbon emissions, space travel, progress. 
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3. Three Cheers for 
Depressive Realism 


The dreams in which I’m dying are the best I’ve ever had. 

—“Mad World,” Tears for Fears 

Life is bleak, absurd, filled with suffering. Life is joyful, meaningful, 
filled with potential. Life is both of these things. Life is neither of these 
things. What life is perhaps changes its complexion from time to time, 
or our perceptions of and beliefs about it change. In this chapter I will 
defend the first position, that life is bleak, while somehow acknowl¬ 
edging the others. Human existence is a penal colony; a sexually trans¬ 
mitted disease; a disappointment; nothing but suffering; “a sky-dive: 
ouf of a cunf info fhe grave”;'’^ a one-way fickef fo fhe cremaforium. 
“Nobody gefs ouf of here alive.” Every day is a grim passage, a sfruggle 
fhrough momenfs and hours of loneliness, boredom, empfiness, and 
self-loafhing. 

I counf myself among fhe pessimisfs. I believe fhaf life is suffering. 
I force myself (my confraself) fo look af ofher positions, buf fhis re¬ 
mains my defaulf. 

More specifically, I am a depressive realisf. 


6)1 


67 This quote is attributed to Faina Ranveskaya but similar observations can be found in Becketts Waiting 
for Godot. 
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So, what is depressive realism, or DR? What are its merits? Who are 
its champions (the DRs), and who are its critics? 

Most people know how depression feels, if only in its mild and brief 
forms as sadness, melancholy, boredom, and transient hopelessness. 
I have known only a handful of people who told me they have never 
felt depressed and I was once extremely surprised in a small sponta¬ 
neous straw poll of students to discover how few had never thought 
about killing themselves. It’s easy to trot out the words that describe 
depression but they don’t come near capturing its body-heavy, almost 
paralyzing sense of pointlessness: apathy, inertia, anhedonia, the in¬ 
ability to initiate or respond, subdued panic, isolation, defeat, seeing 
no good future. What we then feel about the wider world also becomes 
“depressed.” People are no good, society is rotten, life is pointless. It’s 
easy to take these personal states and views as simply manifestations of 
one degree or another of clinical depression, an individual’s pathology 
that can and should be cured. This is what cognitive behavior therapy 
imagines it does—that it diagnoses and changes what goes on in your 
head independently of questions about what happens around you. 
The life that surrounds you is either neutral or good, not something 
that can be considered inherently bad or depressing. Now, we can 
argue that depressed people are those who are particularly sensitive 
to a world that has a large dollop of pointlessness and absurdity in 
its make-up, that such a world is inherently, and perhaps inescapably, 
depressing. DRs are rightfully Pollyannaphobic. The opposite view is 
that life is good, filled with reasons to be happy, and that depressed 
and pessimistic people, killjoys, willfully want to spoil it. And since we 
have no way of objectively measuring how intrinsically good or bad 
life is, we usually end up with the stand-off between Pollyannas and 
Eeyores, “agreeing to disagree.” 

Depressive realism refers to the finding of several studies by psy¬ 
chologists in the 1970s and 1980s that depressed people have a more 
realistic grasp of their importance, reputation, and agency, and per¬ 
haps of reality generally, than non-depressed people. Put differently, 
it has been speculated that the depressed have fewer illusions than 
others, when embracing certain illusions (see Chapter 4) seems to be 
the basis for the ability to live happily and to flourish. Some sfudies 
have found, for example, fhaf people wifh religious commitment live 
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longer and happier lives.'’® Voltaire’s Candide portrayed Dr. Pangloss 
as a deluded optimist (the epitome of optimistic realism), and the 
character is thought to be loosely based on the philosopher Gottfried 
Leibniz who believed we live in the best of all possible worlds. The 
original psychological findings remain disputed and some insist that 
the depressed in fact are the more deluded in their estimation of how 
poor their prospects are and how bad the world is. But the term has 
stuck and I use it here in the perversely positive sense, somewhat like 
“mad pride.” 

Depressive realism has a very impressive pedigree. The Buddha pro¬ 
nounced that “all life is suffering” about 2,500 years ago, at roughly 
the time when the original Greek tragedies were composed. The Old 
Testament writers and prophets bequeathed us the concepts of human 
evil, sin, and the Fall, all this stemming from about the 5th century 
BGE when Adam behaved badly and doomed us all to suffering and 
death. From Paul through Augustine and Aquinas we have inherited 
the concept of original sin. The idea that we live in a “vale of tears” is 
probably from a Gatholic hymn. Shakespeare put the phrases “to be or 
not to be” and “shuffle off our mortal coil” in Hamlet’s mouth in 1603. 
Robert Burton’s monumental The Anatomy of Melancholy was pub¬ 
lished in 1621 and George Gheyne’s The English Malady in 1733. DR 
is hardly a wacky modern idea owing its existence to Enlightenment- 
denying pessimists or to 20th century existentialists. 

Nor is it an entirely European phenomenon. Even in the USA, 
home of seemingly compulsory hyper-optimism, authors like Edgar 
Saltus, Peter Heinegg, and Joshua Dienstag attest to American pes¬ 
simism as a “minoritarian heresy.”® And the American horror writer 
Thomas Ligotti (more on whom below) is a top dog of the DR world. 
Barbara Ehrenreich boldly reminds us that the unremittingly positive 
American mentality resembles erstwhile Soviet Russia’s compulsory 
optimism, where the penalty for pessimism was often being sent to 
a labor camp.^° Even on American television one can see DR vividly 
depicted, for example in shows like Curb Your Enthusiasm and South 
Park. One episode of the latter show (entitled “Ass Burgers”) finds the 

68 While this has been received wisdom for some time, a recent finding appears to contradict it, suggesting 
that pessimists may live longer. See Lang, F.R., Weiss, D., Gerstorf, & Wagner, G.G. (2013) Forecasting life 
satisfaction across adulthood: benefits of seeing a dark future? Psychology and Aging, doi. 1037/a0030797. 

69 Heinegg, P. (2005) Better Than Both: The Case for Pessimism. Lanham, MA: Hamilton, p. 60. 

70 Ehrenreich, B. (2011) Bright-Sided: How Positive Thinkingls Undermining America. New York: Metro¬ 
politan. 
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character Kyle in a profound DR state; when he begins to see the world 
as pure shit (literally, as people and cultural signage are transformed 
into fecal simulacra), he soon joins a group of cynical freedom-lighters 
with Matrix characteristics. 

It is estimated by the World Health Organization that diagnosable de¬ 
pression is a major cause of disability worldwide, affecting about one in 
20 people globally, lying behind about one million annual suicides and 
many more attempts at suicide; and that by 2030 depression will be the 
leading form of disability. One survey of post-qualifying psychothera¬ 
pists concluded that more than half of all therapists suffer from some 
degree of depression at times.^^ Depressive realism is by no means the 
majority outlook or personality orientation today, true, but neither is it 
obvious that we are living on the sunny uplands of human history. 

Below I present concisely a number of prominent writers and phi¬ 
losophers I designate as depressive realists or DRs, although it cannot 
be said they necessarily would have accepted (or would accept, in the 
case of those yet living) this distinction. 

Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was a German philosopher who 
may be regarded as the grandfather of all subsequent pessimistic and 
nihilistic thought, despite himself being influenced by Buddhism. For 
Schopenhauer, human life was shaped by desire or will, which usually 
leads to dissatisfaction and suffering. The will to live is embodied in sex, 
a topic Schopenhauer took more seriously than most other philoso¬ 
phers. His views included a pro-eugenic stance, a degree of misogyny, 
an accent on determinism, compassion for animals, and a dismal as¬ 
sessment of individual life as a futile, downhill affair. It is often said that 
he anticipated evolutionary theory and greatly influenced many subse¬ 
quent writers and artists. Like many DR philosophers, he did not work 
primarily within a university setting. He lived alone, did not marry but 
regularly visited a brothel, had no children but was fond of dogs. 

Giacomo Leopardi (1798-1837) was an Italian poet and essayist who 
wrote prolifically on romantic and pessimistic themes. Disillusioned 
both with the Catholic religion and Enlightenment reason of his time, 
he appeared to take a nihilistic view of life. He wrote of the tedium of 
life and its illusory qualities, of the shortness of life, of lost youth and 
aging, of the unhappiness of mankind in contrast with vibrant nature, 

71 Adams, M. (2014) The Myth of the Untroubled Therapist. London: Routledge. 
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and of excessive reason in an over-civilized world. Antinatalist senti¬ 
ments are evident in his verse, such as the following: 

But why bring into light 

This child, and keep him living, 

If he then needs consoling all his lifeV^ 

Leopardi’s Canti in particular are resonant with themes of disap¬ 
pointed love, and the love/death polarity was a common element in 
his writings. He died in a cholera epidemic. 

Peter Wessel Zapffe (1899-1990) was a Norwegian philosopher and 
poet. Inspired by Schopenhauer and Freud among others, Zapffe con¬ 
ceived of human beings as being tragically over-developed in their 
intellect, arguing that such over-development leads people to demand 
more from life than is actually available. A mountaineer, nature con¬ 
servationist, and avoider of procreation (although twice married), he 
regarded humanity as terminally problematic. Zapffe’s schema can be 
understood concisely as follows: isolation is the unconscious mecha¬ 
nism of denial whereby we screen out or deny disturbing aspects of 
reality; anchoring is the setting down of points around which to con¬ 
struct life-sustaining values, including religious, political, and moral 
views, and so on; distraction comprises all those familiar means we 
have to entertain and soothe ourselves; sublimation, the least tragedy- 
denying of these defense mechanisms, refers to any aesthetic pursuit 
that converts human tragedy into art (e.g. Zapffe’s own writing and 
that of Beckett, Cioran, et al.). His still largely untranslated works 
have been neglected by most scholars, being promoted primarily by 
the American writer Thomas Ligotti. Although Zapffe doesn’t use such 
language, I think his schema underlines the view that we think too 
much, that we suffer from surplus rationality. Philosophy itself may be 
a symptom of our Zapffean condition (hence the joke about the typical 
philosopher—a blind man looking in a dark room for a black hat that 
isn’t there). 

Samuel Beckett (1906-1989) was an Irish playwright, novelist, and 
poet who wrote in a style characterized by sparseness and a heavy in¬ 
clination toward absurdity. Much loved by intellectuals, Beckett prob- 
ably doesn’t hav e the semi-popular following of Larkin, Munch, or 

72 Leopardi, G. (1831/2008) Canti. Trans. J.G. Nichols. London: Oneworld Classics, p.l53. 
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Houellebecq due to the central place of futility in his virtually plotless 
writings. Nevertheless, Beckett won a Nobel Prize and his play Waiting 
for Godot has been widely performed. Beckett was sympathetic to 
Buddhism and Schopenhauer and is often compared with Kafka. The 
pointlessness of existence was somehow accompanied in his life and 
work by a certain stoicism and artistic compulsion (or Zapffean sub¬ 
limation). Reportedly kindly in person, Beckett underwent psycho¬ 
analysis with Wilfred Bion, was active in the French resistance, had 
no children, and took no interest in possessions or fame. Characters 
in his novels and plays are often old men without purpose or direction, 
often ruminating on their lives, waiting to die or indeed already dead: 
“I cant go on. I’ll go on” is his leitmotif. Beckett has been referred to as 
pessimistic yet there is no real anger or spite in his works, which are 
often peppered with humor. 

Emil (E.M.) Cioran (1911-1995) was born in Romania but spent most 
of his life in Paris. A long-term insomniac, he lived frugally and de¬ 
voted himself to writing, mainly aphoristically and almost entirely in 
a nihilistic manner about suicide, history, religion, philosophy, and 
life generally. He was influenced by Buddhism, Schopenhauer, and 
Nietzsche, but eschewed the mantle of philosopher. His writings 
repeat the theme of pointlessness, of the arbitrariness of life, of decay 
and disappointment, and he has been noted as a master of paradox 
and sarcasm. To some extent he mixed with but never joined other 
existentialists like Sartre. He had a long-term partner, Simone Boue, 
but was childless. 

Philip Larkin (1922-1985) was the British poet most famous for the 
line “They fuck you up, your Mum and Dad.” That poem. This Be The 
Verse, concludes with “Get out as early as you can / And don’t have any 
kids yourself.” And Larkin indeed died childless at 63. For a pessimist, 
often regarded as contemptuous and fatalistic, Larkin has been sur¬ 
prisingly popular in surveys of UK poets. Somewhat like Cioran, he 
had a knack for pithy summaries of mundane existential bleakness. 

John Gray (1948-) is an English philosopher and essayist formerly as¬ 
sociated with the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
He has written several pessimistically-themed books denying the 
possibility of progress in human affairs. In his best known, largely 
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aphoristic text, Straw Dogs, Gray draws incisive parallels between re¬ 
ligious and secular modes of reasoning to argue that human beings 
mistakenly see themselves as superior to all other life. The Silence of 
Animals expands upon Gray’s central themes of human hubris and the 
artifice of progress. 

Thomas Ligotti (1953 -) is an American horror writer who links fiction 
with (thankfully non-academic) philosophy. His nonfiction treatise 
The Conspiracy against the Human Race^^ provides an uncompromis¬ 
ingly bleak overview of pessimistic thought, outlining and amplifying 
the bleak pronouncements of writers such as Arthur Schopenhauer, 
Garlo Michelstaedter, Philipp Mainlander, Edgar Saltus, Peter Zapffe, 
and H.P Lovecraft to scaffold his own scathing attack on defenders 
of the default position that “life is all right.” Ligotti is probably the 
most mercilessly grim analyst of the human condition in this rogues 
gallery; bitterly attacking both optimists and half-hearted DRs, he 
draws heavily on Zapffe’s schema, conceding that he himself uses sub¬ 
limation to maintain vitality before the sprawl of what he describes as 
a “malignantly useless” universe. One film writer^"* has characterized 
Ligotti’s literary mission as a “quest for the noir grail,” and if we gave 
out DR awards like the Oscars, Ligotti would get my vote for sheer in¬ 
tegrity. Quite comically, it has been said that the philosopher Herman 
Tonnessen often tried to “out-Zapffe Zapffe,” but Ligotti’s niche sug¬ 
gests the existence of yet deeper realms of darkness. Put simply, he 
out-DRs them all. 

David Benatar (19??-) is a contemporary South African moral phi¬ 
losopher best known for his hook Better Never to Have Been: The Harm 
of Coming into Existence. Benatar argues that the pains of existing for 
humans are always greater than any pleasures and that this should 
exert serious moral pressure on us not to have children. He does not 
advocate suicide, distinguishing between a life not yet started and one 
already begun, but he is pro-abortion. Benatar fully realizes that his 
position is unwelcome to the majority of people but puts his faith in 
reason, not approval. As an antinatalist, he is also in favor of the phased 
extinction of the entire human race. He regards individuals as units of 
suffering and argues that most people play down the extent and reality 

73 Ligotti, T. (2010) The Conspiracy against the Human Race. New York Hippocampus. 

74 Silver, A. Sc Ursini, J. (eds) (1996) Film Noir: A Reader. New York Limelight. 
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of suffering, including their own. Most human beings remain indif¬ 
ferent, he claims, to the harm incurred by bringing life into existence. 

Michel Houellebecq (1958-) is a controversial French novelist and poet 
whose work has been described as nihilistic and bitter. His male char¬ 
acters are generally cynical and lacking in empathy; they lead empty 
lives, seeming interested only in casual sex (Houellebecq’s novels often 
involve sex tourism). Houellebecq’s writings have attracted vocal criti¬ 
cism, with some critics denouncing his work as vulgar, misanthropic, 
pornographic, and Islamophobic.^® He has expressed a loathing for 
the aging process and in one novel. The Map and the Territory, he de¬ 
picts himself as a character who is murdered, a vicitim of decapita¬ 
tion. As a child his mother abandoned him, leaving him under the 
care of his grandmother. Houellebecq has suffered from depression 
and spent some time in psychiatric hospitals. In spite of the despairing 
tone of most of his books, he remains an extremely popular novel¬ 
ist—an enfant terrible of French letters whose persona draws inevitable 
comparison to Sade, Baudelaire, and Camus. He has been inspired by 
Schopenhauer and, like Ligotti, has written insightfully about H.P. 
Lovecraft. 

Ray Brassier (1965-) is an academic philosopher chiefly distinguished 
for his book Nihil Unbound, in which he excoriates philosophers for 
failing to confront the challenge of nihilism. “The disenchantment of 
the world” (including skepticism as to the scope of rationality) and 
nature’s indifference to humans are themes that underpin his work. 
“Everything is dead already,” says Brassier, “because extinction disables 
those possibilities which were taken to be constitutive of life and exis¬ 
tence, but also because the will to know is driven by the traumatic real¬ 
ity of extinction.”^'’ Being primarily addressed to fellow philosophers. 
Brassier’s writing is presented in dense language that probably very 
few can follow. 


75 Houellebecq’s most recent novel Submission (2015) imagines an Islam-ruled France of the future. 

76 Brassier, R. (2007) Nihil Unbound: Enlightenment and Extinction. London: Palgrave, p.239. On the topic 
of the trauma of eventual human extinction and cosmic big crunch, linked with the “something from noth¬ 
ing” debate—see Kraus (2012) above—while it seems almost certain that we will perish absolutely at some 
unknown stage, some physicists have constructed theoretical models of infinite universes that may bounce 
from beginning to ending and back again. There is even some speculation that trillions of years from now 
we might have found a way to survive cosmic annihilation (see Webb, J. (2013) Nothing: From Absolute Zero 
to Cosmic Oblivion. London: Profile, especially pp. 216-228). That idea may be a partial incitement for some 
DRs to repent, roll up their sleeves, and get busy in the lab. 
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Mitchell Heisman (1975-2010) was an American psychology gradu¬ 
ate who, at the age of 35, shot himself in full public view at Harvard 
University. Shortly before his death, he had completed a 1,905 page 
manuscript entitled Suicide Note that was quite scholarly in style and 
substance. Although it has been suggested that the death of his father 
when he was 12 may have led Heisman to become withdrawn and de¬ 
pressed (his mother believes his consumption of Ritalin worsened his 
depression), he nevertheless dedicated five years of his life to a sprawl¬ 
ing treatise on nihilism (in which he argued, inter alia, that human 
destiny is sociobiologically determined; that life has no compelling 
purpose; and that “viviocentrism”—the prejudice against death—in¬ 
veighs against a clear-eyed appraisal of the human predicament) before 
following through with the corresponding act of self-annihilation. 
Heisman’s case forces us to ask if the conclusion of meaninglessness 
inevitably indicates suicide, and whether such a conclusion and action 
can be regarded as necessarily selfish and pathological. 

In a similar incident the philosopher Carlo Michelstaedter (1887- 
1910) shot himself shortly after submitting his Ph.D. thesis. And in 
1998 a reputedly “brilliant” London schoolboy of 15, Dario lacoponi, 
shot himself after plotting a logical analysis of the pros and cons of 
living. There’s something about some young men, isn’t there? It may 
distill to a gut instinct that future life probably doesn’t hold much more 
than an impossibly competitive Sisyphean agenda. Why get out of bed, 
study for exams, sit in offices? Where’s the payoff? Millions of young 
Japanese people suffer from hikikomori, a condition of withdrawal 
from social life; they may stay in their rooms for years or even decades, 
unwilling to engage. Typically discussed as a psychiatric disorder, an 
alternative explanation is that modern life has simply become too 
stressful, absurd, and meaningless to hold any satisfaction; or that the 
cons vastly outweigh the pros. It can be associated with suicidality. For 
anarchists like John Zerzan it is a sign of epidemic social disaffection, 
a consequence of industry and technology gone mad.^^ 

Among artists, the Norwegian Edvard Munch (1863-1944) stands 
out for his preoccupation with anxiety, illness, and death. How do we 
explain the worldwide popularity (not to mention $120 million price 
tag) of The Scream, the best known of Munch’s paintings depicting 
universal anxiety? Munch experienced physical and mental health 

77 Zerzan, J. (2002) Running on Emptiness: The Pathology of Civilization. Los Angeles: Feral House. 
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problems from an early age, and witnessed deaths in the family. He 
spent some time in a psychiatric hospital. He was unsuccessful in long¬ 
term relationships (he had no children) but consorted with prostitutes, 
and many of his works show ambivalence toward women—sisters, in¬ 
nocent girls, seductive women, madonnas, vampires, “old hags.” 

Two Scandinavian filmmakers should be mentioned here. Ingmar 
Bergman (1918-2007), the Swedish director, made numerous films 
that famously explored the themes of illness and death, loneliness, 
marital conflict, madness, and melancholy. The Seventh Seal, one his 
best known films, features the character of Death (the inescapable grim 
reaper), and Cries and Whispers depicts a painful, lingering death, fo¬ 
cusing on the inability of two sisters to cope with the loss of their sister. 
However, Bergmans work resists being called nihilistic since it is also 
filled with mitigating tenderness. Today, the Danish director Lars von 
Trier (1956-) continues to make films, such as Breaking the Waves and 
Antichrist, in which madness and death possess troubled souls. Von 
Trier himself suffers from depression, anxiety, and flight phobia. His 
film Melancholia depicts a womans severe depression coinciding with 
the apocalyptic collision of another planet with the Earth. 

Then there is music that confirms the inescapably tragic dimension 
of life while at the same time soothing—or vindicating—the listener. 
Even without lyrics (or with lyrics in a foreign language) some pieces 
of music access that part of us that somehow knows the darkest bleak¬ 
ness. Thus it is in music that we find the purest expression of Zapffean 
sublimation. Distinctive chords of misery, bleakness, tragedy, sadness, 
and melancholy can be difficult to tease apart but much music con¬ 
veys depressive sentiments more viscerally than writing, and plenty 
of troubled and suicidal musicians attest to a gloomy worldview. A 
miserablist mix-tape might include Johnny Cash’s “Hurt,” Bert Jansch’s 
“Needle of Death,” Gary Jules’ rendition of “Mad World,” REM’s 
“Everybody Hurts,” Don McLean’s “Vincent,” The Smiths’ “Heaven 

78 The case of Munch also brings up the matter of distinctively Scandinavian gloom: Is there something 
uniting the depressive realist aesthetics of Kierkegaard, Munch, Strindberg, Bergman, von Trier, and 
others? George Cheyne believed depression to be “the English malady” and to afflict the more intelligent. 
But to what extent does northerly darkness and cold play a role? While there may be some such links 
and perhaps a peculiarly Scandinavian take on DR, it’s also a pan-European phenomenon. What about 
Munch’s temporal position? Did his era of “morbid piety,” tuberculosis, and Spanish flu predispose him 
to correspondingly morbid anxiety? Perhaps so. But aren’t things better today—with more liberal social 
policies, better healthcare, a better understanding of mental illness, and a greater range of therapies and 
medications? 
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Knows I’m Miserable Now” and “Please, Please Let Me Get What I 
Want,” Nick Cave’s “People Ain’t No Good,” Nine Inch Nails’ “Hurt,” 
Dinah Washington’s “This Bitter Earth,” Charles Hayward’s “Your 
Voice,” Lara del Key’s “Born to Die,” and The Bad Plus’s “Comfortably 
Numb.” Or if you’re not warm to popular form, you might try John 
Williams’ theme to Schindler’s List, Michael Nyman’s “If,” Chopin’s 2nd 
Sonata, Barber’s Adagio for Strings, Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 8 in 
C Minor, and Arvo Part’s Spiegel im Spiegel. 

There are also a number of people whose ideas and work reflect de¬ 
pressive sentiments but who nevertheless resist being classified. In an 
attempt to show the blurrily extended edges of DR, we may consider 
that Soren Kierkegaard, the Danish “father of existentialism,” expressed 
a dreary view of life as a “sickness unto death,” but unlike expositors of 
cosmic hopelessness, Kierkegaard held out for ultimate Christian sal¬ 
vation. The English novelist Thomas Hardy certainly wrote some pain¬ 
ful, tragic novels and verse, and Jude the Obscure alone merits a DR 
badge, yet Hardy’s oeuvre is also filled with rural romanticism. Kafka, 
Mann, Camus, and other existentialist writers display preoccupations 
with death and alienation but don’t necessarily have the full DR sweep. 
Jean-Paul Sartre certainly understood the experience of the nausea 
of existing, of facticity, bad faith, and being de trop (superfluous), but 
he abjured the nihilist’s conclusion with his insistence that meaning 
could be located in human freedom and political engagement. J.G. 
Ballard and other dystopian novelists might be given a place, but their 
complaint is typically not about existence itself, but modernity. The 
physicist David Bohm certainly agreed that human beings are highly 
destructive, that we took a wrong turn in our history that we seem un¬ 
aware of or unable to correct, and that thought itself may be the chief 
culprit. Yet Bohm, while suffering quite acutely himself from periodic 
bouts of severe depression, remained dimly hopeful concerning the 
state of humankind and our prospects. Although some might suggest 
that Leonard Cohen’s music is suitable to commit suicide to, Cohen’s 
tender love poetry and spiritual aspirations evince a more romantic 
than pessimistic view of life. We could also mention Woody Allen, 
whose films and writings, while riddled with angst, hypochondria, and 
sundry neuroses (not to mention a gerontophobic or thanatophobic 
drive to make films past his creative prime), are leavened by humor 
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that is out-of-step with the darker mood of depressive realism. 

Currents of depressive realism are sometimes found in religion. 
Having already noted Kierkegaard’s much-remarked engagement with 
despair, we may turn to St. John of the Cross whose well-known poem 
The Dark Night of the Soul describes a struggle for spiritual union with 
God entailing great hardship and doubt. This struggle against dark¬ 
ness is a recurrent theme in Christian tradition, being potent in the 
hagiographies of St. Paul of the Cross and of Mother Teresa. It may 
trace to the Old Testament where the germinal ordeal of faith-testing 
adversity finds its most resonant expression in the story of Job. Some 
Hindu sadhus endure years of asceticism in a similar exercise of renun¬ 
ciation, recalling the lifestyle of Diogenes of Sinope who renounced all 
that was unnecessary. In all these cases, in spite of enduring protracted 
bleakness, those concerned had a spiritual or philosophical goal. In 
Zapffe’s terms they had anchoring, expecting that fidelity through hard¬ 
ship would reward them with an ultimate meeting (or melting) with 
God or Truth. The Ghristian theologian Rudolph Bultmann, famous 
for his demythologizing project, embraced an existential view of life, 
and some “death of God” theologians have taken seriously the experi¬ 
ence of Godforsakenness, but today’s wave of deeply atheistic, nihilis¬ 
tic DRs offer no such anchoring. The collective malaise they describe 
does not yield to formative distraction; it leaves only sublimation or 
bottomless despair. At the same time, an ascetic response is not inher¬ 
ently religious; for example, the Dutch abstract expressionist painter 
Bram van Velde, a friend of Samuel Beckett, led a minimalist, lonely, 
austere (and one might say mystical) lifestyle.^® 

One of the most interesting figures among those we might assign 
near-DR status is Sigmund Freud. While some scholars have described 
Freud as pessimist,*® his position is of course attenuated by his main 
legacy, psychoanalysis, which, for all its faults, remains a therapy that 
claims or aspires to at least lift its patients from “hysterical misery 
to ordinary unhappiness.” Yet in Civilization and Its Discontents and 
elsewhere Freud puts the case that suppression of individual instinct 
is necessary for social cohesion. His concept of the “death drive” (or 

79 Juliet, C. (2009) Conversations with Samuel Beckett and Bram van Velde. Champaign, IL: Dalkey Archive. 

80 Dienstag, J. F. (2006) Pessimism: Philosophy, Ethic, Spirit. Princeton, NJ; Princeton Univer¬ 
sity Press. See also the Wikipedia entry for philosophical pessimism: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 

Pessimism#Philosophical_pessimism 
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thanatos) argues that all life must return to an inorganic state, and 
the countervailing “pleasure principle” is locked in perpetual ten¬ 
sion with this darker gravity. Although Freud claimed not to have 
read Schopenhauer, many have detected clear links. And in any case, 
nobody has ever described Freud himself as a happy man. 

In Anti-Matter: Michel Houellebecq and Depressive Realism, Ben 
Jeffery®* attempts to apply the knife of artful, morally superior literary 
criticism to Michel HoueUebecq’s oeuvre. Disdaining HoueUebecq’s 
pervasive cynicism and his inconsistent “contempt for art,” Jeffrey fre¬ 
quently cites the work of David Foster Wallace as a contrapuntal exam¬ 
ple of noble, life-affirming literature. But in appraising Wallaces cel¬ 
ebrated work against the drearier pronouncements of Houellebecq the 
Gallic Goliath, it is worth recalling that Wallace was himself a lifelong 
depressive who hanged himself at the age of 46. It may be that Jeffrey, 
seeing all phenomena through the lens of fine words and phrases, falls 
into the Zapffean categories of isolation and sublimation. From such 
vantage, one does not see the awfulness; or one sees it purely in terms 
of moral aesthetics, leaving the brute and ironic facts of existence con¬ 
veniently out of frame. 

Recent years have seen the publication of almost as many books pro¬ 
fessing skepticism about happiness as books extolling the virtues of 
happiness. One of the former is Pascal Bruckner’s Perpetual Euphoria: 
On the Duty to Be Happy. As Bruckner puts it: 

Ultimately, “how’s it going?” is the most futile and the most 
profound of questions. To answer it precisely, one would have 
to make a scrupulous inventory of one’s psyche, considering 
each aspect in detail. No matter: we have to say “fine” out of 
politeness and civility and change the subject.®^ 

In such daily salutations as “How’s it going?” or “How are you?” or 
“ffl va?” we encounter a kind of pseudo-solicitousness that ostensibly 
invites us to unburden but expects only the bland pantomime of cheer¬ 
fulness. Ask me how I am and I might say (for starters) “I’m OK except 
that my back is hurting me again. I’ve been quite lonely lately, and 


81 Jeffrey, B., op. cit. 

82 Bruckner, P. (2010) Perpetual Euphoria: On the Duty to Be Happy. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, p. 19. 
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I’m worried about money and climate change.” But for allegedly happy 
humans this doesn’t compute; it intrudes on the Zapffean defense 
mechanism of isolation/denial. The only recourse most interlocutors 
have is to aver: “I’m sorry to hear that” or “Why don’t you come to my 
church?” or perhaps “Have you considered therapy?” Were one to turn 
the question around, perhaps by asking “How are you? ReallyV’ only 
denial (“I’m fine”), perhaps laced with anger and protest {“Tmfine, I 
told you!”) or disarmed emotional coUapse would follow. Either that or 
“I’m fantastic, thanks! I’ve lost ten pounds! I’m getting married! I’ve just 
got a great new job! Jesus loves me!” Or perhaps “Well, I’m always fine, 
it’s in my nature. I’m not like you.” 

It’s possible to argue that DRs are cursed with the kind of conscious¬ 
ness that isn’t automatically guarded against the horrors of life—that 
their consciousness sees a meaningless universe for what it is and ap¬ 
prehends the struggle of daily life with the jaws of death at the end. In 
other words, DRs may not be eccentrics or party-poopers but people 
who are born without the common anti-horror filter, who discern 
hopelessness—with all manner of denials produced against it—as our 
unavoidable lot. Their perception may not be due to clinical depres¬ 
sion projected outward, but to an all-too-naked perception and under¬ 
standing of what life holds, such that would recast Jeremiah and Job 
as DR prophets. It is possible to argue accordingly that the “optimistic 
realists” (ORs?) are the crazy or deformed ones—that their conscious¬ 
ness is incapable of seeing life as it is. We may yet ask whether such an 
inverse dichotomy brings with it the danger of cultivating a “negative 
elite” that looks too unflinchingly at such terrifying dark truths that 
the masses reflexively fear and that liberals, perhaps reasonably, abhor. 
What if the project of exploding cherished myths to bring grim reality 
into sharper relief makes reality worse? 

We can get into some very silly territory when we play the “opti¬ 
mism versus pessimism” game. When optimists say “I love my life” (as 
some do), how is the pessimist to respond? “No you don’t”? Pose the 
same question—“would you prefer misery or happiness?”—to both 
optimists and pessimists, and who is going to say, “Misery for me, 
please”? Who would will gloom upon himself? Yet if a pessimist says 
he hates his life, optimists are wont to rush in to convince him that 
he doesn’t. Or perhaps the optimist will meet such a statement with a 
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smug chastisement, such as “You’re only happy when you’re unhappy.” 
Obviously many pessimists disbelieve optimists too, hence the joke 
that a pessimist is someone who lives with an optimist. It is likely, in 
any event, that extreme optimistic and pessimistic temperaments are 
largely inherited, which only adds to the difficulty. 

The necessity for neophilia within moribundancy is only the obverse 
of moribundancy within neophilia. We have to constantly innovate 
but even as we glow with pleasure at our creative achievements we 
are heading for extinction. And even as we fall into dismay we realize 
it is pointless to remain gloomy for the entire short time we are here. 
Thus a somewhat bipolar orientation seems appropriate to the human 
condition, and reality for humans is probably more of an alternating 
optimism-pessimism-optimism-pessimism affair than one extreme or 
the other, regardless of one’s default disposition. 

Another take on DR, inspired by a reading of Raymond Tallis,®^ is 
this. If rational optimists like Tallis are correct, anti-humanist pessi¬ 
mists of aU stripes are deeply mistaken. Their errors might be classified 
as epistemological and perhaps, once corrected by superior logic, they 
will relent. Their errors might stem from willful perversity, stupidity, 
or determination to wreck the good thing that the human species is. If 
this latter is the case, the world is better off wifhout them. If we were 
talking about a totalitarian-optimist state, such errant citizens might 
be rounded up, incarcerated, and maybe executed. There is a certain 
logic here: If a group of people persistently poisons a good thing, they 
must be stopped. Many drivers in the UK who get negative points 
for speeding offenses are summoned to take part in corrective speed- 
awareness workshops. Let’s imagine that all persistent Zapffeans were 
rounded up and sent for corrective education, probably with TaUis or 
his like giving the necessary lectures. Would that solve the epistemo¬ 
logical problem? Unlikely. Perhaps the next step might be psychiatric 
assessment and treatment, failing which lobotomies might do the trick. 
Or the brains of Zapffeans might be removed for clinical research. 

I am of course just having fun here. But the serious question con¬ 
cerns the possibility that Tallis and other rational defenders of the 
good humanity thesis are essentially or entirely correct. If they are, 
there must be identifiable reasons to account for the persistence of the 

83 Tallis, R. (2011) Aping Mankind: Neuromania, Darwinitis and the Misrepresentation of Humanity. Dur¬ 
ham: Acumen. 
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contrary disposition. Tallis is quite mistaken, I think, in believing that 
neuromanic and Darwinitic pessimists are significant in number and 
influence. The general public is unaware of such currents and politics 
is barely affected by the marginal expression of such dismal hetero¬ 
doxy. Tallis may be rationally irritated by what he perceives to be an 
irrational and misery-spreading strain of thought, or perhaps the part 
of him that is not completely convinced that life is whoUy good may 
be unconsciously aroused. He must at least ask himself why this gulf 
exists between people like him and those who take a more discon¬ 
solate view of the human predicament. He must be aware of the un¬ 
derlying philosophical conundrum that attends matters of profound 
disagreement. We might express the range of epistemic possibilities in 
the following way: 

1. He is right, and they are wrong (or, put differently, he is 
clever and noble, and they are stupid and demeaning); or 

2. They are right and he is wrong; or 

3. Both sides are right in a logic-ignoring world that some¬ 
how accommodates conflicting viewpoints; or 

4. Neither side is right. 

If the second possibility were true, people like Tallis might be sent 
away for re-education. 

I suspect that even Tallis has his gloomy days, just as most DRs have 
unaccountably upbeat days. The debate is probably more polarized 
than the reality. And if a depressing outlook can be traced to clinical 
factors (as Aaron Beck, founder of cognitive therapy, believes), I am 
sure TaUis would want to exercise compassion toward those afflicted. 
He might conclude that trying to reason with such deranged minds is 
much like trying to persuade those in psychotic states to be reasonable. 
But the matter is not settled, so it is well to consider other accounts. By 
Zapffean reasoning, for example, Tallis must be seen as using isolation 
(denial) and anchoring (appeal to absolute rationality) to subjugate 
his own intuition of existing in a meaningless universe. By Buddhist 
logic, one would therefore have compassion for Tallis. And perhaps by 
standard feminine emotional criteria we might ask why all these men, 
myself included, spend so much time wringing their hands and bang¬ 
ing their heads together to no avail. 
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The feminine perspective here is well worth considering. In my 
experience grumpy old women are far less in evidence than grumpy 
old men.®* If this stereotype holds true, we may ask why.®® Prosaic re¬ 
torts will include “women have better things to do,” or “women are 
too well-grounded to sound off about such things,” and so on. Now, it 
could be that women are excluded from the DR club in the same way 
they’ve been patriarchally excluded from many other domains, but I 
suspect there are other reasons. Many prominent DRs are male phi¬ 
losophers, academics, or writers who are not good in relationships and 
who choose to remain childless.®® Think of Soren Kierkegaard, Arthur 
Schopenhauer, E.M. Cioran, Jean-Paul Sartre, Samuel Beckett, Peter 
Zapffe, Philip Larkin, Thomas Ligotti, David Benatar, Ray Brassier, et al. 
We could suggest they may all reside somewhere, or at least resemble 
those who reside, on the autistic spectrum: clever but cut off from feel¬ 
ings and relafionships. (A separafe considerafion is whefher the many 
religious and philosophical figures like Gautama, Jesus, Diogenes, 

84 But one notable exception is Perry, S. (2014) Every Cradle Is a Grave: Rethinking the Ethics of Birth and 
Suicide. Charleston, WV: Nine-Banded Books. 

85 On women and DR: According to Zapffe, “Women, who in general are less disposed for truth-seeking 
and hence more secure in their living than men, preferably use distraction” (1933) The Last Messiah, trans¬ 
lated—personal communication 7/10/13—by Gisle Tangenes. Such a view, were it put in these terms today, 
would be angrily shot down as pure sexism, and yet to my knowledge there are still relatively few women— 
philosophers, psychoanalysts, or otherwise—who engage publicly in such debates. 

86 Antinatalism concerns opposition to procreation and is found quite commonly among DRs, who 
sincerely believe—“philanthropic antinatalism”—that life contains too much suffering to warrant exposing 
more people to it. See Benatar, D. (2006) Better Never to Have Been: The Harm of Coming into Existence 
Oxford: Oxford University Press; Crawford, J. (2010) Confessions of an Antinatalist. Charleston, WV: 
Nine-Banded Books; and Perry, S. (2014) Every Cradle is a Grave: Rethinking the Ethics of Birth and Suicide. 
Charleston, op cit. It s a mixed bag of ideas, from compassion leading to personal refusal to breed and even 
to voluntary sterilization, to advocating antinatalism for all, and for some advocating the end of the human 
species, or even the end of all sensate life forms. Some may appear by example to advocate childlessness, e.g. 
Jesus, monks, nuns, gurus, and many philosophers. A few but by no means a majority of DRs regard suicide 
as a solution and take that action themselves. History is filled with examples based on the belief that the 
world is harmed by certain groups of people and would be better off without them (see Angus, I. & Butler, S. 
(2011) Too Many People? Population, Immigration, and the Environmental Crisis. Chicago, IL: Haymarket). 
Eugenics was a movement by no means confined to Nazi Germany, nor is genocide unique to it. The writings 
of anarchists John Zerzan and Derrick Jensen, and the actions of the Unabomber, Ted Kaczynski, between 
1979 and 1983, are based on a belief that civilization has to be drastically rolled back to pre-industrial and 
pre-agricultural times, necessarily entailing a reduction of world population—a kind of collateral damage. 
Finding a clear line between principled but passive advocates of antinatalism and de-population, active 
suicides and murderers, and potential nuclear button-pushers, may not be easy. Very few people are likely to 
endorse a significant antinatalist program, and government surveillance departments will not tolerate any 
groups realistic plans for life-threatening and genocidal projects; although most governments are oddly reti¬ 
cent about addressing climate change that may well decimate world population in the decades to come. In 
addition, some religious, cultural, and national ideologies call for pro-life, anti-contraceptive, and maximum 
procreation strategies. Perhaps poignantly, both efilists and those championing “the Hedonistic Imperative” 
agree that suffering abounds and is unacceptable, but the latter group proposes radical technological solu¬ 
tions rather than extinction. Meanwhile world birth statistics currently appear to suggest a small drop in the 
birth rate, with some countries like Russia plunging in population. In Japan a serious fall in the birthrate is 
attributed to many young people shunning relationships altogether, losing interest in sex (mendokusai) and 
displaying signs of what could be called selfish, hedonistic, or economic antinatalism. 
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Hobbes, Wittgenstein, et al. are meaningfully linked as childless pro¬ 
phetic thinkers.) We could argue that both in their personality and life 
experience they confirm for themselves that life is harsh and point¬ 
less, bad enough for them without bringing further people into this 
cruel world. We can make the old argument that women are born to 
give birth, to nurture the young and are naturally disposed to retain 
positive feelings about their offspring’s future; that women are conse¬ 
quently more relational, less solipsistic, in their being than men. 

It’s also possible to argue that women at their unhappiest are more 
likely to be seen in terms of pathology and oppression than as DRs. 
Virginia Woolf, Anne Sexton, and Sylvia Plath, aU suicides, neverthe¬ 
less did not produce entirely life-negating literature. Men—or at least 
some men—appear to be more inclined to regard life as pointless or 
cruel, and men are much more inclined toward life-risking behaviors 
like war, fast driving, aggressive sports, mountaineering, and so on. 
The idea has often been put that men seek thrills and take risks, and 
also seek symbolic immortality, because unlike women they are far less 
invested in nurturing children and grandchildren. Is it that their lives 
appear as dead ends to them? Are men so much less able to contact 
their own feelings or seek understanding from others that they are led 
to bleak positions? I think there is indeed something to this, but it also 
brings us back to the view that depressive realism is purely pathologi¬ 
cal. Do all DRs hold unconscious (or conscious) grudges against their 
mothers that would be dissolved if they underwent therapy? The bitter 
antipathy between Houellebecq and his mother, for example, is well 
publicized. Should we speculate that a little more love at the beginning, 
or even now, would banish or vastly reduce depressive realism? 

Women are understandably “grumpy” about the injustices of patriar¬ 
chy.®^ But those feminists who fought for the vote, were they alive today, 
might have to question what they actually gained. Is there now anyone 
really worth voting for? Anger or depression over injustice seems finite 
in the short term of decades or centuries, and Enlightenment champi¬ 
ons like Tallis can be relied upon to celebrate the march of progress re¬ 
gardless. Yet “progress” tends to bring correlative damage. Women can 
now become priests (join the delusionhood), become soldiers (enjoy 
equal rights to kill and be killed), become CEOs (to bullshit, hire and 
fire with the best of them), and dump their wailing kids in some form 

87 Gilligan, C. & Richards, D.AJ. (2009) The Deepening Darkness: Patriarchy, Resistance, and Democracy’s 

Future. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
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of “daycare.” Meanwhile, other victims of historical injustice discover 
their euphoric freedoms are short-lived or chimerical, as quotidian life 
sinks back into normal treadmill conditions. Get the vote, establish 
world peace, eradicate hunger, mandate universal daycare, then well 
aU be happy. Except it never works out that way. For all their craziness, 
some men at least intuit that at the end of this wish-list rainbow there 
are always more injustices and obstacles stacking up. Like Sisyphean 
housework, the labor of anthropathological loop-closing is never done. 

For anyone who aspires to look reality squarely in the face, the fol¬ 
lowing obstacles to optimistic realism present. There is no God and the 
universe is indifferent to your personal existence and welfare. You have 
a few decades to live and then you wiU die, which is to say you will be 
conclusively annihilated. During your life you will experience at least 
some—and if you’re unlucky, many—forms of adversity, including ge¬ 
netic handicaps or diseases, suboptimal parenting, accidents and mis¬ 
fortunes, social injustices, ad infinitum. Mitigating factors may include 
being loved and loving others, being fortunate genetically, healthwise, 
financially, and circumstantially. Good luck. 

It is striking that theories of human nature®* generally omit reference 
to the DR position, coming only as close as generic existentialism. It 
certainly isn’t taught in schools and I think it is fair to say that our 
avoidance of deeply pessimistic thinking suggests a kind of taboo. 

In considering the range of DR perspectives thus withheld from due 
consideration, we might begin with the position that human existence 
may be so bad, so painful, that suicide is the best option. Many people 
would agree that under at least some circumstances suicide is a valid 
option that should be supported by social policies rather than being 
outlawed, yet the matter isn’t clear-cut—especially when a “right to die” 
is proposed not merely for those suffering from terminal illness but 
for those who would simply prefer not to go on living. While suicide 
relieves the burden of suffering in the life that is ended, it will be noted 
that it also creates further misery for loved-ones. This may be partly 
why, even among distinguished DRs, suicide remains relatively rare. 
A flipside of the suicidal reaction is the annihilation of others (think 

88 Stevenson, L., Haberman, D.L. Sc Wright, P.M. (2012) Twelve Theories of Human Nature, 6th ed. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press. One does not find in such works anything much on rational misanthropy, Scho¬ 
penhauer, or arguments against viviocentrism. As argued by Minois, G. (1999) History of Suicide: Voluntary 
Death in Western Culture. Baltimore, MA: Johns Hopkins Press, suicide has been “the repressed question,” its 
sinful and illegal nature being questioned only recently while its rebranding from self-murder to suicide took 
place as early as 1700. 
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of acts of terrorism, school shootings, Anders Breiviks killing of 77 
people, etc.) or the advocacy of such outward destruction. It may be 
that acts of this kind are most often perpetrated by extreme ideologues 
or by those in the throes of psychosis, but it is telling how often they 
also end in the suicide of the perpetrator. 

Far less sensationally, the bases for a depressive account of life may 
be tested and theorized in scholarly discourse, perhaps by isolating 
salient negationist points and analyzing them for accuracy and import. 
Is all human life likely to end by one disaster or another in the near 
future? Is the entire universe really going to end in so many billions or 
trillions of years? Does it matter? Is ours a universe without purpose? 
Does it matter? Should we be distressed at the prospect of our own 
decrepitude and death? Are our daily routines absurd and pointless? 
Are our societies structured and controlled by illusions and lies? Can 
we take seriously the salvational claims of capitalism, religion, psycho¬ 
therapy, etc? Are doubts about the morality of having children—the 
antinatalist case—justified? Is all the effort of childrearing, schooling, 
work, and relationships worth the attendant waste, boredom, disap¬ 
pointment, and heartache? Can happiness be commanded? Does any 
of it matter? While religious and social studies are usually provided 
(often mandatorily) in schools, such big questions tend to be margin¬ 
alized, discouraged, or banished. Even universities do not take them 
seriously, at best consigning them to a literary genre or to safely ignor- 
able modules of moral philosophy. We do not want children (or adults) 
to encounter and consider seriously questions of this kind. 

One “academic” approach to DR (or “anthropathology” as outlined 
in the previous chapter) is to take seriously the proposition that life is 
bad and examine each proposed etiology in turn. Life is bad because 
we have now discovered via science that the universe has no purpose, 
is accidental, and that there is no rational basis upon which to sustain a 
belief in God. “The eternal silence of these infinite spaces” is frighten¬ 
ing, as Pascal said,®* and fear is bad. Or life is bad because agriculture 
and industry removed us from the natural existence we enjoyed over 
10,000 years ago. Or life is bad because civilization has been run pa- 
triarchaUy for all or more of those years. Or life is bad because capi¬ 
talism has blighted our naturally cooperative and socialist tendencies. 
(Indeed one champion of anti-capitalism, Mark Fisher, highlights the 

89 Pascal, B. (1669/2003) Pensees. New York: Dover. 
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inability of all who are enmeshed in capitalist realism to see its deep 
flaws in these terms: “the realism here is analogous to the inflationary 
perspective of a depressive who believes that any positive state, any 
hope, is a dangerous illusion.”®") 

All such propositions will be met with rebuttals and proposed rem¬ 
edies, of course. These are amply supplied in the variegated currents of 
religion, green anarchism, feminism, communism, therapy, medicine, 
and life extension research. Or it might be contended that biogenic 
solutions would follow if only we would pour more funding into ge¬ 
netic research and action. It’s not hard to imagine a Brave New World 
2.0, Stepford Citizens or Truman Show for All in which genes associated 
with DR are identified and immobilized, allowing us to go about our 
days in a perpetual state of unsullied happiness, rarely or never suffer¬ 
ing from questions and doubts. 

Optimally perhaps (though not to the satisfaction of thoroughly 
disenchanted spirits like Ligotti) we could come up with a counter¬ 
balancing list of mitigating factors and seek remediation where it is 
available. The profile of DR could be raised to the level of a church 
or academic discipline and (why not?) be given a regular television 
slot. Population control could be advertised; quality of life evaluations 
and assisted dying centers could be funded; actuarial exercises could 
be undertaken constantly to assess and monitor social and environ¬ 
mental risks and their implications for collective and individual well¬ 
being. We might at least bring our tragic dimension out into the open, 
not necessarily to negate other beliefs but to “compete” openly in the 
vaunted marketplace of ideas. 

I do admire Benatar’s bravery in taking on the question of whether 
life is worth starting if it contains more suffering fhan pleasure. I find 
if hard fo accepf fhaf fhis is frue for everyone, fhough many do have 
wrefched lives fhaf would probably be beffer nof having begun af all. 
Ligoffi’s view fhaf we are puppefs in a malignanfly useless cosmic 
scheme has an angry infegrify. There is much abouf human life fhaf 
is absurd and fragic. Buf fhose who choose fo confinue living can’f 
live by chronic, venomous disappoinfmenf alone. Zapffe’s four defense 
mechanisms appear fo describe much human behavior, and I fhink we 
are a species fragically addicfed fo fhe avoidance of frufh, buf I’m nof 
sure Zapffe has p resenfed fhe whole sfory. John Gray’s misanfhropic 
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account of human beings deluded by superior self-estimation contains 
much that is true but risks becoming bitterly imbalanced. Having been 
born, the question of whether we should or must continue to be is key. 
But if we are compelled or motivated to get on with it, we must give a 
little thought to how we are to proceed. 

Some may argue that all this talk of DR is sheer nonsense. Anyone 
who insists on such a dim view is free to commit suicide, it will be said, 
and perhaps the expositors of such dreary-minded sentiments should 
remove themselves from the world rather than go on dragging others’ 
moods down. The fact that we all eventually die doesn’t logically mean 
that we should dwell excessively on death; indeed it makes more sense 
to forget about death until the time comes close. As for worrying at all 
about speculative global disasters or the end of the universe billions 
of years hence, this, it may be said, is further nonsense. Life for all 
human beings can be made much safer, healthier, more prosperous, 
and happier in the centuries to come. Embrace the American, prag¬ 
matic can-do spirit and a reasonable degree of hedonism—this is a far 
saner prescription. One group dedicated to life extension technologies, 
pursues exactly such an anti-entropic agenda, for example, and centers 
like Oxford University’s Future of Humanity Institute aim to study all 
possible solutions. Some transhumanists advocate the abolition of suf¬ 
fering, including depression, by all technological means available and 
yet to be developed. So, instead of bewailing your lot, look to the future 
and help others. Many would adopt this response. 

Meanwhile, those of us blighted by a DR consciousness, if we are 
intent on going on though we can’t go on, presumably must find suf¬ 
ficient distraction to pass our days, and sufficient sublimation to get 
ourselves to the feared merciful end provided by nature. Some of us 
may be unaccountably lucky enough to find succor in love, a sur¬ 
vival mechanism apparently not accommodated in Zapffe’s schema. 
Nihilism need not be dysempathic; it can be tempered by affection 
and compassion. It is even possible for a DR to be gloomy about soci¬ 
ety, the environment, and the cosmos, about ultimate concerns, while 
being paradoxically content with his own everyday life. But now and 
then one forgets how to swim in the sea of isolation and one almost 
goes under. 

One, you, I, we. You know who you are, and the reaper knows where 
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you live and which gym you go to. Occasionally a bout of benign resig¬ 
nation may wash over you, a moment of unearned meditative tranquil¬ 
lity that is the closest you may ever get to being truly happy alone in 
your own skin. 


% 



4. Nothing is Real: The 
Study of Illusion 


Under the influence of music I have the illusion of feel¬ 
ing things I don’t really feel, of understanding things I don’t 
understand. 

—The Kreutzer Sonata, Leo Tolstoy 


We humans are a funny lot. We have to an extent transcended the 
natural circumstances of brute survival and suffering and have con¬ 
structed a complex, sophisticated world of our own. We have hundreds 
of languages composed of millions of words that allow us to communi¬ 
cate detailed, nuanced thoughts to each other. I am sitting at my laptop, 
my brain is arranging words, my fingers hit keys that type them out on 
the screen, using technology I do not understand, and I envisage these 
words forming a book to be read by delusional millions of readers 
{my delusion, that is, of course). All these things—words, languages, 
books—are somehow real, yet obviously more symbolic than solidly 
real: the word “food” won’t nourish you. You may like some of what 
you read here, your brain firing up, releasing chemicals and deceiving 
you pleasantly that you are “getting somewhere.” Many writers, myself 
included, are motivated by delusions of originality and immortality: 
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I will say something no one has ever quite said before and this will 
resound for years. Indeed, this is just what happens with books like the 
Bible, in whose “sole authority” illusions do resound across centuries, 
to cast a spell on those hungry for comforting illusions. 

We know that distant stars died eons ago but they appear to us as 
brilliant realities in the night sky. (I say “we know” with the naive con¬ 
fidence of one who accepts what scientists say about all this.) Most ani¬ 
mals have some form of camouflage or some strategy (producing illu¬ 
sions of invisibility or lethality) for disguising their presence or bigging 
themselves up. Ancient Asian religions like Hinduism and Buddhism 
rest on the principle that we humans live in a web of illusion, or maya. 
Life as a dream or illusion is a theme that fills many novels and dramas. 
“Life’s but a walking shadow” says Macbeth. Psychologists tell us that 
“egotistic illusions” are rife. All our human problems probably stem ul¬ 
timately from misperception—perhaps, tragically, from the very facts 
of our physical and biological constitution, being wired to perceive 
in a certain way. I suspect all this is true but I don’t think we need to 
resort to theologies to understand something of the nature of illusion 
and its various mechanisms. 

An illusion in the wide sense I mean to convey is something that ap¬ 
pears to be something until it turns out it is not that thing. Its etymol¬ 
ogy suggests that illusion is about deception, mockery, and play. The 
play of light produces a rainbow. Ancient prophets and philosophers 
discussed such matters long ago; and contemporary philosophers 
continue to debate the topic of appearance and reality, or phenomena 
and noumena. Humans have been mired in illusions for millennia, our 
illusions change, and it is an open question whether we are moving— 
whether we can move—toward a post-illusory way of being, or not. 
Perhaps we can only move from one set of illusions to another. I am 
not too interested here in distinguishing between illusion, delusion, 
deceit, fantasy, fiction, error, and so on, as academics are prone to do. 
Obviously there are many different kinds of illusion. Obviously illu¬ 
sion implies reality, the idea that one thing is solidly real and another 
is misleading or false. What interests me is the extent to which we 
depend on illusions; our lives are arranged by convenient illusions and 
the questioning of these can lead to angry protest, denial, and sad or 
traumatic disillusionment, or perhaps to new and better knowledge. 

Is the self an illusion? Many of us ask “Who am I? Why is this 
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happening to me? Why can’t I just be my old self?” But philosophers 
have spent centuries asking how we can know we exist, what and where 
the self is, whether the self is consistent, what exactly is the “I,” the “me,” 
the subjectivity? What is the “I” who asks about the self (“a strange 
loop”). Psychologists and psychotherapists have suggested divisions of 
the self, including an observing self, the ego (and id and superego), 
along with ego states, subpersonalities, real/false-selves, self-objects, 
ad infinitum. Neurologists find no single identifiable self in the brain. 
Theologians and mystics speak of soul and spirit, of the self-in-relation, 
“I-Thou,” the higher self, and “no-self.” People experiencing psychotic 
states may be said to go through “disorders of the self,” becoming frag¬ 
mented, dissolved, or deranged. We speak in ordinary language of self¬ 
ishness and selflessness. And while all this analysis goes on from the 
perspective of different disciplines, the vast majority of us continue our 
lives almost entirely untroubled by any of it. It is commonsense, isn’t it, 
that I am me, that I-the-thinker am a solid-like self, the same self from 
cradle to grave? Am I not my mentally-stored biography, housed in 
this vertical animal? Am I not this practical negotiator of the everyday 
world? Is the “I” who wrote and appears throughout this book real, or 
deceiving himself that he is real, or unreal?^' 

Without wishing to create a false mystery about it, it seems that the 
more one probes, the further away the self (or our understanding of 
it) recedes. Somewhat like trying to grasp the midpoint of space or the 
ends of the universe (or multiverse), or the smallest particles of matter, 
the more we look the more complicated it all becomes. Is the quest to 
pin down the self like the quest to find the smallest particle of matter? 
While we can say the self is not some homunculus within, we cannot 
easily say what it is. Will it perhaps all become clearer in time with 
greater scientific precision? David Bohm, physicist and philosopher, 
argued that matter cannot be understood separately from our percep¬ 
tion of it, that thought distorts our perception, and that we are part of 
a “holomovement.”®^ Hence, names including “self” mislead us. The 
cognitive scientist Douglas Hofstadter recognizes the slippery nature 
of the self in his metaphor of a “strange loop”®^ and Thomas Metzinger 
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uses the “ego tunnel” metaphor.®^ 

Isn’t it fairly clear that, with death, illusions of an executive self 
perish? Even the just-dead person has no power whatsoever to move, 
no human agency, however emotionally attached others are to him or 
her.He or she is gone, finished. Some wiU fantasize the survival of a 
soul but in truth the self or identify that we took to be that person has 
ceased to exist. That agent has dissolved. Some cling to reports of near¬ 
death experiences as hope for the survival of some sort of discarnate, 
floaty self In the case of Alzheimer’s the self may have ceased to exist 
some years before death even, or if not ceased altogether then dimin¬ 
ished to a few long-term memories orientated to a tiny, familiar geo¬ 
graphical radius. Indeed, as I write this at age 63, with cognitive func¬ 
tioning normal for my age, I wonder if my much younger “self” wasn’t 
much larger—livelier, more vital—in its sense of potentiality than it is 
today. On the other hand, I wonder whether we can speak of a genetic 
self, recalling Richard Dawkins’ conception of a “selfish gene,” that 
stretches from the distant past into the far future. Has my old, childless 
friend’s genetic self ended, while mine extends in some fractional mea¬ 
sure into the future through my sons? My own father died in 1983 but 
I have some of his features and attitudes, and some fuzzy memories of 
him, yet is this bundle of residues in any sense part of the “self” that he 
experienced when he lived? And does it matter? Linguistically astute 
philosophers might well try to cleanse all the above of its ambiguities. 
Thomas Metzinger refers to a “phenomenal self” and this description 
may be as good as any. I am, you are, a kluge-self, a multi-dimensional 
collage of little successes, habitual behaviors, best guesses. 

Closely related to the example of the self, indeed dependent on it, is 
the illusion of free will. Free will is a central foundation of our way of 
life in the sense that it is enshrined in constitutions, associated with 
responsibility and punishment, and forms a basis of law, politics, re¬ 
lationships, and other human activities. We (in the so-called “free 
world”) are told we are free and we probably experience ourselves as 
quite free—to speak without fear, to travel, to choose religious and po¬ 
litical affiliations, and so on. We feel free to choose between one doctor 
and another, between soap powders, holidays, partners, and houses. 
We can choose to drink tea or coffee. We can overeat or control our 
eating, get flabby or go to the gym, be law-abiding or break the law. 

94 Metzinger, T. (2010) The Ego Tunnel: The Science of the Mind and the Myth of the Self. New York: Basic. 
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These are different kinds of freedom, of course. Some people certainly 
have more political and religious freedom than others. But we can still 
say that free will exists, say, to stand up to religious oppression even 
if it means persecution or death. Sartre’s famous dictum that we are 
“condemned to freedom”®® seems to make some sense: we can choose 
to compromise, be martyrs or whatever. The free will debate rattles 
on among philosophers, theologians, and others, but my guess is that 
most of us feel torn between the idea that we are free to determine 
our actions and the common experience that everyday resolutions are 
severely hampered by forces beyond our will. 

Paul (St. Paul the Apostle, of Tarsus) pointed out that “what I do is 
not the good I want to do” (Romans, 7.19). This concept of weakness of 
will (or akrasia) is well-known to anyone who struggles to diet, to give 
up smoking, drugs, excessive alcohol, and other health risks. Many 
struggle against urges to overspend, to gamble, and get into debt. Men 
who are fond of sex with many women (“infinigamists”) struggle to 
remain faithful to their wives, pulled between conscience, pragmatic 
self-control, and the proverbially indiscriminate stiff dick. People 
wifh some rafional powers sfruggle againsf mental illnesses that push 
them to believe and enact weird things. Those with criminal urges or 
histories struggle to go straight. Most of us probably struggle often 
to overcome procrastination or inertia, avoiding paperwork, house¬ 
work, and exercise. Free will in principle means that we can rationally 
evaluate what is good for us and condoned by our society, and act to 
overcome obstacles in order to achieve our aims. The sorry fact that we 
frequently fail to act thus doesn’t necessarily undermine the concept of 
free will; rather, it may attest to our laziness, promiscuity, gluttony, and 
so on—in other words, to our sin. 

There is some neurological evidence that our brains react to 
stimuli faster by 300 milliseconds than our conscious awareness, 
which implies that our sense of conscious free will is an illusion— 
the “I” who deems itself the decision-maker is merely rationalizing 
the actions of rapid, complex neural operations. Perhaps we have to 
say that everything that is us—genetic, evolutionary, neurological, 
and constant social learning components—is stored and operates 
in complex and rapid ways that we do not understand. Some, like 
Raymond Tallis, clearly disagree with this account, but others, like 
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philosopher and neuroscientist Sam Harris, insist that: 

Free will is an illusion. Our wills are simply not of our own 
making. Thoughts and intentions emerge from background 
causes of which we are unaware and over which we exert no 
conscious control. We do not have the freedom we think we 
have.®® 

Contrary to morally outraged respondents, however, Harris asserts 
that this view does not support a case for abandoning the criminal 
justice system. Society must protect its citizens, even when crimes are 
committed by people with little apparent free will. Harris gives a nice 
example of similarly homicidal acts that may result from a variety of 
causes including childhood abuse, brain tumor, and psychopathology. 
Free will implies an individual who commands a vast relevant data 
bank from which he can objectively extract the information needed to 
make decisions and a frictionless action that can readily put decisions 
into effect. In some minor matters and for some ultra-objective people 
that may be true, but most of us struggle to at least some extent. 

Is time an illusion? We may say that we have clearly had a collec¬ 
tive past and also an individual past. Tree rings, archaeology, genomes, 
photographs all attest to this. Likewise with the future, our calendars 
teU us future days are coming, and they always have and always do. We 
turn up for appointments made months ago. We sit between past and 
future, in what we call the present. This is all commonsense. On the 
other hand, it is common for us to spend a lot of time in our heads 
ruminating over the past and worrying about the future. By one well- 
worn definition, the past is always gone and the future never comes: 
we are always living in the present, and the past and future are merely 
memory and anticipation. Our mental representation of past and 
future is always distorted, and the only accurate perception we can 
hope to have is of the present. This perception is a multi-sensory one, 
along with our interpretations of it. 

In some cultures and religions we owe everything to the past, to our 
prophets and ancestors. Historically, we may say we owe our democ¬ 
racy, our very freedom, to those who died in wars. Yet writers like John 
Gray argue that our idea of progress, of never-ending betterment, is 
an illusion and often a dangerous one.®^ Some historians concede that 

96 Harris, S. (2012) Free Will. New York Free Press, p. 5. 
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it becomes meaningless to speak of the Middle Ages, a vague period 
which merely recedes; and fashionable concepts like “the end of his¬ 
tory,” postmodernity or late modernity perhaps have even less mean¬ 
ing. For scientists, technologists, and science fiction fans, the imagined 
future is a continuous fascination. Time’s arrow takes us onward and 
upward and things get better and better day by day—that is our credo. 
This contains some truth: medicine alone testifies to progress. But 
progress often has unforeseen noxious side effects, and we have no 
guarantee that natural conditions will allow us to progress indefinitely. 

Yet what is the present, exactly? What is its bandwidth? Sometimes 
we mean the present year or era, which is a very long way from the 
present moment. We have time-measuring instruments of course, and 
these can show us passing seconds and even milliseconds (though, in 
our biological crudity, we cannot actually see milliseconds). By living 
in the present or living for the day we often mean living impulsively 
and hedonisticaUy. Yet mystics apprehend the present contemplatively 
as “the eternal now.” St. Mary was said in The Cloud of Unknowing to 
be “so full of grace [that she] perfectly heeded every passing moment.”^® 
When athletes are “in the zone” they are living in the present moment. 
Meditation or chance may ease any of us temporarily into the present, 
even into the eternal now, although the difficulty of staying in the now 
suggests that most humans just can’t do it. Eckhart Tolle, author of The 
Power of Now^ appears to live entirely in the present, believes others 
can do so too, and this “now” business has made him pretty wealthy. 
Another example is Sailor Bob Adamson’s What’s Wrong with Right 
Now? When I took LSD in the early 1970s, I seemed to have no “I” and 
no sense of time, existing (for some hours according to the clock) as 
a barely separate sensory center in a timeless sensorium. The present 
was completely engrossing. But it also contained some dreamlike or 
hallucinatory pieces, such as a segment that appeared to be something 
like a past life from Anglo-Saxon times. I don’t know if the whole 
thing was simply a drug-induced illusion, or if it was a state of pure, 
heightened experience with some hallucinatory intrusions. Like many 
others, I left that state convinced that total presence was so rich that 
one would never need any other kind of entertainment. 

So, time not only keeps slipping into the future but also into the past. 
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whatever “time” is. Some physicists consider time to be real in the sense 
that the universe continues to expand from the Big Bang 13.7 billion 
years ago, and we are part of that trajectory. We are subject to planetary 
movements and diurnal rhythms. Our bodies clearly grow, blossom, 
wither and die. Time, the fourth dimension, as the ever-changing ar¬ 
rangements of mass. As evolution, it is real. Humans invented sundi¬ 
als, clocks and other time-measuring devices, and our life has come 
to be—sometimes unpleasantly—controlled by this mechanized form 
of chronometric demarcation. Time is money and you must learn to 
manage your time better. Something in this peculiarly human notion 
of time distorts experience, shapes consciousness itself, to produce an 
illusion of imperative perpetual progress, a race against time, packing 
in everything possible before we die. Most of us are forever weighing 
up the past and calculating what the future will bring. We stuff the 
leisure-time of the present with books, TV, and every other familiar 
entertainment. 

Perhaps occasionally some of us find ourselves outside the stream of 
busy-ness and inside what the word “now” is merely a poor indicator 
of As I write this, for example, I am sitting alone in an apartment. It 
is morning, and I have showered and had breakfast. There is nothing 
I must do today. Yet “what did you do today?” is a heavily internalized 
accountability question. The chronically unemployed and retired may 
live in a hazy now of low-level anxiety, yet perhaps ironically closer 
to freedom from temporal illusion than the majority locked in clock- 
trance. Experimentally, I do nothing. Call this meditation if you like. 
Just sitting, I become aware of my breathing. The clock hands chide 
me: The day will be over and I will have nothing to show for it. Is this 
the Protestant work ethic nagging at me? Part of my mind chides me. 
The significant people in my life are all out doing important things 
(structured working-for-money and learning-for-qualifications) for a 
specified period of the day. “Just sitting,” I become more conscious of 
everyday noises, of slight muscular twitches in my body and face, of the 
after-taste of coffee, of resflessness. Trees sway in fhe wind. This feels 
like enduring (whaf is in facf only some minufes of) fimelessness, as if 
fimelessness is unpleasanf. Or is if fhe lack of sfrucfure or fhe isolafion 
fhaf is unpleasanf? Siffing doing nofhing isn’f illusory; if anyfhing, if is 
a discipline of remaining free of disfracfion. Speaking in ferms of fime 
and fimelessness encourages illusions of meaning and undersfanding. 
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“Time” is a multi-purpose word that confuses us. Stillness, silence, how 
hard these are. Stillness of the body starts to become stillness of the 
mind. Our whole civilization is structured around action, intention, 
energy use. To be still, silent, timeless, is to be at odds with society. 
Quakers and other meditators may recognize this. 

Illusions are deliberately constructed for entertainment purposes 
and when we pay illusionists we do so in order to be entertained. 
Interestingly, famous illusionists like Harry Houdini, James Randi, 
and Derren Brown have also acted as skeptical challengers of parapsy- 
chological claims. Artists, actors, poets, novelists, singers, jesters, ath¬ 
letes, and magicians have kept us entertained for thousands of years. 
Indeed Hollywood actors are among the highest paid of illusionists. 
We like to divide art into popular distraction and high culture, but I 
suspect this is simply another illusion about quality. Whether were 
watching television soap operas or expensive live operas, trashy films 
or art-house movies, does it really make much difference? There is a 
difference befween pulp novels and serious liferafure, buf if’s nof an 
absolufe difference. 

Women buy and use cosmefics fo produce an illusion of enhanced 
affracfiveness. We aU buy info fhis illusion of youfhful beaufy and flaw¬ 
lessness. Hair dye, mascara, lipsfick, blusher, and nail polish are fhe 
mosf commonly used cosmefics. Sfrafegic hairdos, push-up bras, high 
heels, shapewear, and ofher sarforial fricks fool us info seeing feafures 
fhaf are nof real. Wifhouf all fhe waxing, shaving, and fanning, nof fo 
menfion diefing and gym routines, many women would look nafural, 
and fhe nafural look is nof one fhaf mosf men are accusfomed fo. Buf 
men are said fo be cafching up, applying fhese fricks fo fhemselves 
foo. The illusion rules. Cosmefics adverfisers exaggerafe fhe benefifs of 
fheir producfs, and cerfainly conceal fheir profif margins on perfumes 
and anfi-wrinkle creams. Unforfunafely, fhe capifalisf peddlers of illu¬ 
sions of beauty clash with peddlers of fast, processed, salty, and sweet 
foods that induce obesity. Illusions must compete for our money: 
perfect slimness versus tasty food; novels versus philosophy books; 
football versus theater; pornography versus religious scripture. We are 
obliged to choose between time-passing and money-gobbling pursuits, 
and layers of snobbery feed our illusions of worthiness. 

But producers of most capitalist goods routinely create demands, 
turning mild desires into illusory needs. The capitalist machine uses 
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the cheapest available labor to produce shiny goods and services and 
ever more fashionable stuff, conceals profit margins, advertises aggres¬ 
sively. Its captains create and sustain the illusion that the wealth they 
author constantly trickles down to the lucky masses. The finance secfor 
fhrives on fhe processing of symbolic money. Credif is non-money or 
negafive money, debf. We are fold, and seem fo fully believe, fhaf fhere 
is no real alfernafive fo capifalism, and fhe illusory necessify of fhis 
economic sysfem perpefuafes ifself indefinifely. Concealmenf, misdi- 
recfion, and exploifafion of gullibilify are keys fo fhe business of illu¬ 
sion managemenf and consumer enfhrallmenf. A small example of fhe 
public relafions illusion: PC World persuaded me fo buy a Sony Vaio 
lapfop (“you canf go wrong wifh one of fhese”). When if wenf wrong 
after a few monfhs and Sony’s cusfomer service represenfafive sug- 
gesfed I complefely resfarf if (a procedure fhaf was beyond me), I fook 
if back fo PC World, who charged me $138 fo do whaf was beyond 
my ken. Soon, if was malfuncfioning again. After many emails Sony 
collected it. I had no laptop for ten days, and when it came back with 
apparent touchpad repairs, various things were missing (Norton secu¬ 
rity, Office, etc.). When I asked for their help, they simply denied any 
responsibility and showed zero goodwill. Already, the thing is show¬ 
ing signs of problems but the robotic service assistant isn’t in the least 
helpful. The illusion of terrific products and helpful aftercare services 
remains intact despite such not uncommon cases. 

Don’t tell those whose family members have sacrificed their lives to 
overthrow a dictator that democracy is an illusion. One of the main 
arguments for democracy is that it is far better than other systems of 
government, and certainly better than dictatorship. But sadly, not all 
democracy is better than all dictatorship. The illusion produced by 
democracy is that every citizen counts (or most citizens count): every¬ 
one gets a meaningful vote, everyone influences social and economic 
policy by voting for promises, everyone can lodge their displeasure at 
bad government by ousting one party for another every few years, and 
there is a meaningful choice of political parties.And of course every¬ 
one is free to voice their own views, to participate actively in politics, 
and even to become a political leader if elected. Utopia! 

Millions of people instinctively recognize the hooey behind these 

100 In one typically sophisticated South Park episode (“Douche and Turd,” 2004) we see democracy 
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claims simply by not voting. In a majority Tory constituency your 
Labour vote will have no actual effect, and vice versa; systems of pro¬ 
portional representation are also subject to grave flaws. Parties prom¬ 
ise the Earth to get elected and very often fail to fulfill their promises. 
It is almost impossible to judge what parties actually stand for these 
days (Labour hasn’t been a party of socialism for many years now), 
and in practice, once in government, most parties with slim majorities 
are forced toward the middle ground. Even well-meaning politicians 
find that government of large, complex and unwieldy nations makes 
significant change unlikely. The pinnacle of political meaninglessness 
can be seen in television interviews where politicians invariably speak 
evasively and get away with it. Only a tiny minority of people can 
become politicians. Barack Obama campaigned as a cathartic symbol 
of post-racial progress but once in office he became another politically 
impotent celebrity; a big deal today, a footnote in history books the day 
after tomorrow. Most who become politicians are susceptible to some 
level of corruption—the salary and perks, the travel and expenses, the 
status—which remove them from ordinary voters. Eew politicians are 
trained in politics but then again very few citizens are good judges of 
social policy or fair in their assessment of others’ needs, being swayed 
mainly by self-interest. Democracy provides an illusion of fair, ac¬ 
countable government, and maybe in that sense we often call the view 
presented here “cynicism” (and “we fought so you could vote” and so 
on), but few acknowledge the dire absurdities of so-called democracy. 

Citizens are not trusted, and perhaps rightly so. If government hap¬ 
pened by referendum on major issues (surely possible in this age of 
red buttons and Internet wizardry) we would probably see the speedy 
return or extension of the death penalty, for example, and perhaps 
death or castration for all pedophiles. There would also be wholesale 
reversals in immigration policy. On the other hand, we have an ob¬ 
vious dearth of inspiring leaders who possess the requisite integrity, 
selflessness, intelligence, and judgment to lead effectively. Mostly we 
get lawyers and megalomaniacs. How many wise politicians can be 
identified who are also selfless enough to forego levels of salary and 
perks that place them beyond daily solidarity with, and understanding 
of, ordinary, economically struggling people? (The UK’s average salary 
in 2012 was £26,500 [$41,000]; an MP’s salary was £65,738 [$102,000], 
which doesn’t begin to account for the many lucrative perks that attend 
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elected office.) Democracy is a multi-layered illusion. But perhaps it 
is also an illusion to think that effective and fair government of many 
millions is actually possible. “Descent into anarchy” is a prospective 
Hobbesian scenario sitting at the back of our minds that may induce in 
us the willingness to accept the illusion that democracy works. Better 
the devilish illusion we know, eh? 

Monarchy isn’t as simple a subject as it may seem, but we can say that 
roughly 20% of nations have a hereditary or constitutional monarch, 
usually with quite limited power. It appears to be slowly going out of 
fashion. However, it is astonishing that in the 21st century monarchy 
persists in the UK, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, and 
many other countries. The 17th century belief in the “divine right of 
kings” has faded but kings (and queens) are still regarded by millions 
of their subjects as superior beings. Today’s monarchical residue (in 
the UK well over 1,000 years old) is founded on bloody war, skulldug¬ 
gery, strategic marriages, ill-gotten gains, and the long, brutal struggle 
for power. In an era that likes to trumpet democracy and meritocracy 
it makes no sense that hereditary monarchs even exist, yet Queen 
Elizabeth II and her extended family enjoy biUionaire lifestyles, partly 
due to inherited property and wealth, partly due to taxes. The iUusion 
involved here is, I hope, obvious—that anyone can perceive anything 
justified in monarchy, especially in an age of economic austerity. Yet 
millions do. Millions of soppy citizens love and defend the Royals. 
Their public appearances, their privileged estates, the pomp and cer¬ 
emony, the dishing out of knighthoods—“all the hard work they do” is 
roundly celebrated by working-class people. This is an absurdly anach¬ 
ronistic illusion, yet even fierce intellectual debunkers of other illu¬ 
sions (like Richard Dawkins) seem unconcerned about it. Perhaps the 
persistence of the monarchy is partly due to its very embodiment of 
illusion—we have living, breathing, historically-authenticated celebri¬ 
ties in our midst, a little like the suited-up Micky Mouse in Disneyland 
but with robes and crowns. We could charitably say that a bit of color, 
a bit of dressing up and parading around, is not such a bad thing in 
an ohen drab world. This would place monarchy in the comfort and 
entertainment category of illusions. 

Democracy, such as it is, operates within nation states but it is far 
from clear what nations are exactly. When I say “I am British” it means 
I have a British passport. I was born in London, England. I speak 
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English. Can we say I have a British “self”? I was born in 1950 and have 
a mixed sense of “Great Britain,” recently being a great colonial power, 
mainly Christian and white, yet now a nation of declining importance, 
a multi-ethnic and multicultural “rainbow nation” of over 63 million 
people. Foreigners are often confused as to its very name and constitu¬ 
ents: Britain, Great Britain, United Kingdom, England (Americans fre¬ 
quently use this inaccurate term for the UK), the British Isles. Ireland 
remains problematic, and many in Scotland want independence, as do 
some in Wales, and the “north-south divide” in England reinforces the 
view that this is a disunited kingdom. The Falkland Islands is a “British 
Overseas Territory” of only 3,000 inhabitants, only 29% of whom are 
ethnically British, yet Elizabeth II is their Queen. Fourteen such terri¬ 
tories exist worldwide, many thousands of miles from the UK. The UK 
is significantly Euro-wary; in some ways it is more Scandinavian than 
mainland European, and it has in the past been under Roman, Danish 
and French rule. 

Some now describe themselves as “British Muslim,” say, and some 
regard themselves as loyal first to another country and religion, and sec¬ 
ondly to Britain. The English football team may at any one time include 
players, managers, and owners with foreign passports. Transnational 
corporations with turnover larger than some small nations’ settle into 
and uproot from countries as it suits their finances, and often avoid 
paying taxes. It is a very muddled picture. I myself now five in Denmark 
after sixty-odd years of living mainly in England. I refer to myself as 
British as a bureaucratic fact, but with little sense of national identity or 
pride. I know ex-pats living in the Middle East who enjoy non-British 
weather and a “relaxed” tax system but who retain properties in the UK 
and are perhaps always half-ready for flight “home,” if only to escape the 
event of political upheaval in their chosen countries of residence. In his 
book Imagined Communities Benedict Anderson*®^ shows the extent to 
which nations are based on arbitrary historical events and allegiances, 
cultures and languages, artificial borders, and even outright invention. 
We may extend this to continents—what is Europe and where does it 
really begin and end? What is “The West”? Why do globes show the 
Earth in fixed north-south terms? Such geographical arrangements are 
based on history and custom and are subject to change, sometimes very 
rapidly. We might well use the word illusion of national identity. 

101 Anderson, B. (1983) Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of Nationalism. 
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The most obvious of illusions, at least for atheists, is God and all that 
goes with him. Much of the time a polite stand-off or mutual avoid¬ 
ance prevails between believers and their opponents. For example, in 
my own life I have two friends who are priests and several friends 
who are believers of various stripes of liberalism or literalism, all in 
Christianity. In all cases a mutual humorous avoidance or semi-avoid¬ 
ance of the topic holds sway. The wobbly concept of respect underpins 
such truces. Very recently in a street in Denmark a woman stopped me, 
holding a copy of Watchtower magazine in her hand. Before she could 
speak I said, “I’m English and I’m an atheist.” She laughed, I laughed, 
and we reached out awkwardly for each other’s hand. But presumably 
she must think I am tragically doomed, and I certainly think she and 
her kind are (what shall I say?) lacking in judgment. With perhaps 
20 million Witnesses worldwide, and only 144,000 destined to access 
heaven at the time of Armageddon, a major mathematical problem 
faces them, for one thing. Several of their end-of-the-world predic¬ 
tions have obviously failed to materialize. All of this is illusion upon 
illusion. 

But it’s easy to pick on the hapless Witnesses, who are acknowledged 
as not being the brightest of people, or who at best lack epistemologi¬ 
cal rigor. (I’ll have more to say on the taboo against saying that some 
are less intelligent than others in the next chapter.) On the other hand, 
there are some eminent scientists and intellectuals who defend belief 
in God, Jesus, and the whole shebang. This is not the place to do theol¬ 
ogy or to rehearse atheist rebuttals (see Ghapter 8). In this chapter on 
illusion all I want to do is draw attention to the amazing persistence of 
religion-as-iUusion. Understandable as a necessary response to fearful 
consciousness in a primitive era, religious belief and practice is now 
sheer anachronism. On the basis of believing in an amorphous, om¬ 
nipotent, omniscient, omnipresent being, billions of humans organize 
their lives around this key untruth. Assume for a moment that God 
either exists or doesn’t exist. Now, if He (He, She, It, whatever) actually 
doesn’t exist in any way at all (as I believe), this is not quite the neu¬ 
tral thing it is sometimes presented as. Pascal’s Wager is not harmless. 
A whole circus of theological ruminations is available on this matter. 
From an atheist perspective, choosing to believe in something illusory 
has many undesirable consequences. Just think of the buildings and 
salaries involved, of the infrastructure supporting such a fantastically 
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grand illusion. Consider just the salary of a priest or professor of theol¬ 
ogy, supported in many cases by state taxes. Deceiving children, fuel¬ 
ling the madness of terrorists, the religious illusion underpins so much 
that continues to harm society. 

To use an illusion for comfort at times of great distress is under¬ 
standable. The illusory “better place” that dead children go to soothes 
agonized parents. But sadly it isn’t real or true; it’s merely a nice com¬ 
passionate story for specific time-limited purposes. Embalming the 
dead creates the illusion of a peaceful, gradual transition from alive- 
and-moving to inert-but-lifelike, but it merely postpones the ugly and 
frightening reality of decay. Santa Claus seems a harmless illusory 
figure for tots, but we grow out of it. God may have a far longer history, 
but in the 21st century and beyond it’s high time we all grew up. There 
simply is no God or anything like God. Popular spirituality appears to 
sidestep the problem of God, for example in the practice of meditation. 
I met a man who told me proudly that he’d been meditating for thirty 
tears and he averred that it is essential to practice meditation regularly 
in order to make spiritual progress. I could detect nothing spiritually 
outstanding about him. Of the few people with any credible claim 
to enlightenment (if there is such a thing) in the 20th century, Jiddu 
Krishnamurti often insisted that authentic meditation could not be 
practiced, and he sometimes dismissed reports of lifelong meditation 
as self-deception. Similarly with psychoanalysis or any other practice 
of self-understanding or the unravelling or self-deception, years of im¬ 
mersion can amount to an illusion of progress. 

Similar to the ache for individual liberation, there is no necessary 
answer to the chronic economic problems of billions of people world¬ 
wide. “Make poverty history” didn’t work. In the meantime the indi¬ 
vidual pursuit of great wealth or some huge lottery windfall is easy to 
understand. Many of us ache for freedom from boring and stressful 
jobs and money worries. Perhaps we can all relate wistfully to Slumdog 
Millionaire, an engaging film that is, however, like all films, also an il¬ 
lusion. But huge wealth even for those who get it can become another 
kind of unfreedom. You end up anxiously eyeing your investments, 
wondering what you can buy next and who you can trust. 

As someone in love, I hesitate to pose the question of whether love 
is an illusion. I mean enduring romantic love between two people. 
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including the initial high of being intensely in loved“ We are used to 
commenting that intense love is an illusion and we are used to the 
breakdown of romantic relationships in many cases. We have perhaps 
become used to thinking somewhat psychoanalytically about couples’ 
idealization of each other, of love being somewhat like a forcefield of 
projected infantile needs and impossible demands. The tragic conver¬ 
sion of passionate love into destructive hatred or even into lukewarm 
coexistence suggests that the germinal love was never real in the first 
place. Tragically broken love can be one of the most devastating of 
human experiences, linked with subsequent depression, suicide, alco¬ 
holism, and crime. Warm love can sometimes convert into domestic 
violence or hormonal hell overnight. Perhaps such love is blind. Or 
perhaps love sees what loves sees, i.e., an illusory prince or princess. 
According to the positive psychologist Martin Seligman,^”^ positive 
illusions about one’s partner underpin relationship success, and the 
bigger the illusion the better. But if it doesn’t work we can always try 
the alternative illusions of polyamory, serial monogamy, and so on. 

Let’s not gloss over the probability that anyone’s love affair with psy¬ 
choanalysis or psychotherapy (as the solution to such painful illusions) 
can turn out to be a multi-layered illusion itself. Psychoanalytic insti¬ 
tutions are built on illusions, and time may well prove psychoanalysis 
to have been nothing but a 20th century illusion of understanding. 
Psychoanalysis and its derivatives are full of the charms of esoteric 
knowledge, psychic arm-wrestling, and hopes for some final insight. 
Some of these phenomena are addressed in Chapter 8. 

Mental iUness may be said to place us under various illusions. 
Depressed, we imagine life to be sadder and more difficult than it 
“really” is. Anxious, we become afraid of things that are not objectively 
threatening at all. Besieged by obsessive-compulsive disorder, we may 
spend long hours attending to hygienic tasks or suffer under delusional 
ideas abouf our own dangerousness fo ofhers. In psychofic sfafes we 
may hear voices or smell things that are not there. Many such condi¬ 
tions, perhaps most, appear to have genetic underpinnings, though it 
can be difficult to account for why our genes would bequeath dysfunc¬ 
tional, illusory ideas to us. Indeed, there are many who dispute the 
genetic etiology of mental illness, just as there are those who claim that 
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mental illness is itself an illusion, a myth,or a conspiracy on the part 
of psychiatrists and the pharmaceutical industry. On the other hand, 
biomedical psychiatrists claim to accurately name and treat hundreds 
of different mental disorders. Curiously, we assign notions and names 
for mental distress and bizarre behavior to individuals, yet it is easy 
to see that many groups, whether religious, political, or professional, 
harbor weird beliefs and exhibit behaviors that are irrational and 
threatening to others. Individuals, we seem to want to claim, can be 
possessed by illusions while nations or religions cannot. This, I believe, 
is another illusion. 

Is there anything that might be resistant to being called an illusion? 
Pain springs to mind. For aU except a few extremely disciplined yogis 
and those heroically self-ignited Buddhist monks (and people with 
certain types of neurological damage), physical pain is searingly real. 
Hunger may be partially ignored (anorexics, out of delusion, manage 
this trick), but the physical effects of starvation attest to its reality. 
Contrary to the belief of a few hallucinogenically deluded people who 
have tried to fly out of high windows, gravity is real. Solid physical 
objects are hardly illusions, although tangible things are composed 
of atoms that we do not fully understand. Yet a fine house full of ex¬ 
pensive furniture and treasured objects can be destroyed by a fire in 
minutes, inducing the shocked realization that it was far from perma¬ 
nent. War is terribly real, and a soldier who witnesses a friend’s head 
being blown off might be traumatised by the realization that the body, 
friendship, life itself, can be snuffed ouf in an insfant, as if fhey never 
were. Deafh is real. 

Illusions can change like fhe wind. When I hear a piece of music— 
take Colin Vearncombe/Black’s It’s a Wonderful Life —I can momen¬ 
tarily soar in mood (see Tolstoy’s view at the head of this chapter). Yes, 
it’s a wonderful life, isn’t it? But if I then hear something heavy, or look 
out at a dark grey sky, or turn to a passage by Ligotti or Benatar, say. I’ll 
probably plunge into dark convictions. Then we are all doomed. One 
moment I may be inclined to dismiss the American presidency as so 
much rubbish, then on seeing Michelle Obama dancing in a YouTube 
clip I can think. Wow, what a cool First Lady, how human, as if she 
or anyone would be anything but human. In this sense, we resemble 
Ligotti’s puppets, being yanked around like yo-yos by fleeting media 
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impressions, sensory and physiological vicissitudes, with no consistent 
identity or state. Cognitive therapists refer to some mood changes as 
cognitive distortions but they don’t look at the almost infinite extent of 
our—and their—cognitive distortions. 

Are some illusions better or worse than others? Do I mean here 
“more or less effective as illusions”? Or do I mean “more or less damag¬ 
ing”? Could we construct a hierarchy of illusions by their, say, proble- 
maticityt Is God a more or less destructive illusion than cosmetics? Is 
advertising more or less destructive than fiction? Are the warm illu¬ 
sions gained from reading a historical romance less worthy than the il¬ 
lusions of grasping Byzantine ideas in philosophy books? Is our entire 
social reality in some sense an illusion? The very title of the book. Is the 
Visual World a Grand Illusion?d°^ suggests that we might at least pose 
such questions. Is there something in the very essence of the human 
mind that is prone to illusion-creation, reinforcement, and defense? 
Can all the things that I have suggested are illusions (or that have some 
illusory qualities) be defended as not being illusory at all? Just because 
something fails to persist in its reality—a love that has faded, for ex¬ 
ample—does not have to mean that it was always an illusion. 

In some cases we are involuntarily subject to illusions. Some of us 
probably experience religious illusions as involuntary. But can any of 
us voluntarily adopt and live by illusions? I am thinking here of so- 
called depressive realism, which I’ll refer to as Zapffean (see Chapter 
3). Suppose I am almost totally convinced that life is bad, and I read 
more and more texts that support that view, and that further isolate 
me from balancing, cheerful distractions and from the fellowship of 
peers. Intellectual integrity compels me to stay in, and even deepen, 
the Zapffean posifion. Buf anofher part of my mind, the fragile, af¬ 
fective, social aspect, realizes that a post-illusory Zapffean view might 
take me perilously close to madness or suicidality. Then I might start 
telling myself more upbeat things, trying to persuade myself that life 
is good, that democracy is meaningful, that God might even exist after 
all. I might write a bestseller. What are the odds that I can pull off fhis 
trick of voluntary self-deceit? Not too good, at least in my case. But 
the adoption of “positive illusions” is seriously advocated as a method 
of boosting morale.^”'’ In The 7 Laws of Magical Thinking, Matthew 
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Hutson argues that illusions keep us all (even the proudly rational) sane 
and happy.*“^ Is it credible when someone says “I have no illusions”? 
Hardly. Is it possible to come anywhere near dispelling all illusions? 
Perhaps Diogenes and Cioran did, almost certainly someone like U.G. 
Krishnamurti did, but this looks like a rare and heroic feat. We gener¬ 
ally live within a web of social arrangements—language, money, the 
clock, law, work—allowing that some of the time some anarchists, art¬ 
ists, criminals, the illiterate, and perhaps those living “off the grid” or 
in vanishing pre-chronometric cultures may live partly free of illusion. 

There are of course many varieties and examples of illusion not cata¬ 
loged or analyzed here, including astrology and paranormal phenom¬ 
ena such as ghosts, telepathy, UFOs and suchlike—the staple fare of 
incredulous skeptics like Michael Shermer.‘“® But what is skepticism 
except an illusion of superior rationality deployed to advance an illu¬ 
sion of progress against superstition? Human rights are said to “exist,” 
but they are fragile legal and social constructions that collapse under 
brute force. Equal opportunities in education and employment seem 
worthy as goals, but we tend to ignore the embarrassing probability 
that many forms of equality are simply not achievable. Most children 
with intelligent, middle class parents have a large advantage over chil¬ 
dren from working class homes, for example. Given the literary ethos 
of education, if your parents have higher academic qualifications and 
your home is teeming with books and scintillating dinner conversa¬ 
tion, you are much more likely to succeed than your working class 
or underclass peers. If we ask why home environments differ as they 
do, a survey of the evidence from behavior genetics suggests that the 
impediments to aspirational equality lie deeper. Yet in chasing the uto¬ 
pian chimera of equality, well-meaning crafters of social policy tend to 
dismiss or condemn open discussion of hereditary intelligence. In this 
sense social equality, however worthy a goal, resembles paranormal 
phenomena. 

Sir Jimmy Savile, OBE, KGSG (deletion of all honors pending as I 
write) was an eccentric but good-hearted celebrity who raised millions 
for charity, or so it seemed until 2012 when hundreds of claims of child 
sexual abuse were made against him (having died in 2011 at the age 
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of 84, Savile was spared the experience of universal vilification that 
invariably comes with such accusations). Frank Abagnale, the real-life 
person behind the character in the film Catch Me If You Can, mas¬ 
queraded as, inter alia, an airline pilot, doctor, lawyer, and academic. 
He was a con man who, after a relatively brief prison sentence, would 
be employed by the FBI to assist in the investigation of fraud. Savile 
and Abagnale can both be considered illusionists, manipulating public 
gullibility, but the latter has become an almost endearing figure. 

Many people have fabricated academic quahfications but we can also 
ask whether ostensibly legitimate credentials are not also sometimes illu¬ 
sions. I have a Master of Divinity and Practical Theology degree that took 
me four years to acquire through my studies at St. Andrews University, 
but if God is an illusion then arguably everything built on that illusion is 
also, well, illusory by association, including theology departments and de¬ 
grees. My degree “exists” (unlike Abagnales forged degree) but how much 
reality does it have? I object to monarchy but I enjoy the title of Emeritus 
Professor because it makes me feel special and because it impresses others. 
I have even worn a medieval-looking academic gown and tarn on occa¬ 
sion. We might say that I earned my honorifics, but the principle of using 
titles to elevate ourselves and beguile others is very similar. 

It isn’t an illusion to say that we need to do something with young 
people. They used to tag along with us, perhaps, on hunting or gather¬ 
ing expeditions, and they used to go up chimneys. In some countries 
children work, are killed, raped, or exploited, or they are left to fend 
for themselves. But mostly we send them to school from an early age 
until their teens. We see this as inevitable, as benign and proper. They 
attend school in order to learn, to train, to think, to gain qualifications, 
to be useful members of society. We shrug off the plain reality that 
many children hate being in school, have little in common with their 
classmates, are bullied, learn little that interests them or that is useful 
to them, and that years of their lives are wasted as they go from the 
educational treadmill to occupational treadmill. It is a tragic illusion to 
think we know what to with the young. In our post-industrial society, 
in which both parents typically must work all day, kids are redundant. 
Yet they have to be put somewhere, with some rationale. Birthing plan, 
childcare, school, marriage, career, retirement, end-of-life care: We 
think we have it all covered. But what else, apart from embracing an- 
tinatalism, can we do? 
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When rock bands like the Rolling Stones came to prominence in the 
1960s, they were perceived as dangerously anti-establishment. Some 
exploited this reputation by promoting social revolution and sexual 
hedonism. Even now old rockers in their seventies retain an aura of 
wildness. Yet Sir Mick Jagger and his ilk changed very little in the 
society they professed to loathe, and today it is common enough to 
find our celebrated cultural rebels enjoying multi-millionaire lifestyles 
based on shrewd investments. They live in large mansions. They enjoy 
access to the best health care. They take exotic holidays, and so on. We 
may love the music of Sir Paul McCartney, Sir Elton John and Bob 
Geldof, KBE, but now we must see that it really is “only rock and roU.” 
Such people are part of the kinnocratic illusion (see Chapter 7), ma¬ 
nipulating the story of being-like-us, fighting for fairness, making the 
world a better place with their sonic flares in the gloom. 

In this ragbag of illusions, we may consider another couple of ex¬ 
amples where illusions are lost. Eirst, imagine you become passionate 
about politics; you join a party, campaign vigorously, get elected—only 
to discover that you can effect very little change. You must constantly 
compromise, sometimes being “economical with the truth.” You 
become disillusioned. This would be a common enough experience: 
neither your chosen party nor politics in general meets your hopes. 
Now consider a quite different example. At an evening party many 
years ago, a friend discreetly pointed out to me a young woman who 
had two children by a man other than her husband. The husband did 
not know this. The woman was chronically distressed but felt she could 
not reveal her terrible secret to her husband. In this case, we would say 
the husband was living under the illusion that the children were his bi¬ 
ological offspring, yef he was a vicfim of cuckoldry (a term that seems 
to have taken on another, paraphilic meaning these days). This is not 
quite as rare as some think, as even conservative estimates suggest that 
perhaps 4% of men are thus duped. Many men don’t make this discov¬ 
ery, but in some cases the mother will come clean, or some medical 
incident or freak occurrence will bring the truth to light. Eaced with 
this revelation, most men, having assumed their paternity unques- 
tioningly, will feel shattered. There are also cases of men maintaining 
years-long double marriages, with two completely separate families 
concealed from each other. When such deception is discovered, the 
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perfectly understandable illusion of monogamy and happy family life 
is smashed and those concerned are likely to experience longstanding 
identity-questioning disillusionment. 

If we dream weird and impossible things in the night with a part 
of our mind not under our executive or repressive control, can we 
meaningfully say that “life is but a dream”? A dream is understood to 
be non-real—a kind of uncontested illusion—so how can we say that 
waking reality is in any sense like a sleeping dream? Jean-Paul Sartre 
refers to bad faith as dream-like. If he’s right, perhaps it is open to us 
to live a waking life that is not blurred by bad faith, that is fiercely au¬ 
thentic. Many psychotherapists like to cast themselves in such a heroic, 
illusion-busting role. But if all the world’s a stage, it could be that the 
therapist is only playing an assigned part. In 1635 Pedro Calderon de 
la Barca produced a play called La Vida es Sueno (Life is a Dream), 
which contains the line “Que es la vida? Una ilusion.” Life does feel 
like a dream sometimes, particularly in deathbed snatches of neural 
condensation. 

Somehow the kinds of phenomena I have here called illusions add 
up to something functional. That is to say, these illusions, these props 
for living, hang together sufficiently well to allow us to function with 
some smoothness individually and socially. The spider’s web is fragile 
but it does the job. Natural mirages fool our vision, usually harmlessly. 
Social mirages, too, seem to do a sufficient roadwork for a time, trick¬ 
ing us into social cohesion and protecting us from certain shades of 
darkness. As the Woody Allen joke goes: “My brother thinks he’s a 
chicken; I’d tell him he’s not but I need the eggs.” We seem to need our 
illusory eggs and we sometimes fight to the death to defend them. We 
can become homicidal when we feel our prized illusions are being of¬ 
fended, yet sometimes we need to let them go if we are to survive. 
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Topics 


Don’t even think of parking here. 

—New York City parking sign, 1982 

Alles verboten. 

—Marteria 

There seem to be things we believe to be true that are not really so 
(illusions), and yet another side of our strange nature is that there are 
things we know, or at least believe, that we do not allow ourselves to 
talk about freely. We prefer the darkness of ignorance and avoidance. 
Perhaps we see clearly that the emperor has no clothes but we cannot 
say so because no one else is saying so. Some social taboos are also 
topics we try to hide from ourselves. For example, we live in an un¬ 
equal society in which some people earn much more than others and 
also have considerably higher pensions when they retire. This inequal¬ 
ity usually has little if anything to do with sheer hard work or merit. It’s 
unfair but the way of the world. Like most people on modest pensions 
and low incomes, I am used to keeping my mouth shut and not betray¬ 
ing my envy. But if you think about it a little when you next read about 
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someone or some group in an undeserving better-off position, getting 
superior private health care, swanning around on international travel 
escapades while you are, say, run-down and house-bound, your honest 
if unvoiced reaction may be something like this: “For fuck’s sake, who 
do they think they are?” And it can go on roughly thus: “They have no 
conscience at all! I hope something bad happens to them! Where’s the 
fucking revolution when you need it?” It can get even worse; cruder, 
more childish, excessively angry and envious—all, of course, inside 
your head. While they appear to have no shame about their unjust 
good fortune, you must feel shame about voicing your anger, just as 
you feel shame about your passivity with regard to actual poverty. 

We might construe such thoughts, were they to be voiced, as bad 
form rather than taboo, but I am using the term “taboo” very broadly 
here, in a sense that strays well beyond the comfort zone of pedantic 
anthropologists. If I blurted out something like the above at a polite 
dinner party, say, where other guests had larger pensions than mine, it 
would be considered, at the very least, a faux pas. There might follow 
some hasty defense of wealth inequality, some uncomfortable silence, 
and the worst outcome would be that I would not to be invited to the 
next mixer. If I had been drunk, that might be taken as a mitigating 
factor. Dinner parties are generally sites of non-contentious conver¬ 
sation; so many topics are implicitly taboo—money, politics, religion, 
depression, serious illness, anal sex, etc.—but you can still natter on 
endlessly about the boring novels you’ve read, the great plays you’ve 
seen, the fantastic recipes you know, and fine restaurants you’ve been 
to. Of course, there is an obverse decorum that permits or even en¬ 
courages some degree of ventilation: “I’ve got fuck-all money, my 
house is in foreclosure, politicians are lying cunts, religion is bollocks. 
I’d be better off dead, but I love a bump of cocaine and a good assfuck.” 
Such things you can say at a drunken gathering of disinhibited peers. 

Contextual taboos are not all about expletives and extreme nega¬ 
tive views, however. Imagine you are attending another dinner party, 
a polite, posh event humming with liberal banalities, when suddenly 
one of the guests starts crying and says, “But this isn’t the way Jesus 
wants us to be!” or “How can we sit here eating this fancy food when 
so many people are starving?” The disruption might be met with 
uncomfortable silence, or perhaps other guests would attempt to 
lighten the mood with meaningless expressions of pseudo-agreement. 
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Unexpected sincerity is a kind of taboo. 

Indeed, depending on context, almost anything may constitute a 
taboo. Strong emotions are a kind of taboo in many countries and 
cultures. Perhaps inhabitants of Latin countries are more comfortable 
with effusive emotions, but this is not on the whole the case in Britain 
or in parts of northern Europe. Some families may be emotionally 
liberated, but many are not. Even when it comes to non-threatening, 
tender feelings within families, people like me hesitate before express¬ 
ing affection and may postpone it indefinitely. However they may vary, 
taboos are extremely common. We may hesitate even to discuss them 
analytically, and the small number of people prepared to “speak the 
truth” {parrhesiacs) take on disproportionate risk in so doing. Others 
who inwardly question taboos may take refuge in silence. We all learn 
where we stand in our various pecking orders; we have to watch our¬ 
selves carefully in multicultural societies webbed with complex, inter¬ 
penetrating, unwritten rules. 

What are the most universal and obvious taboos? Murder, rape, and 
theft are almost universally condemned and legally proscribed, but 
they’ve happened since the dawn of anthropathology. We can talk 
about them and decry them, but it would be unlikely for most of us 
to admit to thoughts of committing such deeds ourselves. Yet violent 
“crimes of passion” are not so rare, and many people will confess to a 
bit of experimental shoplifting in their youth. Rodion Raskolnikov, the 
young man at the center of Dostoevsky’s novel Crime and Punishment, 
kills two people with an axe, having pondered his ability to do it. In 
Hitchcock’s 1948 film Rope, two young men kill a friend as a kind 
of moral experiment. The film was based on the real murder of a 
young American teenager. In both cases the taboo against murder is 
confronted as little more than a social construct but two of the mur¬ 
derers find it impossible to live with their guilt and give themselves 
away. It’s said that most rapes are committed by men known to the 
victim, sometimes their dates or partners. The jealous lover or the 
mother with hungry children may not think twice before breaking 
taboos. Whole subcultures like the Mafia or IRA or ISIS (or the KGB 
or the CIA) justify their murders in one way or another, and armies 
are largely exempt from the taboo against murder; indeed it is part of 
thier job. But it’s probably a minority of sociopaths who murder with 
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no qualms or feelings of guilt whatsoever. One might suspect that ter¬ 
rible deeds done by bad people would put more minor behavioral and 
verbal taboos into perspective, but this is not the case. 

What can you not do? What can you not even talk about? Incest 
is probably number one, with pedophilia being a very close second. 
Indeed many sexual acts and topics are illegal, undiscussable, or deeply 
uncomfortable. And to the extent that such subjects may be broached, 
there is often only one permissible view. Religious taboos are legion, 
even if they vary across religions. The spread of extreme Islamism in 
recent years, connected with fatwas and terrorist activity, has shown 
us as much. But some centuries-long Christian bans on so-called blas¬ 
phemy also remain intact. For the past few decades people have had 
to speak very cautiously if at all about race, gender, sexuality, disability, 
class and culture, and intelligence. Cautiously, that is, when venturing 
any view outside the parameters of what we have come to call “politi¬ 
cal correctness.” Transgressing the boundaries can result in anything 
from momentary embarrassment and social ostracism to being fired 
from your job, to imprisonment and death. We now have a panoply 
of disapproved actions, hate crimes, and protected identities to keep 
us on our toes. Anti-Semitism, Islamophobia, racism, sexism, ho¬ 
mophobia, ageism, disablism are but a few watchwords in currency. 
Christianophobia is one the latest additions. I have yet to read the term 
“atheismophobia” anywhere but “atheophobia” and “atheism-o-phobia” 
are making bids for this bit of neologistic turf 

I sometimes wonder if political correctness doesn’t reflect the 
growing influence of women in cultural discourse. Women are, after 
all, usually more sensitive than men, more empathic, and less toler¬ 
ant of violence. Men perpetuate wars and economic ravages, but 
perhaps female power has been pushing the kindly virtues. Men are 
often perceived as boorish, swearing, farting, burping, nose-picking, 
ill-mannered, uncultured slobs whose unseemly excesses must be 
held in check by women demanding restraint, sensitivity, and censure. 
How many women still tell their beastly menfolk off for the sloppy 
way they eat and dress, for their bad language, poor hygiene and inept 
social behavior, for their “rudeness”? How many men would happily 
live like pigs in shit were it not for the “prompts” (nagging) from their 
wives and girlfriends? Yet just as millennia of patriarchal power plays 
have taken us to the brink of Armageddon, it may be that the female 
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underbelly of mandatory priggishness is bringing about many social 
absurdities, Joan Rivers and Sarah Silverman notwithstanding. 

Just a few decades ago swearing was frowned upon and sex was a 
touchy topic. You could not use words like “shit,” “wank,” and “fuck” 
on television, but now you can. (I am talking mainly about the UK 
but this applies to many others countries.) Even the once ultra-taboo 
“cunt” is heard in films now. “Motherfucker” has already lost some of 
its raw insult value, perhaps coinciding with the rise of the MILE epi¬ 
thet (someone else’s “Mother Ed Like to Euck”). Adultery was frowned 
upon, divorce was rare, and homosexuality was illegal, denied or deni¬ 
grated (and stiU is in some countries). Bisexuality? Transsexuality? 
Polyamory? Such things were almost unheard of It was fine to call 
people “queers,” “fags,” “pansies,” and “poofters.” Other once margin¬ 
ally acceptable epithets that have since become taboo include “kike,” 
“yid,” “wog,” “sambo,” “darkie,” “nigger,” “spade,” “coon,” “paki,” and 
“chink.” It is no longer acceptable to refer to female adults as “girls” or 
“ladies,” and terms like “bird,” “tart,” “slag,” and “skirt” are to be avoided 
(oddly, “chick” has persisted). “Bumboy,” “homo,” “shirtlifter,” “cock- 
sucker,” “carpertmuncher,” “dike” “spastic,” “mongol,” “retard,” “mental,” 
“schizo,” “towel-head,” “Jesus freak,” “chav,” “white trash,” “pikey,” “pleb,” 
“toff,” “dimwit,” “moron,” “granddad,” “coffin-dodger.” Such a Toureffe’s 
cornucopia of coprolalia (which is nofhing compared wifh the list 
found in the comic Viz) may be annotated endlessly. There appears to 
be something of a grey area, depending on context, between what is 
forbidden and what is considered merely crass or unacceptable, and 
many terms change with fashion. It was once frowned upon in the 
UK to say “disabled people” (“people with disabilities” was the correct 
term), but now it has reverted back. In the UK one cannot say “colored 
people” or “people of color” as in the USA, but must say “black” or 
“African Caribbean” (not “Afro-Caribbean”) instead. “Black and mi¬ 
nority ethnic” is also acceptable. In 2012 a prominent UK politician 
was forced to resign following accusations by police that he had called 
them “fucking plebs.” “Plebgate” became a longstanding saga involving 
sensitivities about class and social sensibilities. The police have been 
called many things but “plebs” seemed an insult too far. 

In these categories we can easily see that many terms are hurtful and 
offensive fo fhose fhey refer to. Sometimes they are connected with 
bullying, dehumanization, violence, and murder. Their use has been 
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associated with the power of a majority oppressor over relatively pow¬ 
erless minorities, and fewer terms of raw counter-abuse are known 
(e.g., “honky,” “whitey,” “cracker,” “infidel,” “male chauvinist pig”). 
As far as I know, “coffin-dodgers” have no slick insult for the young. 
“Whippersnapper”? Not much sting. In any case, the old adage that 
“sticks and stones may break my bones but words can never hurt me” 
is now angrily dismissed. Nasty names, we are assured and reminded, 
hurt. In some quarters no excuse at all is tolerated for racist language or 
behavior, and similar zero-tolerance rules are upheld to banish reduc¬ 
tive terminology relating to gender, sexuality, and so on. The power¬ 
ful liberal belief is that all such discrimination should be stamped out 
immediately. Hate crime and hate speech are highlighted in headline 
cases of interracial and gay murders, for example, where exhortation 
and education are the main weapons deployed. “Difference and diver¬ 
sity” are touted as social values that we should all accept as axiomatic, 
or at least with minimal resistance and debate. My point is not that 
hostile attitudes are not harmfully embedded in language; they clearly 
are, and it is well that hurtful words should be discouraged. My point 
is that the obsessive emphasis on language and inclusionary goals has 
rendered us unable to discuss the prickly issues that often lie beneath 
the shibboleths. 

A heavily promoted idea is that we are all equal, or at least that we 
should be respected equally across all domains (except of course with 
reference to pedophilia and other illegal and almost universally con¬ 
demned actions). Blacks and whites are equal, as are men and women, 
as are heterosexuals and homosexuals, as are fuUy able-bodied and dis¬ 
abled people. Unfortunately, it doesn’t take much thought to question 
these assertions—the last two in particular. If we could ask “Would 
you rather be born gay or straight?” or “Would you rather be born with 
or without a disability?” I suspect the vast majority of respondents 
would express a preference to be straight and able-bodied. In other 
words, most people, if they could choose, would opt for the optimal: 
for full health and mobility, and for sexually reproductive and socially 
uncomplicated relationships. Not all would, but I suspect a majority 
would. Very few straight people would opt to be gay and very few who 
are healthy and able-bodied would opt to be disabled. But the reverse 
is likely as well; that is, many disabled people would prefer not to be 
disabled, and some gay people, perhaps more than would admit, might 
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prefer to be straight.This is all speculative, of course, and I may be 
wrong to speculate as I have, but the exercise (based on impossible 
choices) clearly suggests which states most people would prefer. Yet we 
cannot now say “It’s better to be straight and able-bodied” because it is 
politically incorrect, or taboo (at least in many settings) to say so. To 
extend this fantasy exercise, we might further inquire as to how many, 
given the choice, would opt to be physically old rather than physically 
young? Or we could bend the rules and ask those pedophiles who feel 
tortured by their desires whether they would opt to feel normal, legal 
sexual desires if they had a choice. Do you suspect the outcome is ob¬ 
vious? Arguing for fair treatment for aU is one thing; arguing that all 
states of being, or aU identities, are equally desired, is another. 

By some accounts we have been living in a patriarchal civilization 
for at least 10,000 years. Feminism, by contrast, dates back a couple of 
centuries. Women were granted the right to vote in Finland in 1906, in 
Britain in 1918 (for those over 30), in Bhutan as late as 2008. Growing 
up in a 1950s working-class family, I took it as natural that my mother 
was a full-time housewife, that young women (“girls”) were primar¬ 
ily sexual objects who would do all the housework, have babies, and 
raise families. Such norms would not be seriously challenged until the 
1960s. From the 1970s through the 1990s I along with my male peers 
received a brutal, guerrilla-style re-education in anti-sexist language 
and behavior, the anxious effects of which remain with me today in 
constant, neurotic, internal monitoring of assumptions and speech. 
“Say woman, absolutely not bird, and not girl or lady’,’ I was told. I am 
still taken aback now when I hear a group of women addressed as “you 
guys” after all my years of agonizing. By the 90s, male bosses were 
being fired for sexist behavior and much of the cultural tension would 
be captured in David Mamet’s play Oleanna. 

But strangely, feminism itself splintered. For some women, feminism 
remained a political battle for fully equal rights; for others, it came to 
signify an anti-cosmetic revolution. For some it meant climbing into 
managerial positions; for others it meant a wholesale rejection of pa¬ 
triarchal corporate culture. For others, it meant “having it all,” that is, 
having an independent personal life, career, and family. For others, it 
meant choosing your own values, which might include non-commit- 
ted sex (or even sex work) and having the right to wear sexy clothes 
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without being harassed or “slut-shamed.” Feminism continues to be 
internally riven by such contradictory choices. 

The word “cunt” was strictly taboo just a few decades ago. The “C- 
word” stiU carries weight, but it has also been ironically appropriated 
at turns by feminist—or “post-feminist”—performers like Cunning 
Stunts and Pussy Riot. Echoing Georgia O’Keeffe’s art and Eve Ensler’s 
Vagina Monologues, Naomi Wolf’s book Vagina: A New Biography 
(2012)^'“ extolled the aesthetic and spiritual virtues of femalia, arguing 
that vaginas should be celebrated and that women should take owner¬ 
ship of their bodies and the language surrounding their sexuality. Wolf 
made a case (hackneyed in the view of many critics) for the relevance 
of, among other things, the “brain-vagina connection” to orgasm. The 
stark title of her book seemed to exploit culturally ingrained shock 
value, yet Wolf complained when a party thrown by a male friend of 
hers to celebrate the book was catered with sexually suggestive dishes, 
including a pasta dish called “cuntini,” cooked sausages (a phallic joke), 
and a fish dish (recalling the purportedly fishy smell of fhe vagina). 
She said she was so shocked and hurt by her friend’s perceived crass¬ 
ness that she could not write for six months afterward. This anecdote 
suggests that taboo-busting humor is fraught with dense complexities. 

While some feminists complain that women are still paid on aver¬ 
age less than men, others observe that women have overtaken men 
in educational achievement. Women now take up some prominent 
positions in the military, the priesthood, and in commerce. Women 
are in the ascendant, on the moral high ground, and men are on the 
defensive. The world, it is said, is becoming feminized. The anti-sexism 
phenomenon has led to men being ever fearful of saying the wrong 
thing, making unacceptable gestures, and even thinking potentially 
offensive thoughts. Women, if they choose, may claim not to be able 
to reverse-park their cars because they are not hard-wired for such 
spatial judgement, yet at the same time they may object to such a ste¬ 
reotype. Women may call for greater understanding of their menstrual 
cycle and menopausal symptoms while insisting that hormones are 
meaningless. They may selectively adopt feminist positions while re¬ 
maining addicted to fancy shoes and handbags. But to suggest that 
modern feminism is confounded by double standards, hypocrisy, or 
muddled thinking is itself a kind of taboo. Yet such critiques have been 
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developed and articulated, with some questioning whether sexism can 
accurately be considered a one-way streetd“ 

Issues of religion and culture are equally, if not more, complex. Not 
to give space to a speaker who wishes to promote the view that the 
Holocaust never happened is understandable, but how can we find 
out how such a person came by his ignorant views if we merely dis¬ 
miss him as a hate-filled troublemaker? While I would not argue that 
plainly anti-Semitic and unhistorical views be accorded equal footing 
in public discourse, I would suggest that our intuitive position against 
the Holocaust-denier needs to be probed more deeply, if possible, and 
genuine historical revisionism seeks to do this. Reflexively slapping 
someone down as an anti-Semite, a racist, or a homophobe achieves 
little and is likely to drive such attitudes underground. 

Consider the controversy that erupted in 2012 over a seemingly in¬ 
nocuous religious studies exam question in UK schools. The question 
at issue merely asked students to spell out why some people were prej¬ 
udiced against Jews, but this was enough to arouse indignation on the 
presumption that the very existence of such a question was somehow 
anti-Semitic. The exam board (AQA) tried to put the case that seeking 
to analyze and understand was not the same as justification, but the 
official government pronouncement coming soon after was that such 
prejudices could never be explained, only condemned. Censoring such 
questions is akin to silencing historians, anthropologists, sociologists, 
psychologists, and psychoanalysts who study the role of prejudice in 
human affairs. By the same token we might say (as many do) that there 
is nothing to be gained in trying to understand the actions of pedo¬ 
philes and incest perpetrators, all of whom deserve only the harshest 
possible criminal sentences. I will return to this later. 

It is quite clear that the Jewish community has suffered more than 
its share of persecution, and I would certainly not wish to cast any 
doubt on the horrendous experiences of the Holocaust. But while I 
am not Jewish or at all religious, I am curious about Jewish identity 
and especially about ultra-orthodox Judaism, its rituals, dress codes, 
and attitudes. To my atheist mind, none of this makes sense but my 
incomprehension does not tempt me toward persecutory fantasies. I 
feel certain that Hasidic Jews are mistaken in their loyalty to religious 
tradition but I don’t want to cause offense. However, on hearing from 
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a Jewish friend that when he visits his brother-in-law on the Sabbath 
sheets of toilet paper will have been pre-torn to avoid doing any “work” 
on this holy day of respite, I am struck by the absurdity of the scenario 
(doesn’t wiping your ass count as “work”?). I don’t find it to be fascinat¬ 
ing or even quaint; I find it to be an absurd scriptural distortion, an 
anachronism, a form of collective OCD. Now, I am aware that I should 
probably not say this. I could choose not to say this. It would be safer 
not to. But to withhold such an observation, to respond with diffident 
silence, would be dishonest. While it might serve to preserve deco¬ 
rum, I think such dishonesty is unwise in the long-term. None of this 
is the same as anti-Semitism or Holocaust denial. The taboo-ologist 
extraordinaire Sigmund Freud'^^ was of course Jewish and had he to 
choose between tact and honesty I think he would have been bound to 
choose the latter. Now, we could advocate curiosity about the limita¬ 
tions of our own understanding. I could, for starters, probe for deeper 
reasons as to why I am not interested in understanding the origins 
of sabbatical toilet paper-tearing behavior. But by that same token we 
really ought to ask why we are not more curious about pedophilia, can¬ 
nibalism, and so on. We might ask why we find it so difficult to think 
like neutral anthropologists. 

No discussion of contemporary taboo is complete without due at¬ 
tention to the subject of Islam. Whether we consider the fatwa against 
Salman Rushdie, the assassination of Theo van Gogh, the Danish 
cartoon controversy, the unfortunately named Sudanese “teddy bear” 
blasphemy case, the reaction to a shoddily produced YouTube video 
called The Innocence of Muslims, or the Charlie Hebdo shootings and 
their aftermath, the message seems clear: Don’t piss off the Islamists. 

The spread of Islam seems to have unleashed many strange phenom¬ 
ena. Just as the influence of Christianity seemed to be waning in the 
West, the newest of the major Abrahamic religions began to take on a 
higher profile. There are many reasons advanced to account for this. 
The religious zeal that Westerners observe among Muslims may be un¬ 
derstood by reference to the religion’s relative youthfulness in world- 
historic terms. The sense of cultural disruption may be accounted for 
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by recent and extensive migrations, as well as the large size of many 
Muslim families. Being accustomed to the traditions of free speech, 
personal liberty and religious irreverence. Westerners have offended 
some Islamic precepts (or Islamist taboos) and have paid a harsh price. 
This at least is one interpretation. Another is that infidels are unrepen¬ 
tant sinners who get whafs coming to them. Another is that true Islam 
is a religion of peace that some extremists have hijacked and distorted. 

The majority of us are unable to pick these apart. Most Muslims 
living in the West probably do practice a tolerant form of Islam and 
want a quiet life, but a handful of impressionable (mainly young and 
male) Muslims have other ideas. Some agitate for the spread of jihad 
and for the recognition of Sharia law, which is widely regarded by 
westerners as unacceptably harsh and retrogressive. It may be pointed 
out that other religions have their own shamefully violent histories 
and that the clear Abrahamic injunction “thou shalt not kill” has been 
ignored or dubiously reinterpreted by Christians and Jews for millen¬ 
nia. But it may also bear emphasis that Islam’s founder, the prophet 
Muhammad, was an active warrior as well as a merchant, much unlike 
the anti-moneylending pacifist at the center of Christian tradition. 
But however the trajectory is plotted, it should be no surprise that 
politicized Muslims endorse violence when they deem it necessary. 
The Islamist sensitivity to what they regard as blasphemy is part of the 
story, but we must also consider the geopolitical reality that ensures 
passionate resistance to Anglo-American interference and aggression 
in the Middle East. The result is a volatile and sometimes deadly stand¬ 
off where freedom-loving wesferners defermined to spread the gospel 
of democracy become the villains in another cultural narrative. Many 
of us do not know where the mark is that we might be overstepping. 
Atheists like me anxiously wonder where we stand. One can avoid pub¬ 
licly making jokes that may be perceived as Islamophobic but presum¬ 
ably the assertion that no God whatsoever, of whatever name, actually 
exists, might cause offense. I have sometimes wondered if I could gef 
hold of a defailed menu of Islamisf faboos (wifh penalfies attached) so 
that I might know exactly where I stand. A comprehensive encyclope¬ 
dia of taboos in all situations would be even better. I’m now imagining 
a hefty tome bearing the title, Who’s Offended by What?^^'^ 
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Can incest and pedophilia be calmly analyzed and understood? 
Are perpetrators nothing more than predatory monsters—“nonces” 
or “perverts”—whose behavior is beyond comprehension? The word 
“incest” tends to evoke primarily father-daughter relations where the 
daughter is a child, but sibling incest involving sex between an older 
brother and younger sister may be more common. Adult incest by 
mutual consent also occurs. In some cultures mother-son incest may 
be more common than father-daughter incest. Incest applying to wider 
family members varies in its definition, incidence, and legality. The 
prohibition against incest (with a similar avoidance also seen in some 
other primates) is strongly linked with observed congenital defects in 
children from such relationships. Some adult siblings have fought for 
the right to mutually consenting sexual relationships, most famously 
and unsuccessfully the German sibling-couple Patrick Stiibing and 
Susan Karolewski, three of whose four children have physical and 
mental disabilities. The case of Austrian Josef Fritzl is probably the best 
known and most appalling. Fritzl imprisoned his 18-year-old daughter 
underground and repeatedly raped her over a period of 24 years; she 
gave birth to seven children while stiU imprisoned. 

It remains an open question whether consensual adult incest with¬ 
out producing offspring should be ethically and legally indefensible. 
Most incest however is child abuse. It is overwhelmingly agreed that 
sex with children and young people is physically and psychologically 
abusive, probably causing terrible lifelong damage.Most people find 
it repellent and feel more hatred for pedophiles than for most other 
criminals. 

The difficult questions brought up by pedophilia are these. Is it the 
act of “purely evil” men (and sometimes women)? To what extent are 
abusers people who were themselves abused as children? To what 
extent is pedophilia something like a genetic mental illness with com¬ 
pulsive features that some men cannot resist acting upon? If it could 
be shown to have a strong genetic or biological component, implying 
not evil but a sexual propensity that is hard to control, what should so¬ 
ciety then do about this? Should convicted pedophiles receive lengthy 
prison sentences? Should they be castrated? Should they be openly 
identified and constantly monitored in the community? 
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Before considering such questions, we might register the embarrass¬ 
ing observation that most heterosexual men are sexually attracted to 
young women (just as many gay men have a preference for younger 
men) and note that the line separating acceptable from unacceptable 
sexual desire and activity is not universally agreed, as the age of con¬ 
sent varies across countries. Why is it not only acceptable to joke about 
sex with women wearing schoolgirl uniforms but also not unknown 
for some women to dress up as schoolgirls during sex play? Why is 
Lolita, Nabokov’s novel about a middle-aged man’s sexual involvement 
with a 12-year-old girl, considered a great work of literature? (It is 
also reputed to have sold over 50 million copies.'^*’) Another agoniz¬ 
ing outcome from the study of child sexual abuse is that some of the 
abused admit to having enjoyed their sexual encounters with adults 
even though they believe them to have been wrong. In the film I’ll 
Sleep When I’m Dead the character Davey is assumed to have killed 
himself following homosexual anal rape which caused him to ejacu¬ 
late, thus triggering intolerable shame that he could not live with as a 
heterosexual man. 

Consider various complicating factors. Age of menarche (first 
period) has been reported from 8 to 18, with the median age being 12 
or 13. Ages of consent (when it is legal for young people to engage in 
consensual sex) vary from 12 (Angola, Mexico), 13 (Spain, where it 
will soon rise to 16), 14 (Germany), 15 (France, Denmark, Sweden) 
and 16 (UK, Canada) to 20 (Tunisia) and 21 (Cameroon), with varia¬ 
tions including parental consent. In the USA, age of consent varies 
between 16 and 18 from state to state and in some cases stipulations 
are made about age gaps and marriage. Grey areas exist, particularly 
where traditional or tribal customs conflict with official law, such as 
in Yemen where girls as young as nine are sometimes married. There 
is quite a lot of inconsistency regarding laws on age and homosexual 
sex, which may reflect the fact that it is common for boys to mature 
sexually a little later than girls. Indeed, the biology of sexual readi¬ 
ness and desire is often at odds with social attitudes and laws, and of 
course many young people make their own choices regardless of law. 
While it is sensible and necessary to safeguard young people legally, 
individual anomalies are legion. The level of coercion can also be dif¬ 
ficult to establish; some sexual encounters between adults and minors 
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are clearly manipulative, but others are more ambiguous. There are 
certainly predatory pedophiles who target and abuse the very young, 
but there is also an uncomfortable margin of discretion and anomaly 
that can be difficult and even dangerous to explore. 

A related phenomenon, and one I am much more familiar with, is 
the breaking of professional taboos, particularly in the field of psycho¬ 
therapy. It is ethically forbidden for therapists to have sex with clients, 
yet it sometimes happens. Indeed, a considerable literature attests to 
the not uncommon occurrence of erotic attraction in the therapeutic 
setting.Therapists are in an interesting position, being committed 
to explore their clients’ mental conditions with as much honesty as 
possible, and it is little surprise that such exploration entails aware¬ 
ness of their own feelings about their clients. Therapists are expected 
to be masters of self-awareness but also of self-control. Their clients are 
usually vulnerable and needy. Occasionally they are manipulative. The 
therapist, somewhat like a parent, is responsible for establishing and 
maintaining boundaries and not abusing trust. But they must some¬ 
times listen to their clients’ dreams and erotic preoccupations and re¬ 
ceive their erotic projections and occasional invitations. The film Basic 
Instinct 2 depicts sexual tension deliberately provoked by a female 
client, which leads to turmoil and transgression for the psychoanalyst, 
if with a twist. 

In the domain of sexual taboo and matters related, let’s briefly con¬ 
sider bestiality (or zoophilia), necrophilia, and cannibalism. Minority 
sexual preferences, sometimes known as paraphilias, include prefer¬ 
ences and practices that are often illegal (and unethical, and health- 
endangering) and that may appear plain weird to the majority of 
people. But a minority, especially in farming communities, have 
sexual encounters with animals like dogs and horses. Necrophilia, or 
sex with corpses, is rare but it has been recorded in history and has 
even been documented among some animals. Necrophilic fantasies 
are more common than necrophilic acts, and motives vary from the 
desire for reunion with a departed lover to a desire for power over 
an inert sexual partner. Cannibalism among humans has existed in 
some cultures across centuries but the extent of sexually-oriented 
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cannibalism is unknown. A strange and morally provocative case in¬ 
volved a German man named Armin Meiwes, who advertised for a 
volunteer who would agree to have his penis cut off and cooked, and 
then to be killed and eaten. Meiwes actually received such a volunteer 
and videotaped the proceedings that followed. The British serial killer 
Dennis Nilsen practiced necrophilia on some of his victims, as did the 
American serial killer Jeffrey Dahmer, who also ate some of his victims. 
The “true crime” genre demonstrates a buoyant market for such stories, 
and something must account for the fascination millions of readers, 
film-goers, and television viewers have for an outrageous character like 
Hannibal Lecter. In the view of psychologist Lewis Petrinovich, can¬ 
nibalism represents a never-quite-tameable part of all humans, which 
might be part of the story. The evolutionary theorist James Miles has 
gone even further in outlining a deep genetic basis for cannibalism.^® 

Intelligence is an interestingly touchy subject. Given my age and 
English education, I grew up to take the “Eleven Plus” exam, which led 
to sorting children into three “streams”—secondary modern, techni¬ 
cal college, and grammar school—the message being that these corre¬ 
sponded to intelligence and vocational prospects measured by IQ tests. 
Much was expected of those who went to grammar school (including 
an aptitude for Latin) while little was expected of those “at the bottom.” 
This system would later be challenged as elitist and state comprehensive 
schools would become the norm in the 1970s. Around the same time, 
the UK-based psychologist Hans Eysenck published papers based on 
research attempting to show that intelligence was largely genetically 
determined and that IQ tests accurately portrayed different levels of 
intelligence between individuals and, more provocatively, among races. 
In response, Eysenck and his family received death threats and he has 
usually been portrayed as racist. Arthur Jensen played a similar role 
in the USA. In 2005, then President of Harvard University Lawrence 
Summers was forced to resign from his academic and government po¬ 
sitions following a speech in which he suggested that women on aver¬ 
age might not possess the intellectual aptitude for high-end scientific 
and engineering jobs. In 2007, the eminent geneticist James Watson 
was widely rebuked and was compelled to relinquish various titles after 
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he stated in an interview that African intelligence was “not the same 
as ours.” As evidenced by such cases and by the heated response to 
books such as The Bell Curve and, more recently, Nicholas Wade’s A 
Troublesome Inheritance, it is clear that scholars cannot publicly say 
that any one group is more intelligent than another without courting 
reprisal. 

Many have protested that both the categories of race and intelligence 
have no real meaning. In some settings, IQ tests have been abandoned 
as untenable and educational systems now place more emphasis on 
continuous assessment rather than periodic examinations. The con¬ 
cept of “multiple intelligences” is often championed, as it appears to 
honor the notion that different individuals and groups have different 
aptitudes that are ignored by traditional IQ tests. The “politically cor¬ 
rect” view prevails that everyone has equal ability if given the oppor¬ 
tunity to flourish, and given the removal of certain assumptions about 
which aptitudes are most valued. 

The very idea that some might be more intelligent than others has 
become taboo; it is something that cannot be openly discussed. The 
equality-promoting Left and the elitist Right can find no middle 
ground. Meanwhile if seems fo me fhaf some people are more intelli¬ 
gent than I and that some are less so, and I suspect this variability runs 
throughout society. I agree however that singular “intelligence” is a 
rather blunt concept. I come from several generations of plasterers on 
my father’s side but I possess almost no practical intelligence myself; I 
cannot see where my academic aptitude, such as it is, comes from ge¬ 
netically, nor am I sure that it is the most valuable kind of intelligence. 
My observation is that traits are unevenly distributed across society, 
with some people having a far greater share of intelligence, attractive¬ 
ness, health, charm, and other talents and assets than others."* 

We are often told that white people, especially men, are “dispropor¬ 
tionately represented” in some jobs, professions, or positions of power, 
and that positive discrimination or affirmative action measures must 
be taken to redress such imbalances. The black-spoken truism that 
“white folk can’t dance” suggests that black people are naturally better 
dancers, having an innate rhythm that can’t be learned by stiff whiteys. 
Less discussed are claims like fhe following: that black men appear to 
have larger penises while Asians have the smallest; that black athletes 
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outperform whites;that Asians appear by some measures to be more 
intelligent than whites and blacks; that Jewish people often appear to 
be more intelligent (or intellectual or bookish) than other groups; and 
that Jews hold a disproportionate share of positions of power in busi¬ 
ness and government. In Western societies, Asians are more likely to 
run small businesses and are in fact “disproportionately (over)repre- 
sented” in high status medical professions. There is clearly a view that 
some races are more physically (or “bodily-kinesthetically”) oriented 
while others are more intellectual, but along with this comes the asso¬ 
ciation that physical is somehow inferior (unless it’s, say, Muhammad 
Ali’s boxing or Usain Bolt’s sprinting). 

Perhaps white people will learn to run faster and dance better. 
Perhaps penis sizes will level out and other discomfiting measures of 
human variation will be leveled in turn. But perhaps the conundrum 
of differences just won’t go away.^^' 

In 2013, the world was shocked when a Swiss shop assistant ap¬ 
parently refused to show billionaire entertainer and businesswoman 
Oprah Winfrey an upmarket handbag on the grounds that Winfrey, a 
black woman (unrecognized by the shop assistant), wouldn’t be able 
to afford it. The handbag was a Tom Ford with a price tag of $38,000. 
Amid the ensuing brouhaha some also accused the shop assistant of 
ageism (Winfrey was 59). The story rumbled on. How racist the Swiss 
are, etc. Only a few bloggers picked up the point that what probably 
should be taboo is the desire and means to buy a $38,000 handbag 
when many millions of people are living on a few dollars a day. But 
why shouldn’t more blacks aspire to be billionaires?, comes the retort. 
Another conundrum. 

I don’t know how much certain traits come to us genetically or en¬ 
vironmentally but I do find that some people are more blessed than 
others. Lurking behind the subject of intelligence (as well as physical 
and mental illness, disability, and so on) is an old debate about the 
evaluation of lives and their relative worthiness; and behind this lurks 
the ultra-taboo subject eugenics, which is weighted by association 

120 Epstein, D. (2013) The Sports Gene: What Makes the Perfect Athlete. London: Penguin. 
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with the Nazi Holocaust. It is in this context that fear of an inevitable 
slippery slope phenomenon is fanned into the hysterical condemna¬ 
tion of anyone who remotely broaches such topics. I once wrote an 
online piece on population control and was amazed at some bloggers’ 
almost willful misunderstanding of the topic. To be concerned about 
global population levels is not synonymous with advocating eugenics. 
It is difficult to address the subject of anthropogenic climate change 
without recognizing that population is a key problem, and philosophi¬ 
cal antinatalists like David Benatar'^^ advocate voluntary childlessness, 
or a hardly “eugenic” ideal population of zero. Pro-choice advocates 
stand for the right to terminate pregnancies when, for any variety of 
reasons, a child is unwanted. Pro-life protestors sometimes invoke 
heated rhetoric equating abortion with a “Holocaust of the unborn,” 
thus linking proponents of abortion rights with Nazi eugenicists. 
For the left-wing British journalist Polly Toynbee it is axiomatic that 
anyone not delighted by the UK’s ever-rising population is a neo- 
Malthusian misanthrope. “People are a good thing,” she writes.Hey, 
misanthropes are people too! 

But what if we did want to speculate about a need for genetic engi¬ 
neering, abortion, or euthanasia in relation to any group of people? 
Hypothetically, we might imagine that some people will one day be 
found to carry a disease so lethal to humanity that grave action is 
warranted. Less fancifully, we might consider the problem in terms 
of lifeboat ethics; if climate change, severe food shortages, or some 
similarly threatening scenario were to assume disastrous and chronic 
proportions, might it not become necessary and responsible to talk 
about something like euthanasia? Who knows what emergency plans 
already exist, sitting in dark government files somewhere? One of the 
objections to assisted suicide for the elderly is that some might regard 
themselves as a burden and feel obliged to accept euthanasia. Yet some 
elderly people are already quite willing to say they’ve had enough and 
in extreme situations may offer to be sacrificed instead of young people 
with their lives ahead of them. For many people, however, all this is 
taboo territory, never to be discussed or even entertained in private 
thoughts. Anyone broaching such subjects is suspected of harboring 
fascist sympathies. 


122 Benatar, D. op cit. 
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The impossible question arises as to whether or not it should be taboo 
to even think (or fantasize) about incest and pedophilia. In situations 
like the Catholic confessional and psychoanalysis one is expected to 
freely disclose such thoughts, but I suspect that very few people are 
prepared to admit to sexual thoughts about children, about animals, 
about wanting to rape (or to be raped), or to being secretly titillated 
by extreme sexual subjects. Such thoughts are likely to be kept bat¬ 
tened tightly inside the heads of the thinkers.^^^This is little surprise 
when we remember those admonitions in the New Testament against 
even thinking lustfully or murderously. (In Orwell’s 1984, thinking in¬ 
dividually is thoughtcrime.) But what if you can’t help yourself? What 
if you have omnipathic tendencies and cannot refrain from imagining 
what it’s like to be other people? If you are wired in such manner, you 
can’t “not go there” but must compulsively go there, inside the skin of 
aU life forms, of aU untouchables. I notice that I find it difficult even to 
allow myself to use certain words inside my head. When the cursor on 
my laptop goes awry I inwardly mutter “spastic cursor” but then stop 
myself The very word spastic has now become suspect on disablist 
grounds and I imagine the thought police coming after me. 

Humor often rests on surprise taboo-smashing tactics. The come¬ 
dian dares to say publicly what many may have thought but dare not say 
out loud. The comedian is protected from sanction by his professional 
role, or the joke that circulates and is told privately is deemed accept¬ 
able. Hence “I used to be a necrophiliac until some rotten cunt split on 
me” is funny (to many, but purely disgusting to others) not only for its 
wordplay but due to its transgressive shock value. Comedians exploit¬ 
ing outrage, like the Scottish Frankie Boyle, seem to scour the land¬ 
scape of taboos for material. Boyle has been anathema to many for his 
stereotyping and over-the-top humor, to the point of having to appear 
in court to defend himself His subjects have included disability, mon¬ 
archy, pedophilia, and masturbation. His joke on BBC television that 
“the Queen is so old her pussy has cobwebs” was widely condemned as 
offensive, tasteless, etc., but finally pronounced as merely “ageist and 
sexist.” One unwelcome and subversive feature of such jokes is that 
they almost force you to picture the object of the taboo.Consider 
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Boyle’s on-screen musing about the hanging of Saddam Hussein, 
which he said he had watched on his laptop: “You know, it made me 
think (well-timed pause for punchline) ... Is there anything I wouldn’t 
masturbate to?” No law against this, no way of knowing if Boyle was 
being autobiographical, or indeed if anyone enjoys similar masturba- 
tory stimuli. We may laugh, but we’re left wondering. 

Many taboos concern topics and actions related to violence, sex, lan¬ 
guage, the body, food, and dress. Taboos are held to be axiomatic and 
it is implicitly understood that no right-minded person would trans¬ 
gress them. On the other hand, we know that taboos change over time 
and across cultures and in exceptional circumstances. Cannibalism is 
wrong in almost all cultures but condonable in the event of the prover¬ 
bial plane crash in a remote mountainous area. Gay sex was acceptable 
in ancient Greece but can result in a death sentence in some parts of 
the world today. We cannot assume that irrational taboos belong to 
ancient times or primitive cultures. Nor can we say that taboos are dis¬ 
appearing, since new ones arise all the time. Sometimes your freedom 
is my taboo and vice versa. What we can observe is that prohibitions 
of the kind we have discussed often have some sacred aura about them, 
and to challenge them—even in a tentative attempt to analyze them— 
is to arouse fierce emotions. 

We draw lines between what is strictly taboo, what is illegal, disap¬ 
proved of, uncomfortable, unconventional, and so on. To my mind 
there is a spectrum of discouraged thoughts and behaviors. At the op¬ 
posite end to extreme acts like premeditated murder are many everyday 
taboos that seem relatively harmless. For example, imagine what your 
response would be to seeing an adult in your town running through 
the streets for hours, or skipping, hopping, crawling, walking back¬ 
wards, or sleeping on the pavement in winter. You might regard such 
displays as eccentric, or you might assume that the person exhibiting 
them is homeless or mentally impaired. The violation of other small 
order behavioral taboos may not be so readily excused. Gonstantly 
singing in public, crying and shouting, staring at and touching others, 
sitting next to strangers when plenty of seats are available elsewhere, 
asking for or disclosing intimate details to strangers—such taboo-vi¬ 
olating behaviors are frowned upon not merely because we find them 
annoying but because they threaten an established order of social de¬ 
corum. The most obvious action to take if you’re lonely is to talk to 
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someone— “Hello, I’m lonely, can I talk to you?”—but in most places 
talking thus to strangers is taboo. These are not illegal or even harm¬ 
ful behaviors but they are unusual and would arouse discomfort. You 
might be taken to the hospital for some of them. 

Defecating, urinating, masturbating, and swearing in public are usu¬ 
ally illegal, and in most countries public nudity is too. Yet the respected 
ancient Greek Cynic Diogenes practiced some of these modern crimes, 
and today we have the case of Steve Gough, the UK’s champion “naked 
rambler.” Mr. Gough spent six years in prison for the crime of walking 
across the country in the buff. On at least one occasion he even ap¬ 
peared in the dock naked. Is this a case of a wicked man? An eccentric? 
Or someone whose human rights have been abused simply because he 
asserted his wish to go without clothes in public? 

It’s not taboo to profess one’s dislike for tattoos or hip-hop but in 
certain circles it might well make you look uncool or even intolerant. 
It’s not illegal for women to grow beards if they are able to do so. Some 
might regard it as a perfectly natural expression. But it takes courage to 
sport a female beard in public. Among some tribes like the Yanomama 
of Venezuela it is taboo to use people’s actual names, while in many 
cultures it is an embarrassment to forget names or use an informal 
name when a formal one is called for. 

One rather trite conclusion we may draw from our variegated discus¬ 
sion of taboos is that groups demand conformist behavior and individ¬ 
uals tend to conform. We might also say that those who break taboos 
are always potentially in peril. In small primitive groups conformity is 
easy to monitor and transgression easy to identify and punish. Social 
rules typically have logical or superstitious origins. As such rules are 
reinforced over time the original reasons may be forgotten, but the 
taboo holds. In mass societies like ours, minor taboo-breaking is more 
easily hidden and less easily punished. Taboos themselves may also 
arise and multiply. More interestingly, it seems that some individu¬ 
als are always potentially at war with their groups. Progress, if not an 
illusion, often depends on creative and stubborn thinkers and sci¬ 
entists challenging long-held social beliefs. Ghallenging such beliefs 
often means breaking the taboos or orthodoxies that enshroud them. 
Another irresistible conclusion is that some of us (or perhaps all of us) 
harbor deep barbaric impulses. The innocent animal need to fart is 
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one thing. The mass murderer in our midst is another. 

In most cultures and religions suicide is taboo. Indeed even explicit 
pessimism is a kind of taboo. I know one woman who proclaims 
“negativity is not welcome in this house.” Where then are those people 
to go who ache with the sense that life is not only pointless but un- 
relievedly bleak and painful? It’s perhaps one thing to be concerned 
about the phenomenon of teen angst, but in later life we might reckon 
that people know what the score is. Particularly in old age, with an 
increasing incidence of pain, disability, discomfort, depression, and 
self-disgust, it is taboo to mention too often that we seek release. We 
mostly forbid assisted suicide. To the extent that it may be tolerated, it 
is yet viewed as a sordid and grim solution of last resort when it could 
instead be a humanely facilitated option. My guess is that it’s forbidden 
precisely because its public acceptance would challenge what Mitchell 
Heisman (see Chapter 3) referred to as society’s viviocentrism, or the 
taboo against asking openly if life is really so wonderful or sacred. 

The most perilous of taboo-laden scenarios are those that involv¬ 
ing inter-group conflict. Take the troubles in Northern Ireland, the 
Middle East, Afghanistan—what these have in common are mutually 
unacceptable values, traditions that cannot be compromised or easily 
reconciled. If your nation champions free speech and runs into an¬ 
other that significantly circumscribes such liberty, there may well be 
trouble ahead. The French object to and ban burkhas and niqabs on 
their streets, but this is then regarded as religious intolerance. Who 
is to adjudicate? What clashes will ensue? How much blood has been 
spilled over the Taliban? Humanity has been unable to resolve many 
conflicts of these kinds, where one taboo runs smack into another. No 
amount of diplomacy has any impact. 

Why write about taboos at all? Why not just leave things alone? Why 
be a Larry David? Exploring the broad topic of taboo—social rules, 
prohibitions, the forbidden sacred spaces, the no-go hot-spots—is 
important because it helps illustrate the deep limitations that impede 
our effort to understand human nature. When faced with things we 
do not understand, we have choices. One available option is to simply 
embrace the taboo. Another is to respect it even while not accepting 
it. Or we may pretend to respect it. Or, perilously, we may break it, 
rail against it, and face the consequences. A very common tactic is 
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to pretend to respect. Such dissembling is common enough in human 
affairs. We may, for example, pretend to respect someone’s right to be¬ 
lieve that only heterosexual sex is acceptable. Or conversely in other 
contexts we might pretend to believe that pansexuality (wanting to 
fuck anyone or anything that moves) is perfectly normal. But in fact 
we have moved into an interesting, muddled middle ground where 
neither of those beliefs is really acceptable. 

Perhaps to be human is to surround ourselves with sacred rules and 
rituals, even though we often don’t know we’re doing it. In Zapffean 
terms this behavior is about dropping anchor, securing ourselves 
against the threat of meaninglessness. It might be construed as the 
apotheosis of obsessive-compulsive behavior, and it often plays out on 
a grand social scale. Bad and mad things can and will always happen, 
originating in the natural and human worlds. We think we can stop 
them by setting up unforgiving laws or complicated rituals. Sharia and 
Hasidic codes serve to illustrate the point, but we are masters of nuance. 

Taboos are multilayered and we fool ourselves with them. Consider 
the old joke set at a formal dinner party: 

Host: Sir, you farted in front of my wife. 

Guest: Vm sorry, I didn’t know it was her turn. 

Taboos make us anxious. You might think that if there is any one ta¬ 
boo-free area it is in friendship or marriage. But even in these domains 
we can be certain that no-go rules operate. We enjoy the company of our 
friends and we are attracted to partners at least partly due to likenesses, 
but even subtle differences must be navigated. Humor-laden standoffs 
may be deployed to fend against potentially relationship-threatening 
conflicts. Don’t criticize your mother-in-law! Don’t even suggest that 
he spends too much time watching football! But sometimes, perhaps 
unwittingly, one makes a joke about a value the other holds dear, and 
the outcome is mayhem. Sometimes the tiniest unintended infraction 
of a personally sacred belief will flare into the ugliest of rows. There 
might be a falling out. There might be a divorce. 

In the feel-good film Hope Springs Meryl Streep’s character Kay wan¬ 
ders into a small seaside bar in Maine after her couples therapy session 
with her husband Arnold (played by Tommy Lee Jones) has gone awry. 
Drinking wine, weepy and forlorn, she tells the barmaid that she hasn’t 
had sex for years. The ballsy young barmaid spontaneously calls out to 
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the customers, “Who isn’t getting any sex these days?” Several hands 
go up. Pointing to a patron who hasn’t raised his hand, the barmaid 
says, “And I know you ain’t gettin any.” The laughter and relief among 
the customers, in Kay and, presumably, the audience, is revealing. Not 
only is it taboo to raise such matters in public, it is also taboo to be 
honest about them. And it is also taboo not to be having a riotously 
busy and multi-orgasmic sex life, however long you’ve been married. 
Kay and Arnold have been married for 31 years and have gone off sex, 
but in true Hollywood romcom style this is sweetly turned around 
at the end of the film, when they’re happily at it again. We are thus 
enjoined to forget that lifelong sex isn’t compulsory and that, except 
in Hollywood, eternal orgasms aren’t the norm. By way of sobering 
contrast, we might turn to Bergman’s Scenes from a Marriage, where 
lasting happiness assumes the aura of taboo. 

A Journal of Politeness Research exists to promote academic research 
into social conventions and taboos. Career-bound academics may see 
themselves as operating beyond most “primitive” taboos, equipped as 
they are with well-honed rationality, but universities are themselves 
rule-ridden institutions that are governed by irrational forces. In a typ¬ 
ical university setting we encounter untenable staff hierarchies, archaic 
assessment regulations, and bureaucratically derived policies that rest 
on tacit taboos against working class commonsense and practicality; 
against female intuition and emotion; against anarchist freedom and 
action. While promoting critical thinking in the abstract, our vaulted 
institutions of higher education enforce severe taboos against think¬ 
ing critically about universities. While knowing (based on their own 
research) that lectures and essays don’t really work, that grades may 
not reflect ability, that degrees don’t guarantee professional success, 
career-bound academics carry on as always. Rationality is pseudo- 
sacred, especially so in philosophy departments, but irrationality pre¬ 
vails institutionally. 

Are there things that should become taboo? Well, there’s certainly a 
wish-list—pornography, abortion, stem cell research, meat-eating, and 
so on. Many of these items have religious backing. And as with all 
taboos, exceptions may be noted in the fine print. Those who would 
endow abortion with taboo status might allow that it is permissible 
to save life, and militant vegans might allow that meat consumption 
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is permissible in extreme circumstances. Perhaps you have your own 
wish-list. Tattoosbefore theage of50? Ponytails for men over 30? Having 
kids? Or we can wrangle over details. We might, for example, stipulate 
that some pornography is OK but facials and gang bangs are off limits; 
that it’s OK to kill and eat some animals, but not others. But how about 
war? Gun ownership? Weapons of mass destruction? Torture? Wealth 
inequality? To erect taboos around these or other subjects, we do so to 
promote particular beliefs held by particular groups or cultures. It is 
difficult to locate truly universal or eternal taboos. Obscenity is in the 
eye of the beholder. Morality is constrained by pragmatism. Taboos 
are broken when it suits someone to do so. Nuclear warfare is taboo for 
the moment, but who knows, maybe one day? 

Some taboos of yesterday have since been normalized. Mental ill¬ 
ness, for example, used to be deeply stigmatized and unmentionable in 
polite conversation. Homosexuality used to be taboo—not to mention 
illegal—in most cultures, but in some countries the tide has turned to 
the point where gay people who prefer not to disclose their sexuality 
face enormous pressure to “come out.” Once it was almost impossible 
for a woman to shun domestic life and motherhood, but now it tends 
to be the other way around; you’re odd if you want to stay at home with 
your kids and not build a career. Being true to yourself is hailed as au¬ 
thenticity by humanistic psychologists, but it is usually expected that 
such truth will lean toward a lehist, emotive, culturally cool position. 
Ayn Rand’s votaries don’t make the cut. 

When James Miles put forward the case that we are all “born can¬ 
nibal,” he elaborated that we are prone to every other form of savage 
behavior. Nature contains “gross immorality” and many animals will 
kill, eat, and force sex upon others including the young. Over the 
course of millennia we appear to have overcome such brute instincts, 
or at least we have persuaded ourselves, by dint of shame, policing, 
and penal codes, that some things are wrong for us and should be ban¬ 
ished. Taboos have been instrumental in the process of transcending 
our savage nature. It is quite possible that the darkest impulses have 
altogether perished within most of us. But it is also possible that genes 
underpinning selfishly cruel acts may simply he dormant for most of 
us for most of the time, breaking out periodically when forces align, 
or ready to be unleashed in catastrophic situations. Unfortunately, 
the ohen blurry lines between genes, evolutionary behaviors, cultural 
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pressures, and idiopathic expressions mean that we can never be free 
of the tension between barbarism and totalitarianism. 

We may profess to admire the ancient Cynics’ parrhesia, or such 
that would much later be promoted by Foucault. The Catholic con¬ 
fessional retains its power. Most of us are raised to value honesty, to 
“tell the truth.” Heidegger promoted “unconcealment” (from the Greek 
aletheia). Existentialists extolled authenticity. Psychoanalysis requires 
the free associative discovery and disclosure of all the ideas going 
through one’s head. The Gestalt psychotherapist Brad Blanton advo¬ 
cated “radical honesty” in all situations, arguing that truth-suppression 
damages us psychologically and perhaps physiologically.'^'’If he’s right, 
then the kinds and layers of inhibitions discussed here surely damage 
us irretrievably. We may laugh at Jim Carrey’s character in the film 
Liar Liar, the lawyer struck by a sudden inability to prevaricate when 
his very livelihood depends on it. Yet we all know that we have to be 
judicious with the truth, that we must exercise utmost discretion in 
determining to whom we may speak openly. 

We may not keep ourselves wholly in the dark but we live under the 
shadow of myriad taboos, letting our behavior, our speech, and even 
our thoughts be severely constrained by forces over which we have 
little control. Depending on context we can all find ourselves walk¬ 
ing on eggshells as lethal as land mines. For reasons we are unsure of 
and that we do not enquire after too closely, we perpetuate a social 
world that sits on pillars of mendacity and dissembling. Truthfulness 
is frequently inconvenient and is possibly the greatest taboo of all. But 
take care; the law of the jungle applies here. If those guarding their 
sacred things are bigger, fiercer, crazier, or more numerous than you, it 
is wise to think twice and be nice; if they are human, they may also be 
homicidal and armed. 
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6. Noah the Germinator, 
Gaia the Party-Peeper 


We are stardust, we are golden, and weVe got to get ourselves 
back to the garden. 

—“Woodstock,” Joni Mitchell 

Asa very small b oy I played in the family garden in northwest London, 
studying worms in innocent fascination. An air raid shelter stood in 
the corner, though I had no idea what it meant. When we moved to the 
suburbs near southeast London I was seven and there was, strangely, 
no real garden, only concrete, with a few shrubs, a laburnum, and a 
cherry tree in one corner. As a very small boy I was sometimes taken 
to the seaside. Approaching up a hiU in a 1950s Ford, my father would 
always get me very excited by announcing the imminent first sight of 
the ocean, and when it appeared on the horizon it was always a vast 
shining miracle, like Philip Roth’s “daylight ... blazing off a living sea, 
an optical treasure so vast and valuable.”^^^ 

Playing with other kids in the suburban streets, I recall gazing up at 
the star-studded night sky in wonder and asking innocently how the 
sky, the universe, could ever have an end, because wherever it ended 
there would alwa ys have to be something on the other side, and where 
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would—and how could—that something then end? The vastness of the 
night sky and the puzzle of infinity thrilled me but at some point I 
simply gave up wondering about it. As neighborhood kids we used to 
play all day, carefree in pre-panpedophilic times, in local parks called 
“the green” and “the rec,” sometimes building camps out of branches 
and leaves, and climbing small trees. In my early teens, my parents 
used to take us to the Kent countryside where they quarter-owned a 
renovated bungalow along with an acre and a half of land. I sometimes 
worked alongside relatives (I think) planting and tending potatoes and 
beans. I remember lying in meadows completely relaxed and I remem¬ 
ber going on walks with my aunts picking bluebells and being told the 
names of flowers. But Tarzan and Zoo Time on the television were the 
closest I came to wild nature. 

Around my mid-teens I turned inward, became dark, read books, 
thought a great deal about girls. Once with schoolpals I went on an or¬ 
ganized holiday (with a muted Christian agenda) to the Lake District, 
and we had to walk up a mountain known as Helvellyn, which was 
at least a novelty for suburban kids. We also went on a school trip to 
Switzerland and although I recall marveling at majestic snowy moun¬ 
tains in the spooky silence I had never before experienced, most of my 
thoughts were on girls. At school we did biology, chemistry, and phys¬ 
ics, but these held no interest for me. We ritually sang hymns about 
“England’s green and pleasant land.” We studied Wordsworth. At home 
could be found one or two potted plants and cheap Constable post¬ 
ers, and occasionally a sad budgerigar or goldfish. At the end of my 
teens my parents moved to a larger house with a long lawn edged with 
flowerbeds. On LSD, I gazed with equal fascination at and into flowers, 
grass, carpets, fabrics, paper. 

I went to university in Scotland, lived by the grey North Sea, some¬ 
times read Krishnamurti, and once or twice walked alone through fields 
in a state of what I presumed was heightened consciousness. In retro¬ 
spect, I was probably in a thrall, emulating my mystical hero. By this 
time the sea had somehow become more bleak and threatening than 
miraculous. On holiday with a girlfriend in France and Switzerland, 
I became terrified of large flying insects. (Indeed I remain somewhat 
theriophobic.'^®) On holiday with friends in Austria, I loved the silence 

128 See Koole, S.L. & Van den berg, A.E. (2004) Paradise lost and reclaimed: a motivational analysis of 
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of the hills but sometimes I felt weird misgivings about the isolation 
and silence of my friends’ willfully back-to-nature, technology-deny¬ 
ing lifestyle. I had started to enjoy reading stuff by Thoreau, Gandhi, 
and Tolstoy, but the appeal was theoretical or aesthetic rather than 
practical. Henry Miller’s Big Sur and the Oranges of Hieronymus Bosch 
too was such a romantic inspiration. 

In the late 1970s I spent 18 months crying in primal therapy groups 
in darkened rooms in Los Angeles, a city that can sharply polarize 
views. Since I loved the sight of the sparkling Pacific, the long stretches 
of sandy beach and distant hills, palm trees and lemon trees, all lit by 
constant strong sunlight, I could understand why its inhabitants live 
with the risk of earthquakes. One night friends took me to China Lake, 
a desert area where the stars shine extremely brightly, the closest I’ve 
ever come to empty space. Somehow the smog and violence of LA 
seemed unimportant against this natural vista. And only meters from 
the beach you could find great bookshops. What more could you want? 
But as the cliche goes, I missed the seasons. I even missed the bad 
weather. I went home to the grey London suburbs. From the nearby 
suburb of Chislehurst the mystic Alan Watts had by then moved to 
northern California, where he extolled the wonders of “wiggly nature” 
and shook his head at the stupidity of Euclid.'^® 

I worked in London offices, commuting in cramped trains. By my 
thirties I was married with two kids, so back were the seaside trips and 
occasional camping excursions. I somewhat disliked those group out¬ 
ings, the shared hostel rooms, the rain-battered cottages in Wales, the 
sense of assumed pleasure during muddy walks and strenuous, good- 
for-you rambles. In my forties we moved to Sheffield, South Yorkshire. 
There was a small back yard but the rugged Peak District was close by. 
I do appreciate the sight of Snake Pass and its winding landscape/rom 
the car and the beautiful Pennines/rom the train to Manchester. I half¬ 
heartedly participated in rambles and visits to National Trust houses 
and grounds but by this time I had come to realize that I was well and 
truly ignorant about trees and birds. Given the choice, I much prefer 
city breaks to rural idylls. 

Perhaps my—and our—ambivalence is best symbolized by the ma¬ 
jestic Niagara Falls set against the backdrop of insane casinos, fast food 
joints, and gift shops. We recognize natural beauty, we may marvel at 
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it, protect, exploit, sentimentalize, or adorn it, but most of us are no 
longer truly connected to it. At a conference in nearby Toronto I heard 
an old indigenous Indian-Canadian say ruefully, “We are not homeless, 
this is our home; we are just house-less.” Perhaps I have no real home 
but live in my head. My common vista is the TV, the laptop screen, the 
typeset page. But at least we can watch endless nature documentaries 
and look at screen-savers depicting lagoons, flowers, and rocks. 

In my fifties and sixties, I have been exercised by the problem of 
climate change and environmental protection, but in a removed, theo¬ 
retical manner. Al Gore’s documentary An Inconvenient Truth woke 
me up, and Mark Lynas’s book Six Degrees^^° alarmed me. I became 
a curmudgeonly recycler and I contributed amateurishly to some cli¬ 
mate change conferences. But this didn’t stop me from booking flights. 
I moved from a small house with a concrete back yard in the center 
of England to an apartment with a small balcony overlooking a car 
park and a few trees, but near the edge of the Baltic Sea, in southern 
Denmark. Sometimes I like to stroll along the narrow beach. Looking 
out at the glassy water at Smormosen, I study the moon jellyfish in the 
nearby harbor. 

I report these partly sad, flat, autobiographical facts, of course, to 
show the poverty of my green credentials. But I suspect they may reso¬ 
nate with others whose lives are isomorphic with significant urbaniz¬ 
ing trends of, say, the past century. Before I go on to explore the more 
theoretical and political dimensions of our alienation from nature, an¬ 
other homely reflection. When I was sixty, my son and his girlfriend 
got a dog, a cute white bichon frise named Rosie. I ended up walking 
Rosie most days, and I spent a lot of time with her. I had never had 
a dog. I came to feel very close to Rosie despite her sometimes noisy, 
incontinent, and destructive behavior. I would often wonder whether 
I was anthropomorphizing when she looked at me with what I per¬ 
ceived to be a real effort to understand and with affection. She seemed 
to love being picked up and rocked like a baby. A beautiful little white 
fluffy bundle is hardly an emblem of raw animality (she was terrified 
of other dogs), but I loved to see her running with apparent joy in the 
park or woods. This is a huge admission for an old cynic. Yet guilt is 
not far away. I worried that she had to spend so much time indoors 
and sometimes alone. It seemed an unnatural life; and not only for her, 
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but for many domesticated pets. Even the presumably callous Michel 
Houellebecq advises us not to leave bichons alone for long, lest they 
get depressed. Many misanthropes and fiihrers have loved dogs. On 
the other hand, there are now “pet psychics” and animal communica¬ 
tors who believe in inter-species understanding. They appear to “speak 
with” and heal even wild animals. 

A number of philosophers are now discussing green philosophy. 
Psychologists have created “ecopsychologies,” and some psychothera¬ 
pists are leading wilderness therapy initiatives. I am a lay outsider in 
all this. When I pause to imagine myself returning to some more natu¬ 
ral state, I shudder with the realization that I am irreversibly urban 
through and through. Like a wild animal raised entirely by humans. 
I’m afraid I would perish very quickly if returned even briefly to the 
wild. And as an unexercised, aging man, I am beyond the exertion 
that would come with learning survival skills. I have little tolerance for 
bad weather and harsh conditions. I realize that it’s now fashionable 
for some octogenarians to climb Mount Everest, and I admire adven¬ 
turers like Ranulph Eiennes who take on extreme challenges well into 
their 60s. But it’s absolutely not for me. I suspect that the majority of 
people are likewise iU-disposed to venture too deeply into the jaws of 
nature, and I further suspect that such reluctance is especially strong 
among women. Camille Paglia famously wrote, “If civilization had 
been left in female hands we would still be living in grass huts.” Yet 
if it was men who took us out of precarious natural conditions, it is 
men (many young men, in any case) who now hanker for a return to 
savagery, while it is women (textbook exceptions noted) who couldn’t 
live without remodeled kitchens, cosmetics, and shoe shops. As girls 
are flourishing in schools and as women are “leaning in” as managers, 
it may be that emasculated young men are left pining for the wild. 

Are we going to get back to a garden?—not a token back yard garden 
or city park, but the semblance of our collective lost garden—or are we 
already too late? I heard Slavoj Zizek pronouncing somewhere in his 
ever-perverse way that “there is no such thing as nature” and we must 
seek a new way forward rather than pursuing primitivist fantasies. He 
may be right, and I suspect that many people like me are irreversibly 
urbanized, dead to feeling at home in nature, or just insufficiently moti¬ 
vated to try. On the other hand, aren’t we “close to nature”—or perhaps 
the/ear of nature—in our dreams, in our nightmares, in the stories we 
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consume, in films with wolves and triffids on our heels? As we dwell in 
the concrete-covered West enduring only the irritation and mild anxi¬ 
eties associated with rats, foxes, and insects, we can watch films about 
aliens that somehow always resemble reptiles or amphibians; we can 
watch endless television documentaries about cuddly, vicious, or feral 
animals; and we can visit our zoos and safari parks. Most of us would 
shudder at the prospect of actually living in wild or jungle conditions 
where, even with constant vigilance, we would soon be prey to stealthy 
predators and parasites. Why would we want to get back to something 
we spent so much effort excluding from our lives? We seem to pine for 
the lost beautiful aspects of some picture-postcard nature but certainly 
not for the brutish nature where our old enemies lie in wait, ready to 
pounce and butcher us to rivens. And this is without awareness of the 
myriad invisible parasites that live on and in us. 

There are many stories of scary encounters with wild animals. There 
are also stories of such encounters where the human being is mys¬ 
tically tranquil or courageously defiant or skillful. In her book The 
Bear’s Embrace^^^ Patricia van Tighem strives to remain upbeat as she 
recounts a truly harrowing experience. Patricia had been trekking 
in Canada with her partner when both of them were attacked and 
badly mauled by a grizzly bear. Both survived with bad injuries but 
Patricia suffered from years of terrifying PTSD symptoms. Not long 
after her book was published she killed herself (Her partner coped 
much better.) All this really teaches us is that bears can be deadly, that 
some humans put themselves in harm’s way, that individuals react to 
terrifying events differently, and perhaps that publishers recognize the 
greater public taste for upbeat survival stories rather than tales of trag¬ 
edy and doom. We might compare this with the film Legends of the Fall 
in which Tristan Ludlow, played by Brad Pitt, wrestles to his death with 
a grizzly bear, but is deemed to have had “a good death.” He was always 
a wild man and he would have wanted to go that way. 

In A New Green History of the World Clive Ponting'^^ charts the 
long course of human dominion over nature. His book provides ac¬ 
counts of, among other events, the killing of large animals in the Nile 
Valley 3,000 years ago, the hunting to extinction of lions and leopards 
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in Greece, and a month-long celebration during which the Romans 
killed 9,000 animals. Ponting contrasts the natural hunter-gathering 
lifestyle that prevailed for most of human pre-history with the “rape 
of the world” that has taken place during the last 10,000 years. He also 
identifies a “second great transition,” referring to the past two centu¬ 
ries of industrialism during which we have plundered fossil resources 
and significantly altered the Earth’s atmosphere. For many on the left, 
climate change is a clear indicator of capitalism hitting the buffers and 
a call to anti-capitalist action. This is certainly the case for Joel Kovel. 
In Kovel’s book. The Enemy of Nature, capitalism is depicted as a perni¬ 
cious cancer that has brought our natural world to a state of terminal 
crisis.One of the examples of anti-capitalism given by Kovel is the 
Bruderhof, a Christian sect that engages in technological business but 
limits its own wealth and distributes it evenly among its population, 
which is spread across moderately sized groups. For Kovel such eco- 
socialism is one of the possible solutions. 

The expansion and dominance of humans coincided with wide¬ 
spread abandonment of pantheism and the adoption of monotheism. 
The new, omnipotent Jehovah, or Yahweh the desert god, told his 
people (or so the early writers of Abrahamic mythology would have 
it) that they had dominion over the earth and should go forth and 
multiply. We had to wait many centuries for Copernicus and Galileo to 
correct biblical mythology, and only in the last so many decades have 
the full implications of Darwin’s work decisively begun to demolish 
myths of creation. More recent theology has belatedly tried to empha¬ 
size the role of humans as responsible stewards of the earth, with some 
theologians now asking, “is nature ever evil?”'^'‘ Of course, this is so 
much nonsense if it is taken to mean that nature exhibits intentionality 
and responsibility (it doesn’t). As well as being the cradle of life, nature 
is by our reckoning cruel, and certainly indifferent. Neither God nor 
man can ultimately change its course. 

We speak of our lives in the language of biography, as a series of 
stages, events, actions, and themes. But our biological infrastructure 
tends to get ignored or at best becomes part of our medical history. We 
might more accurately consider our biolography. That is, an embodied 
set of genes is born in a certain habitat and exposed to habitual and 
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changing pressures relating to climate, food supply and diet, lifestyle 
(so often urban, indoor, and sedentary), disease susceptibility, envi¬ 
ronmental pollution, physical and social demands, the aging process, 
medical interventions, life extension technologies, and so on. Or, if 
you take seriously the emerging ideas of thinkers on “deep history” or 
“big history,”we are also stardust, shot through with nothingness, the 
big bang, expansion, and entropy. Maybe we should speak of cosmo- 
biolographies, then, to capture this sense of life’s inherent transience— 
that we amount to a tiny story within the big story, an infinitesimality 
within infinity. The original big bang eventuates the moderately big 
bang of the anthropocene, of anthropathology; and you, ready or not, 
have a walk-on part. 

Many of us suffer from the “non-natural” diseases of civilization 
itself We are mostly conscious of what goes on in our heads rather 
than what happens deep beneath the skin at the cellular level. We have 
little control over most aspects of our biological unit in its shifting eco- 
niches, although some of us are luckier or more diligent than others. 
The vast majority of human beings are long cut off from their “natu¬ 
ral state” and apparently very few can accomplish the trick of getting 
back to it. Religion and some forms of radical psychotherapy attempt 
to produce recipes for this trick, and some hippies, anarchists, crofters, 
and others attempt to live as close to nature as possible. But one dismal 
(and I think probable) conclusion is that human evolution has left us, 
or the vast majority of us, in a position of irreversible estrangement. 
Perhaps we can only go forward now. Perhaps we cannot retrieve our 
full primal vitality. Indeed, we have obviously lost many instincts and 
much sensual acuity. We have become dependent on dense social net¬ 
works, on language, on abstract thought and runaway technology. Yet 
we are nostalgic about our past. We realize that as a species we have 
jeopardized biodiversity and climate stability, but we lack whatever it 
takes to return to or to find the optimal balance. It may be that a mi¬ 
nority of determined or talented people can overturn this seemingly 
irreversible momentum, for example by signing up for new forms 
of radical “ecotherapy” or “wilderness therapy.” It may be that more 
Krishnamurtis will rise up to guide us. Or it could be a major global 
disaster will strike, decimating the human population. Perhaps it is 
only in the wake of cataclysm that some band of rugged survivors will 
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of necessity rediscover close contact with nature. 

Meanwhile it is also quite likely that some of us will suffer from anxi¬ 
eties over “not doing enough” to protect the environment. While some 
people have given up their cars and stopped flying, ofhers are bur¬ 
dened wifh guilf over having fheir big cars and flying on infernafional 
holidays. Already documenfs have appeared anficipafing fhe psycho¬ 
logical problems fhaf will be engendered by severe climafe change.*^® 
And while I am inclined fo poke fun af ecofherapy, deep down I also 
feel guilfy. If is as if I should immerse myself in years of painful wild 
fherapy, or as if I should be confessing my eco-sins and donning fhe 
hair shirf of fhe Green movemenf. I am a bad person, I surmise, con¬ 
demning my sons and fufure generations fo environmenfal degrada¬ 
tion. I will go fo Green hell. 

As I wrife, George Monbiof has a new book ouf called Feral in 
which he exfols fhe virfues of “rewilding” large areas of Europe.This 
means encouraging fhe expansion of nafural vegefafion and af leasf 
some wild animal populafions. Similarly, Dave Foreman and ofhers 
in fhe USA passionafely promofe conservation and rewilding projecfs. 
These acfivisfs are nof advocafing Unabomber facfics and aims, buf if 
is nonefheless well fo consider fhe pofenfial downside. In norfheasf 
Ghina, for example, tigers have recenfly been growing in numbers as a 
direcf resulf of conservafionisf policies, and some villagers have been 
attacked. Dingo attacks in parfs of Ausfralia are often reported. Foxes 
have become more numerous and daring in parfs of Fondon, and I 
am aware of af leasf one reporf of a child being injured. Bear attacks 
are relafively rare buf are believed fo be increasing in some areas. Of 
course, attacks by domesficafed dogs are common enough anywhere, 
and fhe victims are often small children. But I happened to read in The 
Guardian that a woman and her dog were killed by cows in the English 
countryside—“multiple blunt traumatic injuries and being trampled,” 
as the inquest put it.Scanning the headlines, I discover another case 
in Belfort, France, where a woman and her dog were viciously set upon 
by feral cats.She had an artery pierced. Such an event is rare, but in 
a country where as many as 8,000 feral cats are born daily we might 
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expect an increase in justified ailurophobia, not to mention some 
heightened wariness about toxoplasmosis and rabies. 

Some people will be inclined to welcome rewilding in theory, pro¬ 
vided that such experiments are undertaken far enough away. Yet the 
same people may be sensibly wary of naive policies that could increase 
risks to humans. The rugged filmmaker Werner Herzog (director of 
Grizzly Man) has reminded us that nature is wild and cruel, and we 
should not be sentimental about it. By all means, go knowingly into 
the wild; just know that, like the intrepid Australian naturalist Steve 
Irwin, you may be killed by any stingray in a bad mood. Go to nature 
if you feel the call; there’s always the chance that you’ll fare better than 
Chris McCandless, the real life central character of the film and book 
Into the Wild. When McCandless fled the oppressive comfort of sub¬ 
urban Washington D.C. to venture alone into deepest Alaska, he soon 
found himself negotiating aU manner of natural threats before fataUy 
ingesting the seed pods of wild potatoes whose toxic swainsonine 
causes extreme weakness and starvation.^'*® 

Who is the ecological judge? Who will arbitrate the needs of animals 
against the needs of humans as conflicts arise? What is optimal bio¬ 
diversity? Think of the zoonotic (animal-borne) diseases like rabies, 
brucellosis, and plague, and how we have to be alert to their origins 
and control. Bats alone can cause not only rabies and histoplasmosis 
(a lung infection) but considerable damage to property. Insects trans¬ 
mit many deadly diseases including malaria and dengue fever, and we 
are told that mosquito-borne diseases will spread significantly with 
global warming. While much human activity poses serious threats 
to the environment, it is also true that medical research and treat¬ 
ment is constantly pitted against environmental threats. Astronomers 
look out at space on the alert for threatening asteroids. Seismologists 
try to monitor the earth to warn us of quakes and volcanic activity. 
Epidemiologists chart the occurrence of avian flu and other deadly dis¬ 
eases. Paradoxically, it often seems that the more successful humans 
are demographically, the more vulnerable we become. We make our¬ 
selves susceptible to diseases that spread in dense communities. The 
more antibiotics we develop, the more we encounter resistance from 
bacteria. Never mind the war on drugs or terrorism (including bioter¬ 
rorism)—the war on nature is constant. Who are the generals wise and 
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powerful enough to protect us from our most eternal enemy? 

I know a few mildly back-to-nature types, and through my psycho¬ 
therapy and climate change connections I have come to know people 
who are more radically dedicated to raising awareness about our 
loss of contact with the natural environment. Wild therapy and eco- 
therapy are becoming, maybe not yet popular, but visible. Claims are 
made that animal-assisted therapy can reach some people otherwise 
immune to therapists’ advances. Autistic people swim with dolphins or 
receive equine therapy. Others can benefit from getting a greenhouse 
or an allotment, from hiking or rambling; and it may be that many of 
us suffer from what might be called “nature deficit disorder.” Maybe in 
the future if Monbiot and other Greens including radicals like primi- 
tivists John Zerzan and Derrick Jensen have their way, we’ll soon be 
enthusiastically dismantling dams and getting ourselves back to a 
pre-industrial way of life.'^^ Yet some of us know we are irreversibly 
urbanized, that we are incurable. At the very time when some guilty 
Westerners are rushing to re-wild themselves, many more people are 
rushing to expanding mega-cities. 

Paul Shepard was a pioneer in linking natural philosophy with psy¬ 
chohistory. By now this story of our fall is very common. At some 
distant point in our past we had everything, and then, over the course 
of thousands of years, we squandered it. In the process, according to 
the psychohistorical account, our abuse of nature has been internalized. 
The iron horse and the forked tongue combine with the mangled soul. 
We have killed everything standing in our path. Trampling on nature, 
we diminish ourselves. Our languages, religions, and our technologies 
have taken us ever further away from our bodily and sensual needs, 
from empathic communion with the natural world. We have driven 
ourselves mad, and we descend ever further into madness. Outdoor 
recreation and natural science lessons cannot compensate for what has 
been lost. Enthusiasm for natural history is a far cry from being un¬ 
selfconsciously immersed in nature itself. Bruce Frederick Cummings 
dedicated himself to the study of British country life. He wrote with 
acute passion about insects and the grandeur of nature. When he was 
diagnosed with what is now known as multiple sclerosis, his journals 
took a turn toward darkness. Youthful curiosity gave way to neurotic 
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self-pity; idylls to the natural world were overtaken by ruminations 
on illness, love, and news from the trenches of the First World War. 
Cummings succumbed to his illness at the age of 30.Nature is not all 
about vigorous good physical and mental health. It can tear us apart 
from the inside or outside. 

Urbanized as I am, brought up on a diet of daily television and 
school and office-based sedentarism as I was, even I cannot wholly 
resign myself to an indoor existence. Sometimes I feel I will go mad if 
I don’t simply get some air. This usually means strolling a few blocks 
and sometimes being a kind of feeble flaneur, maybe taking in some 
sunshine or rain while people-watching and drinking coffee en route. 
It’s usually nothing strenuous at all. I am sometimes moved by a dra¬ 
matic cloud formation, or I may be excited by a storm. Commentators 
like Ashton Nichols propose the concept of “urbanature” to suggest 
an overlooked harmony between town and country. We are all roost¬ 
ing in our various eco-niches, whether these be shacks or skyscrapers. 
Central Park or the Amazon, Greenland or the Sahara. We all belong. 
“If every rock and every dark star, every swirl of galactic dust and every 
black hole, is completely natural, then so is each building and statue, 
every suspension bridge and Band-Aid.”'^^ Indeed we might turn the 
“humans are evil planet-destroyers” refrain on its head and say instead 
that the Earth spawned humans, that it “peoples” in the same way 
apple trees fruit with apples. We are just one among many chaotic ter¬ 
restrial experiments, neither God’s creation nor self-made monsters. 

Perhaps they are naive and sentimental, those who envisage a future 
where re-wilded humans live in intimate harmony with feral beasts. You 
respect them and they’ll respect you (until they’re hungry). Advocates 
of a happy green future, of ecotopia, are often fierce believers in the 
happy green past—of some secularized version of the Garden of Eden. 
Perhaps it is the savannah of the hunter-gatherers. In natural circum¬ 
stances, runs the narrative of a golden past, humans hunted respect¬ 
fully, as did native American Indians and Australian Aborigines. We 
cooperated with each other in small bands. We were egalitarian, non¬ 
violent, and we enjoyed plenty of leisure. Many anthropologists have 
keenly promoted the picture of noble savages living in undisturbed 
“pre-civilized” times and places. One of the most celebrated were the 
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Yanomamo of the Brazilian and Venezuelan forests. But as the contrar¬ 
ian anthropologist Napoleon Chagnon has reported, the Yanomamo 
in reality are often violent toward other tribes, as well as toward each 
other. The men are violent toward their own wives, and sometimes 
they indulge in incest. Yanomamo live with the constant risk of snake 
bite and consequent amputation or death. Diseases are common. Their 
existence is no picnic. It is little surprise that many anthropologists 
violently oppose Chagnons account. It seems to dash the romantic 
narrative of an original happy, harmoniously green humanity, and to 
cast doubt over the hope that foliows.'**® 

A journal article on ecotherapy gives some of the flavor of contem¬ 
porary post-psychotherapy wishful thinking. Turning the pages, we 
are informed of ancient healing techniques, sacred landscapes, sand 
paintings, herbs and holy plants, sweat lodges, vision quests, fasting, 
and the importance of omens. We are duly advised to embrace “the 
journey home” to “a living breathing organism called the earth,” or to 
go “crawling back into the womb of the earth” where it is promised 
that we may reclaim “the vast family of this planet as relations of our 
own.”Not to immediately warm to such trite exotic imagery can 
mark one as a racist, as an imperialist, as a speciesist, or as simply out 
of touch, resistant, or pitifully cynical. A little more elegantly, David 
Abrams in Becoming Animal appeals to us with missionary poetic 
writing meant to get us back into the hum of animal sensitivity.'^^ I 
don’t mean to mock such statements and sentiments, but it is well to 
remember that hippies have been hugging trees for decades now. The 
communes and westernized Indian ashrams have come and gone. As 
we witness and lament the unstoppable trend toward mega-cities, we 
may yet acknowledge that ecotherapy cures are unlikely to do much 
good; that there are inherent dangers in imagining wild animals to be 
your best friends; and that climate change may already signal irrevers¬ 
ible damage. 

When I had primal therapy, I freely engaged with people who saw 
a return to natur e as the logical next step. “You cant do all this deep 
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psychological work on yourself,” they would say, “and then return 
to the madness of society where all your hard work will be undone.” 
Some of my friends left their jobs and bought land in Ireland where 
they lived off the grid, without natural gas or electricity. They built 
their own eco-house. They utilized alternative energy. Their kids didn’t 
go to school. They found a natural way of living, completing the arc of 
personal development from therapy to radical living. It seems to have 
partly worked for them. But it’s absolutely not for me. It never wiU be. 

One of the more curious of recent phenomena is therianthropy, re¬ 
ferring to people who believe themselves to be partly animal (usually 
big cats, dogs, or wolves), and partly human. This is not quite the same 
as “furry” subculture, which refers to people who dress themselves up 
as animals for fun. Clinical lycanthropy refers to the delusion that one 
is really a wolf, not a human, and this overlaps with “species dysphoria” 
generally—but given the modern liberal distaste for labeling and dis¬ 
crimination, we may be advised to talk about people who simply have 
a different sense of “species identity.” Therians believe themselves to be 
animal within and may or may not act this identity out. Dennis Avner 
(or “Stalking Cat”) of Nevada had extensive tattoos and surgery in an 
attempt to look like a tiger; he also climbed trees and ate raw meat. The 
doctrine of reincarnation might suggest that we all have inner animal 
identities and memories. In some cultures and religions shamans and 
others ritually dress as animals, and the ancient Greek Cynics were 
said to live like dogs. To some extent this calls to mind fictional and 
cinematic representations of werewolves and vampires, as well as zoo¬ 
logically derived superheroes like Batman and Spider-Man and a long 
queue of mythological human-animal hybrids from mermaids to cen¬ 
taurs. I once attended a therapeutic workshop in Canada where we 
were invited to talk and fantasize about our animal selves. Obligingly, I 
transformed myself into a wolf for half an hour. 

Wonders will never cease, and I wonder if such phenomena symbol¬ 
ize an atavistic yearning for untamed pre-human existence. In the film 
Altered States a psychology professor, experimenting with a sensory 
deprivation tank and the psychoactive fungus Amanita muscaria, re¬ 
gresses to primitive animal states and forms. He transforms into an 
ape and finally into a protoplasmic blob. Perhaps it is little more than a 
recurring variation on Stevenson’s The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
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Hyde, this longing for a feral existence. Indeed the never-quite-repres- 
sible freedom of savagery (which also expresses itself in rape, murder, 
sadomasochism, bestiality, and cannibalism) seems to lie at the core 
of popular fantasies and tales about exotic pets and animal compan¬ 
ions, and even of futuristic cyborgs. It may be that our latent dysphoria 
masks a deep-seated misanthropy, that our longing to escape human 
nature has been woven into a rainbow of imaginal animal selves. 

A flipside of idolizing animals is our cruelty toward them. Here 
I mean to consider not just the abuse of animals that mirrors child 
abuse, but hunting for self-aggrandizement; not only cruel schoolboys 
torturing frogs for a laugh, but scientists forcing monkeys to inhale 
cigarette smoke to save us from cancer; not just the confinement of 
animals in zoos where they may go mad, but stuffing and displaying 
them for our aesthetic amusement; not only selectively breeding dogs 
to the point of disfigurement, but industrially breeding animals for 
our dinner tables, getting farmers to do our dirty work, killing lambs 
that we might otherwise adore, pinning euphemistic names on dead 
animals, like pork, bacon, gammon, beef, sausage, burger, steak. The 
musician Morrissey, well-known for his militant veganism, has said 
that meat-eaters are as morally bad as pedophiles, that abattoirs are 
like Auschwitz. Consider the routine subjugation of animals that we 
have practiced for millennia, getting them to work for us, to engage 
in sports for our amusement, to carry us, to go into battle and be shot 
and blown up with us. Recently I passed by a couple of dressed-up 
ponies pulling a tourist carriage in a town center and I felt a momen¬ 
tary pang of shame on behalf of my species over the way we casually 
harness, dress, and humiliate these beasts. Perhaps we are right to fear 
even domesticated animals, not only for their suppressed natural killer 
instincts but for millennia of grudges. Recall Hitchcock’s The Birds. 
Animals meanwhile have their champions among the ranks of moral 
philosophers like Peter Singer. There are also radical animal rights ac¬ 
tivists who are ready to kill humans to make their pro-animal point. 

Among antinatalists there are those who love the planet and want to 
hand it back minus the humans. Such “efilists” regard the animal and 
natural world as innocent. This is a naive reading of the facts. Nature 
is far from moral; it is indifferent, like the universe itself. Asteroids, 
earthquakes, volcanoes, tsunamis, typhoons, indeed whole ice ages 

148 PETA (People for the Ethical Treatment of Animals) comes under critical scrutiny In South Park's 
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have no qualms about the millions of deaths they cause at a stroke 
or over a period of time. Animals that are predators see only moving 
food, not loveable, soft and fluffy fellow beings. Natural predators 
feel no reservations about sinking their teeth into the throats of their 
prey, drawing blood, and chewing and swallowing other animals. And 
parasites may eat you from the inside. It’s nothing personal. Nature is 
ecological in the dog-eat-dog sense. It is not beautiful, but functional. 
The world of seas, mountains, forests, flora and fauna may look beauti¬ 
ful to us, but the scenery we behold also conceals immense suffering. 
Whether you take an evolutionary or creationist perspective, nature 
is not kind. It’s a vicious bloodbath. Pro-animal writers like Jonathan 
Balcombe, however, advocate biophilia, arguing that wild animals are 
individuals and often highly social.'^® 

If anthropogenic climate change predictions have any accuracy, the 
human race is destined to be decimated by its own hubris and inertia 
within decades. But even if such predictions prove to be incorrect or 
remediable, or it all takes a bit longer than the doomsayers would have 
it, sooner or later natural climate change, or some other catastrophic 
scenario, may either wipe us out or seriously reduce our numbers. It 
seems another ice age could be due any time, or within a few thousand 
years, whatever we do. That’s the world we live in. It may be neither too 
hot nor too cold for now, but look out! Perhaps we can set aside such 
concerns for now, and indeed long-term pessimistic preoccupations 
may be quite pointless unless we think we can engineer practicable 
solutions. But at some stage our long-term future offspring will face 
the real thing. Doomsday. One day the Earth, the solar system, the uni¬ 
verse will aU perish. Maybe we can adapt in time to avert the current 
crisis, and live to see the next panic. It’s in our nature to survive—well, 
at least in the most urgent sense. But we haven’t been too good at avert¬ 
ing the rise of global temperatures, and it seems highly unlikely we’ll 
be sufficiently focused to address other perils. 

Meanwhile, lumbering along in 2015, amid international economic 
strife and war and environmental devastation, it’s business as usual. 
Some of us will go on making the usual gestures to stall the momentum. 
We’ll recycle our plastics and sign the petitions. Others will take refuge 
in denialism. Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring, published in 1962, is largely 
credited with spearheading the modern environmentalist movement. 
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Within a decade of that event, the Norwegian philosopher Arne Naess 
would introduce the term “ecosophy,” distinguishing between shal¬ 
low and deep ecology. This line of inquiry hasn’t got much further. 
Naess himself acknowledged the tragic split between philosophical 
skepticism and the need for environmental action. More recently, the 
Danish statistician Bjorn Lomborg has been at the center of contro¬ 
versy since he published a book entitled The Skeptical Environmentalist. 
Lomborg’s current position seems to be that, problematic though it is, 
anthropogenic climate change remains relatively low on the agenda as 
an indicator of how best to address global social problems. Employing 
a cost-benefit analysis, he contends that remediative efforts are dispro¬ 
portionately costly. 

If we are disposed to “go native,” it’s unclear whether to choose the 
path of St. Francis of Assisi, of D.H. Lawrence, of Murray Bookchin, 
of John Zerzan and Derrick Jensen, of James Lovelock, or of countless 
groups of Green pundits, mystical hippies, and pagan-goddess-inspired 
eco-feminists.^“If we are disposed to keep our present course, it may 
that we should entertain Lomborg’s claim to present rational priorities. 
As new libraries of books on the philosophy, psychology, politics, and 
economics of climate change appear, and as academic careers are built 
on theories and counter-theories of green disaster (for example in the 
new sub-disciplines of critical ecology and eco-criticism), it becomes 
easy to lose one’s moorings. One doesn’t know whether to admire 
Noah as a savior of humans and animals, as a gallant re-populator of 
the Earth, or to lament Gaia’s lack of infinite bounty and humor. Surely 
we didn’t whip up this mess by dint of our wayward “free wiU.” No, we 
were just surviving. We are simply part of nature’s willful and entropic 
mayhem. Gaia gave birth to us, encouraged us to multiply, then she 
suddenly shifted her mood. We are left reeling somewhere between 
nature red in tooth and claw, deep green revolution, or pale green ges¬ 
tures. As the badass capitalists and eco-warriors fight it out, the aver¬ 
age Joe remains confused or indifferent. 

Many visionary eco-engineers are beavering away on sustainable 
technology initiatives. Maybe some very few determined anarcho- 
primitivists, deep green resistance fighters and their ultratype leaders 
in Oregon and elsewhere are plotting to take down civilization, but 
such efforts are presumably hampered by government surveillance 

150 Peterson, A. (2001) Being Human: Ethics, Environment, and Our Place in the World. Berkeley, CA: 
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operations. Meanwhile a few extreme misanthropes will pine for the 
last curtain call of a stupid and cruel human virus, when our bodies 
will become food for vultures heralding nature’s totalitarian triumph. 
And perhaps man will perish. Perhaps his monopoly will be brought 
down and self-evidently wonderful biodiversity wiU be restored, sans 
human documentary makers. As Alan Weisman suggests in The World 
Without Us, it would probably take mere decades for most signs of 
humanity to disappear as nature reasserted itself'®' And if all life dis¬ 
appeared from the Earth, big changes would start happening within 
a week. There would be soaring temperatures, massive soil erosion, 
much higher sea levels, and eventually, within a mere 100 million 
years, the Earth would become an oceanless and uninhabitable planet 
like Venus. 

I could be quite wrong in my direst fears. Our beautiful planet may 
yet be rescued. Perhaps a new spirit of heroic eco-wisdom will over¬ 
come us, inspiring us to take collective action to somehow reverse the 
damage we have imposed. The big blue marble may go spinning on for 
millennia, peopled by our nobly reformed and purpose-discovering 
descendants. Or we may take ourselves off to the red planet or beyond, 
boldly seeking out adventures in all that infinite space. Propelled by 
the big bang, by relentless evolution, by compulsive kluge behavior, 
why would we not go forth indefinitely keeping ourselves in the dark? 
But will we go somewhere new? Or will we succumb to nostalgic de 
la boue and nostalgic dc Vcspaccl Back to Earth and stardust, back to 
space and nothingness by the long, post-scenic route? 
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7. Getting to Denmark: 
Welcome to Skattopia 


Welcome to the happiest country in the world. 

—Carlsberg ad, Copenhagen Airport, 2014 

If you take a walk. I’ll tax your feet... 

—“Taxman,” The Beatles 

I was sixty, and I had never been to Denmark. The American po¬ 
litical philosopher Francis Fukuyama uses the phrase “getting to 
Denmark” as a metaphor for the progress that, by way of meander¬ 
ing historical accident, now leads us toward a liner example of a 
strong, lawful, democratic statecraft.Like its Scandinavian siblings, 
Denmark has a small population, a stable economy, high taxes, and 
a strong welfare state. Like Germany, it is a clean and tidy place. It is 
commonly referred to as the happiest country in the world. In the un¬ 
likely but touching film I Am David, a young boy escapes from a grim 
work camp in eastern Europe and makes his way to Kastrup Airport 
in Copenhagen, where his long-lost mother awaits him. Denmark is 
utopia, the Socialists’ promised land. 


153 Fukuyama, F. (2012) The Origins of Political Order: From Prehuman Times to the French Revolution. 
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Sixty years of age, January 1, a new year. There I sat, a lonely, redun¬ 
dant, self-pitying old guy trawling through profiles on a dating website. 
The women wanted younger men. Happy, outdoorsy men. But just as 
my subscription was about to expire, I was pricked by a needle in the 
haystack. A beautiful Danish woman. One of my fantasies had been 
that an attractive Scandinavian woman might appreciate a mature, 
Bergman-dark bloke like me. Could this be her? I put my best foot for¬ 
ward. An email correspondence followed and soon gained romantic 
momentum. In six weeks we met at Kastrup. I worried that we might 
not click in reality as we had online, but those worries immediately 
melted. After a few rounds of traveling to and fro, we knew we had 
to give it a go. I decided, for the best of reasons, to move to the hap¬ 
piest country in the world. When you’ve been in Denmark for three 
months you are required by law to apply for a residency permit. If you 
spend more than half the year there, you are locked into the Danish tax 
system. You may be a genuine love migrant, but you’re going to have 
to pay for it.^®'‘ 

Anxious about the bureaucratic paraphernalia of residency, taxes, 
healthcare, and cultural differences, I tried to navigate my way through 
websites that promised assistance. They proved to be rip-offs. Typical 
rafes quofed by Danish fax accounfanfs were 1500-2000 DKK (plus 
sales fax) per hour. Thaf’s abouf £270, or $420. Eifher fhey have a highly 
inflafed opinion of fheir worfh or fhey’re exfremely good af crafting 
fax avoidance sfrafegies for fheir clienfs. Philanfhropisfs fhey’re nof, 
buf fhen neifher is my UK bank, which screws me every time I fransfer 
or wifhdraw my own money while abroad. Profifeering is a pan-hu¬ 
man fraif, and respecfable insfifufions are often worse offenders fhan 
crooked individuals. I may have been a love-sfruck depressive realisf, 
buf I wasn’f abouf fo cave in fo fhis fax assaulf if I could help if. If’s 
more fhan mere coincidence fhaf fhe Danish word skat means darling 
or dear hut also means tax, fhe roof link being treasure. If’s a bif surreal 
fo see fhose Skat signs on fhe many fax buildings, like somefhing ouf 
of 1984. Skattopia! 

Readers who dislike domesfic defail and kvefching are roundly 
advised fo skip mosf of fhis chapfer wherein I leverage my personal 


154 On the swings and roundabouts of being an EU love migrant, see Jones, T. (2007) Dark Heart of Italy. 
London: Faber and Faber. Jones moved for love from the UK to a warm country with tax starting at 23% but 
reports on the strange mixture of Italian bureaucracy and anarchy, beauty, corruption, violence, illiteracy, 
and heavy traffic fatalities. 
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experience to question not merely Danish exceptionalism, but the 
myriad pretenses of rational societies and such fantasies that lie behind 
aspiring utopias. Danish readers should breathe deeply and read pa¬ 
tiently. As we learned in the 60s, the political is ultimately personal. 
We are left to fight real, sordid daily battles in the trenches of late 
capitalism. We live in a world of smoke and mirrors and misnomers. 
Whafs so great about Great Britain? What’s so united about the United 
States? Where’s the democracy in the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea? There is a taboo against questioning national myths. It runs hot 
when one considers the regnant mythology against the common, gritty, 
petty realities and lies of unenlightened social life. But the Danes claim 
to treasure ytringsfrihed (freedom of speech), so let’s put it to the test.^®® 
Twenty months after the Kastrup connection and our whirlwind ro¬ 
mance—and many cramped budget airline flights later—there came a 
rainy Wednesday in September when I would discover some shock¬ 
ing things about my prospective tax situation in Happyland. All my 
income beyond £4,773 ($7,377) and all of my £13,000 ($20,095) pen¬ 
sion would be liable for Danish taxes at around 40%, much more than 
in the UK, where the personal allowance is twice the Danish one and 
income tax starts at 20% and only goes to 40% after £32,000 ($49,462) 
of income. Allowable expenses against tax are also much lower than 
in the UK. How can these fairness-espousers penalize low-earners so 
harshly? My small self-employed income too (mainly from a trickle 
of writing activities, book royalties, and small academic assignments) 
would be slashed, as would my state pension when it started in a couple 
of years. 

But most staggeringly, I would be taxed at 40% on notional 

155 Ytringsfrihed yes, but Danes are very touchy about criticisms of Denmark—just try having a rational 
debate about the possibility that voting may not be very meaningful, especially in a country with very 
high turnout for even local elections and a left-leaning multi-party system no one can explain to you; 
or try complaining vociferously about their monarchy or their Lutheran church. In one mutually brutal, 
anonymous exchange I had in the blogosphere with a fierce Danish patriot, I was called pathetic, right-wing, 
hate-projecting, etc. and the UK was portrayed as a sad, unenlightened Dickensian place in comparison with 
Denmark. Danes are genuinely mystified about negative comments on their high taxes and often protest 
automatically: “But we have free health care and education” This is even stated on the official Skat website 
(www.skat.de): “In many other countries citizens pay less than in Denmark, but in return they have to pay to 
go to school, to the hospital, the doctor’s, etc.” This is more like disingenuous propaganda than objectivity. It’s 
true that their eligibility for “free” higher education (plus a living allowance of 5,753 Danish kroner, or $1370, 
per month, and often a housing subsidy) is especially loved by students, many of whom don’t fully graduate 
until their late 20s. But their health system (not free at all but expensive to taxpayers) has its exclusions, is 
arguably little if any better, or worse, than the UK’s (at 20% basic tax, as noted). The Danish health system, 
for example, merely subsidises counseling (up to 12 sessions with 40% paid by the client) rather than the 
UK’s free counseling, CBT, etc.; and charges for prescriptions up to the age of 65. 30% of Danes also purchase 
voluntary health insurance to cover extras. 1 fear the Danes are not well informed or are less than eager to 
question such things. 
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(non-existent) rental income from my small house in Britain. Skat 
sucks well beyond its own borders, like a ghostly Viking raid. I would 
not receive free medication for my high blood pressure, nor free or 
reduced fares on buses and trains (all currently UK entitlements for 
those over the age of 60) until I was 65 or older. Dentists, opticians, 
audiologists, podiatrists, and physiotherapists, all needed more as one 
gets older and poorer, are very expensive. Indeed, everything is ex¬ 
pensive, unsurprisingly with a 25% sales tax and with total direct and 
indirect stealth taxes calculated at 70% per taxpayer. Preparing to buy 
some books from Amazon UK, I was startled to realize that with post¬ 
age and sales tax some of them would cost me almost twice as much 
as in the UK (an academic colleague here tells me he buys his books in 
London when he visits). Meanwhile mega-wealthy Amazon UK itself 
stood accused of evading UK taxes on a massive scale. 

It was clear that I would be far worse off financially. I suddenly 
felt terribly naive and stupid. But perhaps it could be worse?'“ In 
Denmark as recently as 2013 the Skat authority was reprimanded 
for heavy-handed and possibly illegal tactics in its pursuit of sus¬ 
pected tax evaders. It was also discovered that the agency had been 
overcharging significantly (41%) on property taxes for almost 
a decade. And it turns out that Denmark has a long and storied 
history of dubious and excessive taxation. From 1429 to 1857 the 
Danish monarchy imposed Sound Dues, a lucrative percentage 
of cargo value, on all foreign shipping using the strait between 
the Baltic Sea and Atlantic Ocean. This went on until American 
prompts helped to end the practice. To find earlier discussion of 
high taxes and citizens’ servitude, we may also turn to an English 
text by Robert Molesworth entitled An Account of Denmark as it 
was in the Year 1692. (Of course, it could be far worse; in Jesus’s 
time and place poor citizens who couldn’t pay their punishingly 
high Roman taxes were sometimes crucified.) 

High Scandinavian taxes are lauded by many foreign liberals as a 
sign of a progressive society, but you don’t see them moving here to 
live out their socialist dream. A process of projective Pollyannaism 
enables them to insist that Denmark must be a virtual socialist 
utopia, and that’s where it ends. They don’t probe the dystopian 
realities. Even as I write this, in late summer 2013, a BBC report 

156 Yes, it could be. In Sweden, for example, the children’s writer Astrid Lindgren was once asked to 
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confidently and misleadingly tells us that high-taxed Danes work 
much less than Brits and are still the “happiest people in the world.” 

A few years ago I had been living in a sizeable house and had a very 
good income. Then a divorce cost me a chunk of money, and I had to 
move into a much smaller house. Just three years before writing this, I 
was made redundant and forced to take my meager pension (meager 
to me, that is). This resulted in another large drop in living standards. 
In preparation for moving to Denmark, I also got rid of my car. Now I 
was facing another downhill trajectory. Id get over or around it some¬ 
how. Id be stoical—or cynical—remembering Diogenes, who lived in 
a barrel and would surely laugh at my pseudo-hardship and self-pity. 
How much does one need anyway? This tax rape (or voldbollet, as rude 
Danes might say) would leave me with about half of what I had before. 
How often would I be able to afford to travel back to the UK to see my 
family? Would I, like so many others entering old age, have to forego 
many things that once made life bearable but enjoy access to as many 
antidepressants as the health service could throw my way? Head over 
heels in topsy-turvy land, I would discover abruptly what the blunt 
cosh of Danish “communism” actually felt like. 

The “Janteloven” or “Law of Jante” is taken from the novel A Fugitive 
Crosses His Tracks by Aksel Sandemose.'^® It purports to demonstrate 
ten principles of Scandinavian attitude and behavior. What these prin¬ 
ciples share is the idea that all are equal and that no one dare get uppity. 
“Don’t think you’re anything special,” “don’t laugh at us,” “don’t think 
you can teach us anything,” and suchlike principles constitute what is 
sometimes referred to as “Jante’s shield.” I get it. I was brought up by 
working class parents who told me never to get too big for my boots, 
who hated snobbery, inequality, and conspicuous wealth. So I under¬ 
stand Denmark’s Janteloven and its anti-American attitude (which is 
hardly unique to Denmark). But while the Janteloven is believed to 
help prevent social pretensions and economic inequality, it can also 
underpin an attitude of moral superiority—known in some parts as 
“tall poppy syndrome.” A German academic, Linda Koldau, satirizes 
a Danish university (Aarhus, where she worked) for its perceived 


157 Chakrabarti, R. (2013) Pace of modern life: UK vs Denmark. BBC Report, 30 July. For another rose- 
tinted account of the relaxed Danish work ethic and love of equality, see Buettner, D. (2011) Thrive: Finding 
Happiness the Blue Zones Way. National Geographic Society. 
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communist dumbing down of standards in her three-volume book 
]ante University (publication which precipitated her departure on bad 
terms'^®). Behind its “beautiful fa 9 ades,” according to Koldau, higher 
education in Denmark is a “disaster” based on “totalitarian structures.” 

As I contemplated my financial predicament I tried to find some 
comfort behind Jante’s shield, but my efforts were in vain. I couldn’t 
help brooding over so much resonant hypocrisy. In time my brood¬ 
ing became focused on what I shall refer to as the Kinnock connec¬ 
tion. Stephen Kinnock, the son of oxymoronic socialist peers Lord 
Neil and Baroness Glenys Kinnock, is married to Denmark’s current 
Prime Minister, Helle Thorning-Schmidt—“Gucci HeUe” of the Social 
Democrats, who achieved a moment of selfie notoriety at Nelson 
Mandela’s memorial service. They met at the elite Gollege of Europe 
in Bruges, Belgium. Kinnock had been earning a reputed one million 
Danish kroner (about £108,000, or $167,637) salary as a director of the 
World Economic Eorum in Switzerland. Gontroversy attended the dis¬ 
covery in 2010 that Kinnock conveniently paid his taxes in Switzerland 
(at 13%), not in Denmark (60%) where his wife and children live. 
Kinnock, presumably having access to the best accountants, deflected 
charges of tax evasion by claiming that he spent just enough time out¬ 
side the country to be exempt from Danish tax obligations. This rela¬ 
tively minor scandal can be appraised in light of the broader culture 
of political corruption and privilege that plays out behind the vaunted 
Law of Jante. Gonsider that Stephen’s father—the aforementioned so¬ 
cialist Lord, aka “the windbag”—disastrously paved the way for Tony 
Blair of so-called New Labour to carry out probable war crimes. Or 
consider another improbable socialist, the opportunistic Lord Peter 
Mandelson, who is renowned for his comment that he was “intensely 
relaxed about people getting filthy rich.” Neil and Glenys Kinnock did 
an astonishing about-turn from their Welsh socialist roots and anti- 
European position, becoming prominent EU fat-cat employees. They 
enjoyed high salaries and grand pensions. They racked up exorbitant 
expenses and passed off fhe bill. Polificians, whefher of fhe so-called 
Left or or so-called Right, always feather their own nests, always live 
much better than the vast majority of their constituents. Perhaps they 
even convince themselves that they are hard-working, nobly motivated 
people who fully deserve what they have. 

159 Koldau, L. (2013) Jante Universitet. Hamburg: Tredition. Koldau has in fact written a polemical trilogy 
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Stephen Kinnock, at the time of my writing, has a new job in 
London.The well-connected Thorning-Schmidt-Kinnock couple 
apparently also own a property in London as well as Copenhagen, 
perhaps following the Kinnock example of tax savvy property invest¬ 
ment. These examples must surely give rise to a new term— kinnoc- 
racy —for the common reality that almost every politician is wedded 
above all to the “Lm alright Jack” ethic. To this we might add a corol¬ 
lary homonym— kinnocrisy —to acknowledge that the most avowedly 
socialist are often the most hypocritical. Yet Denmark continues to be 
celebrated as one of the least corrupt countries in the world. 

I can feel sorry for myself. It comes easily when I contrast my 
pension with those of friends living on double or more the amount. 
There’s no real mystery about it. I had some years in higher educa¬ 
tion, some part-time jobs, some periods when I was unemployed 
(and perhaps unemployable, as I was prone to bouts of aimless de¬ 
pression); I spent some years working in the voluntary sector, and 
some other years I was self-employed, being a misfit who hated in¬ 
stitutions. You could say that I am to blame, that I am being penal¬ 
ized for the quirks of my personality or perhaps for my undiagnosed 
“mental health problems,” just as my bureautype friends are being 
rewarded for clocking up years in middle management, in teaching, 
in health and social services. Even when being made redundant 
in their 50s, some walked away with generous packages. But the 
average UK nurse, I read somewhere, might perhaps get around 
£7,000 ($10,820) per annum as an occupational pension. So, have 
I worked twice as hard as the nurses? Am I more needy or deserv¬ 
ing? Not at all. I was lucky to end my academic career with a final 
salary pension. Did my better off friends work twice as hard as I? 
Of course not. Do millions of hard-working Americans who retire 
on little or no pension deserve their fate? Do wealthy retirees need 
or deserve better food and health care than others? We often look at 
the economics of all this. Rarely, however, do we seriously engage 
the underlying question of justice. We are enmeshed in illusions 
of fairness but indifferent to the actual glaring gaps and anomalies 
that prevail. And all of this pales into utter insignificance when we 

160 Well, who can keep up? At a later time of writing Stephen Kinnock is said to be seeking election as a 

Labour MP in Aberavon, Wales in 2015. If successful, he would be entitled to financial support in buying 

another house in Wales—and perhaps to regular fares back to his family half-life in Copenhagen? 
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learn that the world’s richest 358 individuals have as much money 
as the world’s poorest 2.3 billion. 

Interestingly, many Danish sailors, along with some scientists, for¬ 
eign footballers, Ryanair staff, and I’m not sure who else, are exempt— 
or partly exempt—from Danish income taxes and can therefore 
become relatively well-off, or af leasf beffer off than others. The Danes 
have to think creatively about how to attract and retain talent when 
their tax rates are so exorbitant. Compare Denmark’s 40%-60% rates 
with Saudi Arabia (0%), Hong Kong (0%-15%), New Zealand (10%- 
33%), and note that most countries impose lower sales taxes than 
Denmark. Perhaps people like Francis Fukuyama simply know how to 
get the most out of the Danish system. Being an affluent American, his 
position as a distinguished visiting professor at Aarhus University is 
surely but one of his many self-extending enterprises. But Fukuyama, 
as a celebrated high-flying academic and esfeemed public inteUecfual, 
doesn’t appear to have his feet on the ground. He may have a knack for 
the grand thesis and the volte-face, but he should study some common 
anomalies. If he were to look down, he might discern something rotten, 
or at least absurd, in the state of Denmark—just like everywhere else. 
What exactly is Denmarkness?'*’^ An illusion of equality and fairness? 
A Fukuyama fantasy? 

How is it that Danes and other European Union nationals coming 
into Britain do not have to register their residency, as one must in 
Denmark after three or six months? How is it that the Danes can tax me 
to the hilt and beyond but deny me any voice or representation? How 
is it that the official, happy, egalitarian Danish propaganda plays down 
the incidence of poverty, including in-work poverty? One newspaper 

161 Farmer, P. (2003) Pathologies of Power: Health, Human Rights, and the New War on the Poor. Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press. 

162 Denmarkness is an inelegant political concept. But Danishness, the sense of Danish identity {dan- 
skhed) is another matter. A majority of Danes seem happy with their society and its contradictions; they love 
their history, national flag, church, monarchy, traditional songs, and welfare system. They don’t object to the 
CPR system (Central Person Register) that tracks them and where they live across a lifetime, or the naming 
laws that limit what you can call your children. See Jenkins, R. (2011) Being Danish: Paradoxes of Identity 

in Everyday Life, 2nd ed. Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press. For further critiques of Denmark see 
Booth, N. (2014) The Almost Nearly Perfect People. London: Jonathan Cape. High levels of personal debt are 
remarked upon, as well as surprisingly high use of antidepressants—85.2 per thousand in 2013. Note too that 
Denmark has 39.1% women in parhament, compared with Sweden 45%, USA 17.9%, UK 22.5%. The five 
Scandinavian countries (total population 26 million) occupy positions 4,7,10,11, and 13 out of 146 coun¬ 
tries in one 2013 report on female parliamentary representation (http://www.ipu.org/wmn-e/classifhtm). 
Unsurprisingly childcare, kindergartens, schooling at all levels, welfare, health, assistance for the elderly, and 
“soft” prisons are all very well supported. Copenhagen’s main tourist attraction, the statue of H.C. Andersens 
Little Mermaid, is an unimposing 1.25 metres tall; Denmark boasts very few high rise buildings but many 
cosy little houses and utilitarian accommodation blocks: testament perhaps to an anti-phallocentric, Jante- 
oriented society. 
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report has it that in 2012 about 250,000 people here were living below 
the Danish poverty line (remember the entire population is only 5.5 
million), which is about 8,788 DKK (£970 or $1,500) monthly.Here 
it can be instructive to look at au pair labor. While Denmark is often 
hailed for its enlightened educational system, the fact that children do 
not enter school until the age of six means that Danish parents must 
pay for prolonged childcare. To meet this demand, migrant (mostly 
Philippina) aux pairs are often employed on the cheap. While the 
au pair system is touted as a form of mutually beneficial cultural ex¬ 
change, migrant workers have no employment protection in Denmark; 
they are paid “pocket money” of just over 3,000 DKK (£354 or $523) 
monthly plus “free” room and board. There are colonialist overtones 
in this, but it should be noted that significant (but hidden) numbers of 
intra-EU migrants also take up such duties for the benefit of welTpaid- 
but-over-taxed Danes. Menial and pensioner-supporting jobs are also 
likely to increase in proportion to the aging population. 

Few writers criticize the rosy Scandinavian ideal of the good soci¬ 
ety, the so-called Nordic model. One exception is Philip Jones, who 
has compared Denmark to Huxley’s Brave New World and The Matrix, 
arguing that Danes carry on in a drug-like state of conformity, dulled 
into submissiveness by the power of deeply delusional beliefs.^'’''Jones’ 
partly credible critique of Denmark is tainted however by his asso¬ 
ciation with David Icke, the English New Age conspiracy theorist for 
whom the term “wacky” is far too sanguine. Roland Huntford in The 
New Totalitarians took Sweden to task in the 1970s for its “soft to¬ 
talitarianism” effected by high taxes, bureaucratization, emasculation 
by political correctness, and anti-individualism. Although decades 
have passed and we are talking here about Denmark, not Sweden, 
Huntford’s complaint that welfare is used as an instrument of control 
still has some validity.''’® 

We’re obviously not talking about dire poverty for this moaner. I 
have seen first-hand many thousands of Kenyans living in corrugated 
iron shacks with no real plumbing, open, rat-infested sewers, and the 
diseases that accompany all such deprivation. People have to hustle 

163 Politikien, 24 September 2012. 250,000 under OECD poverty line. 

164 On Philip Jones, see Twietmeyer, T. Brave New Denmark-A Model for the USA? http://rense.com/ 
general79/brave.htm 

165 Huntford, R. (1971) The New Totalitarians. London: Allen Lane. But see also Finn Skovgaards online 
writing for a Danish ex-pat’s confirmation of typical perceived negative characteristics of Denmark: http:// 
www.streetwise-france.com/ 
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daily for barely enough to eat. Were not even talking about underclass, 
or trailer trash America, chronically unemployed British “chavs,” or 
French hanlieue dwellers. Were talking about “first world poverty” and 
“in-work poverty,” whereby millions are chronically preoccupied with 
how to stretch their incomes, whether they can afford a new mattress 
that doesn’t give them backache—somewhere between the comfort¬ 
able middle class and the unemployed. Think of the grinding anxi¬ 
ety of trying to be cheerful while one worries about paying the rent, 
about being able to afford car repair, or new clofhes for the children, 
or a replacement for the old laptop that’s become essential for work. 
The closer you are to the bottom of the socioeconomic pile the more 
such worries eat at you (until, near the very bottom, they are irrelevant 
since you have already given up hope of ever enjoying equality with 
your upladder countrymen and women); your daily reality is poverty, 
boredom, guilt, and misery. Politicians and academics make all the ex¬ 
pected, concerned noises but they change nothing. The affluent middle 
classes are embarrassed but far too comfortable to feel the pain and 
shame they should feel. The high-earning class sits atop the conve¬ 
nient functional illusion (the lie) that their wealth and entrepreneur- 
ship trickles down to the feckless masses. Well, at least the Danish rich 
have to pay around 60% in income tax compared with only 45% in the 
UK and 40% in the USA. Presumably this 60% is applied rigorously to 
Kjeld Kirk Kristiansen, who retains a controlling interest in Lego, the 
family business, and whose $7.3 biUion put him at 158 on the 2013 
Forbes Rich List, making him Denmark’s wealthiest individual.^*’'’ 

My tax burden in Denmark, even disregarding sales tax, at some¬ 
where between 40-50% of my modest income (after the paltry per¬ 
sonal allowance) is as high as or higher than that for the richest in the 
USA and UK. Indeed, as I write there is vigorous opposition in the 
UK to raising income tax for the wealthiest from 45% to 50%. Some 
research suggests quite sensibly that people feel a sense of well-being 
with progressive taxation.'*’^Danish websites refer to theirs as progres¬ 
sive taxation but it really isn’t. Taxing you at 40% after just your first 
£4773 is not progressive; it is abrupt, unfair, and brutal. The Danes 
report themselves to be subjectively happy but this may well be due to 

166 Kjeld Kirk Kristiansen, owner of Lego and Forbes-level wealthy—now that’s en helvedes bunke plastik 

klodser (roughly translated as “a hell of a lot of little plastic bricks”). 

167 Oishi, S., Shimmack, U. & Diener, E. (2011) Progressive taxation and the subjective well-being of na¬ 
tions. Psychological Science, 23 (1), 86-92. 
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their ignorance. It may be more accurate to portray them as living in 
a trance of loyalty. 

We take good care of your general health but as to your teeth, well, 
once you turn 18, they can go to hell. Danes living in Copenhagen are 
often advised to travel to Malmo in Sweden for much cheaper dental 
attention and some travel to Turkey and elsewhere for dental treat¬ 
ment and spectacles. Meanwhile the private healthcare sector is grow¬ 
ing. Many Danes, particularly those living in the south of Jutland but 
also further away, travel to German supermarkets to do their bulk food 
shopping. High levels of smoking and drinking pertain, and Denmark 
has been labeled the cancer capital of the world, despite healthily high 
usage (bordering on fetishism) of bicycles. Life expectancy in 2010 
ranked at 35th in international tables, wedged between Cuba and 
Taiwan. 

Most shops still close halfway through Saturday and remain closed all 
day Sunday, creating a ghost-town effect. The Queen and the Lutheran 
church are widely loved. I’m told, and are well supported by public 
taxes. But Copenhagen was the pornography capital of Europe in the 
1970s and Denmark still has hardcore pornography on full display in 
some ordinary shops. And a beer called Kakerlakpuler (cockroach- 
fucker—whafs that all about?) is on sale at my local supermarket. The 
words “fuck” and “fucking” are freely used, even on book covers and 
on television. Humor on Danish TV goes well beyond the parameters 
of British political correctness and I had to laugh at myself for, on the 
one hand, feeling right-wing indignation about absurdities in the wel¬ 
fare system, and on the other, as shocked as a rabid left-winger by edgy 
jokes about minorities. 

Denmark is a so-called stable democracy but has a longstand¬ 
ing minority coalition government made up of eight or nine parties 
with mere cigarette papers between most of them. The Danes remain 
pro-hunting when many other European nations spurn hunting as 
uncivilized. In 2012 NATO’s Definitive Surgical Trauma Care course 
was held in Jaegerspris, near Copenhagen. Pigs were anesthetized, shot 
by snipers to damage organs but not cause death, and then operated 
on by military doctors for combat practice.''’® Curiously, in this small, 
well-ordered country the police are armed. Most prisoners enjoy com¬ 
fortable accommodation with conjugal visits, yet Denmark has been 
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criticized for its inhumane isolation of some people awaiting trial. 
Regulation-riddled and national flag-flying Denmark officially accom¬ 
modates the anarchist commune of Christiania in its very midst, home 
to about 850 people in Copenhagen who are probably not the most 
law-abiding, tax-contributing, or drug-free. Eighteen million kroners’ 
worth of cannabis was confiscated by police in late 2012 alone. You can 
almost get high just walking through the city streets. 

An employer-friendly policy of “flexicurity” makes it easy for em¬ 
ployers to fire staff when necessary for efficiency, buf fhe same policy 
also supports fired employees generously. On the other hand, the 
sizeable rental market in Denmark remains open to various abuses 
by landlords and con men, including the common practice of impos¬ 
ing steep refurbishment charges on tenants leaving rented apartments. 
The allegedly happy but slightly distant Danes are noted as being re¬ 
clusive and hard to get to know; perhaps this is no more than cold 
weather-induced agoraphobia or cash-starved stay-at-home behavior. 
And the happiest country in the world ranks very high in worldwide 
divorce statistics (5th in one survey) while holding a moderate rank 
(35th in one table) in suicide rates. There is a bridge from which some 
unhappy Danes decide to jump 33 meters into the deadly sea below. It 
is across Svendborg Sound, close to where I live. In some ways there is 
nothing striking about any of these contradictions. 

A local example. A small businessman has gone out of business (an 
IT repair shop) due to his assistant defrauding him. The kommune 
insists that all businesses take on a volunteer for work experience and 
training, which is what he therefore did. But in this case it had di¬ 
sastrous economic consequences for the business owner. The problem 
with the well-meaning Danish principle is twofold. First, it makes the 
naive left-wing assumption that if treated fairly all citizens will act fairly, 
which doesn’t take account of that aberrance in human nature whereby 
some wiU always cheat and almost anyone might cheat if in a tight 
corner. (In 2013 in the recession-lashed UK, for example, food theft 
was on the increase.) Second, the bureaucratic apparatus necessary to 
such situations is always inflexible, incapable of responding humanly 
and compassionafely fo unique human sifuafions. The businessman 
has daubed profesf sfatements on his shop window and periodically 
appears in person to vent his anger. The kommune is predictably unre¬ 
sponsive. He’s not the happiest Dane. 
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Another topical example. It is often heard that if Danes are happy 
it is because they feel well cared for; nobody flouts their superiority 
and even the poorest (officially) enjoy relatively good living standards. 
The kinds of riot-ripe slum tenements or dogshit-strewn housing es¬ 
tates not so uncommon in Britain and France, for example, are hard 
to detect here. But the typical right-wing criticism of welfare states 
turns out to be as true in Denmark as anywhere. This was illustrated 
in 2012 when it was reported that some unemployed and unpartnered 
pregnant teenage girls, including those who already have children, 
were being discouraged from having their babies (that is, pressured 
to have abortions) by social workers. The headlines led to the usual 
outcry about human rights abuses, but some Danes, feeling that their 
generous welfare system was being abused by irresponsible young 
citizens, expressed a different view. Also in 2012 Robert Nielsen was 
being widely publicized as Denmark’s celebrity long-term unemployed 
person, 12 years on benefits and still only 45 years old. He’s happy 
enough, in spite of requirements for community work. No one has 
found a solution to such problems. If your view of human nature is the 
charitable one that when respected and supported all citizens will act 
responsibly, you are susceptible to exploitation. It’s the age old problem 
of freeloading. 

A few more, if you please. In 2011 the world’s first “fat tax” was in¬ 
troduced in Denmark. The tax was intended to apply to foods with 
high sugar levels and with unsaturated fat content of more than 2.3%. 
Proving unworkable, the tax had to be repealed a year later. Hadn’t it 
been obvious that such a tax, however well-meaning, would hit the 
poor hardest? In that same year, Marmite (a much-loved, hundred- 
year-old British yeast extract product) was effectively banned by the 
Danes for containing too many vitamins. In 2012 the Danish Board 
of Equal Treatment (Ligebehandlingsnaevnef) judged that it should 
no longer be permissible for hairdressers to charge more for women’s 
hairdressing than for men’s, even though everyone acknowledges that 
women’s hair takes longer and staff costs are therefore higher. Soon after 
this the same agency also decreed that women should not have free 
entry to swingers’ clubs while men had to pay around 300 DKK ($54). 
Contrary to Denmark’s brazen pig-shooting escapades, one Danish 
kommune showed great compassion late in 2013 for frogs allegedly 
endangered by a new bridge construction (ironically, the bridge was 
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itself designed to facilitate the protection of dormice). The solution 
was to pay out shedloads of money to build a new fence to prevent 
further frog deaths. I emailed the Board to explain that I was likewise 
being endangered by burdensome taxation. I received no reply. 

If we step outside the metes and bounds of Denmark, we may con¬ 
sider, in random free-associative fashion, some socioeconomic pecu¬ 
liarities that have crept into other corners of our convoluted world. In 
early 2013 the French actor Gerard Depardieu was granted Russian 
citizenship by Vladimir Putin. Depardieu was famously seeking an 
escape from a recent French tax hike (up to 75% ) on the rich.^® In 
Russia there is a flat tax of 13%, which I imagine Russian million¬ 
aires can still find ways around. Russia might not be the most stable 
choice for a tax haven, in any case. Over the span of a mere century, 
the Russians have shifted from the feudal-imperialist statecraft of the 
Romanovs to the “spiritual anarchist” aspirations of Tolstoy to the 
genocidal Leninist-Stalinist communist nightmare to the current vola¬ 
tile era of Putin-style crony capitalism marked by elite billionaires and 
poverty-stricken masses. Unsurprisingly, Russia ranks fairly low on 
happiness scales, and its declining population may be a reflection of 
collective malaise. On the other hand, when we turn to China’s oddly 
communist-capitalist state, we find a massive population and rising 
world influence existing alongside high levels of depression and sui¬ 
cide—quite unlike its distant pygmy reflection, Denmark, where so¬ 
cialist bicyclists grit their teeth in antidepressant-enabled happiness. 

The nation perceived as the richest on earth, the USA,'^“rarely ranks 
high on any international happiness scales. The United States is no¬ 
torious for its staggering income inequality. It has become, according 
to American historian Morris Berman, a nation of materialist hus¬ 
tlers, some of whom have moved their game to the crime-ridden and 
chaotic (but “gracious and relaxed”) turf of Mexico.In the 1970s I 
lived for over a year in Los Angeles. I loved the weather, the ocean, 
the beachfront, the laid-back atmosphere, and I loved the bookshops. 
It was cheaper than London back then. But my pursuit of the primal 
therapy dream in West Hollywood and Venice turned out to be just 

169 Interestingly, it was around this time that the controversial French novelist Michel Houellebecq 

ended his tax exile in Ireland, where writers, artists, and composers receive huge tax breaks. 

170 In 2012, Qatar, not the USA, was being hailed as the richest (and fattest) nation on earth. 

171 Berman, M. (2012) Why America Failed: The Roots of Imperial Decline. Hoboken, NJ: Wiley. 
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another aspect of the fake American dream: expensive pursuit of elu¬ 
sive happiness. Many Jesus-loving, gun-toting, paranoid Americans 
see in Britain’s NHS an evil socialist conspiracy. In reality, is an excel¬ 
lent health service that Jesus would certainly have approved of 

Denmark has its millionaires, its posh enclaves north of Copenhagen 
and its “rotten banana” of economic despondency in the south. Take a 
trip by train toward Helsingor to the Louisiana Museum of Modern Art 
where precious artworks cry out, “see me, duly revere me; be shocked 
and offended, be dumbfounded and elevated.” The Danish Eloi may 
gawk adoringly at the Arps, Giacomettis, and Warhols, but the uncool 
Morlocks probably don’t make it that far and certainly couldn’t afford 
anything from the upmarket cafe-restaurant at Louisiana. 

According to Francesco Bongiovanni, profligacy, financial misman¬ 
agement, waste, corruption, and tax avoidance have brought Greece 
(and the EU) to the brink of crisis, leading to desperate attempted 
remedies.Economically-triggered suicides have been reported. In 
one well-publicized case, an elderly man bid his last goodbye, saying 
he simply couldn’t afford to live any longer. In 2013, Gypriots found 
their government raiding their personal bank accounts to deal with 
the financial crisis.Meanwhile, there are some highly paid British 
expats who have lived in the Middle East for many years, paying no 
income tax there at all. They own apartments in the UK which they let 
and, since they are able to use their generous UK personal tax allow¬ 
ance, they pay no tax on this rental income. Many large international 
companies find legal ways of strategically avoiding massive corpo¬ 
rate taxes, Microsoft being the most recent example in Denmark as 
I write, and some multinational corporations have economies larger 
than Denmark’s. My point is that supposedly democratic mechanisms 
designed to balance wealth are prey to failure. Such failure may owe 
to chance, anomaly, chaos, irrationality, and, as ever, to the complex 
forces brought to bear by of self-interested groups and power-brokers. 
This is the reality that prevails against every conceived order of rational 
and just planning. It is the reality that takes root as we chirp on about 
our universal goodwill and the welfare of our fellow citizens. 

What do high Danish taxes buy? Of necessity, a lot of bridges and 
subsidized ferries serving 72 inhabited islands. There is also early 


172 Bongiovanni, E (2012) The Decline and Fall of Europe. New York: Palgrave-Macmillan. 

173 At the time of writing, Greece is desperately trying to avoid bankruptcy and retain EU membership 
while belatedly addressing massive internal tax evasion. 
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childcare, education and financial support for young people (including 
up to six years in higher education—up to Masters level—with no fees, 
plus a living allowance). Everyone gets at least five or six weeks on paid 
holiday each year. There are very good unemployment benefits (often 
80% of full-pay for two years, which was halved from four years only 
recently). There is of course “free” health service with no waiting lists 
for important surgery, and good care for the elderly. Infrastructure is 
well maintained, streets are clean, and snow on main routes is usually 
cleared promptly. Trains (state-owned) are often punctual and mostly 
clean, though transit is not cheap and seat reservations are extra (I 
have sometimes found myself standing for an hour and a half on an 
overcrowded train). Full-time public sector jobs account for about 
a third of the total allocation, which is a powerful reason for many 
Danes to support high taxes. The state payeth and the state taketh away. 

Some Danes teU me they are happy to pay high taxes and would 
pay even more if asked. I have a few theories. Like all Scandinavians, 
they’re suffering from Stockholm Syndrome, having learned to love 
the tax ethos they’re captive to. Or, like self-muggers in a trance, they 
are prone to cognitive dissonance when asked how they feel. Or maybe 
a karmic-Jungian-historical interpretation is the better fit: they’re col¬ 
lectively atoning for the barbaric looting of their Viking past by self¬ 
looting now. Until recently, Danish immigration policies have been 
tolerant. This is changing. Indeed, one needn’t observe too carefully to 
find anomalous riffs in the fa 9 ade of a well-off-and-happy nation. The 
prevalence of cheap supermarkets, flea markets, discreet second-hand 
shops, and used car sales signal the encroachment of crass capitalist 
aesthetics. Post boxes are stuffed daily with bargain offers. It is ques¬ 
tionable whether, over the long haul, high income and high sales tax 
can sustain appearances. It is admittedly difficult to make direct com¬ 
parisons between countries owing to the many variables involved.'^"* 
Just what is the moral justification for sales tax and other stealth taxes 
anyway? None that stand to scrutiny. One must wonder how the 
healthy, hardworking, entrepreneurial, non-graduate, childless Dane 
feels about his high taxes supporting so many good causes. 

Let me now revisit kinnocracy (and kinnocrisy) as it is expressed 
in Britain, if only to take the heat off poor Denmark for a moment. In 
the topsy-turvy world of compassionate capitalism, we would show 
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little surprise upon seeing rows of businesses operating under such 
banners as “Gandhi Arms Corporation” or “Proudhon Realtors” or 
“Diogenes Luxury Goods,” or perhaps the “Blair Institute for the Study 
of Peace.” Kinnocracy is about looking out for Number One and call¬ 
ing it socialism. Kinnocrisy is saying one thing and doing another, all 
to advance a kinnocratic agenda. To these we might add “kinnacrobat- 
ics” to describe the new codological science of bending over backward 
to talk out of your rectum to convince yourself as well as others of 
your moral rectitude and intellectual rigor. One master of kinnacro- 
batics may be identified in the person of the UK’s unofficial happiness 
tsar, a prominent Labor adviser and health economist who persuaded 
the government to spend heavily on cognitive behavior therapy in the 
2000s in order to improve national well-being and get people off fhe 
dole and back to work. This person naively believes in the evidence 
that cognitive behavior therapy is highly effective (despite there being 
many reservations about this) but he also believes in the evidence 
that people become only relatively and briefly happier when they get 
more money. He seems to want to have his illusorily remedial cogni¬ 
tive behavior cake and to eat his putative remedial socialist cake, too. 
To “get to Denmark,” he believes, all that is needed is a bit of clinically 
administered stoicism plus a fair society. But wait. He himself and his 
baroness wife own several properties between them. They enjoy gener¬ 
ous pensions and remunerated work well past retirement age. He is a 
privileged old Etonian. Such is kinnacrobatic chutzpah. Never mind if 
some poor depressed sap has a lousy job; therapy will correct his nega¬ 
tive attitude. Meanwhile our lords and masters know whafs best for us. 

How wiU Denmark fare in the world of the future? It is a small coun¬ 
try with a difficult minority language that very few outside will ever 
learn, but many Danish citizens speak very good English (and often 
German). Amusingly, many of them speak much better English than 
many British and American people. Denmark currently has a rela¬ 
tively stable population of around 5.6 million, but birthrates have been 
falling among white Danes. Having few exploitable natural resources, 
(certainly compared with Norway’s oil), Denmark’s GDP is largely kept 
afloat by Maersk Gontainer Industries, Vestas’ wind turbines, as well as 
other transport, banking, and biotechnology industries. Skype came 
from Denmark, as did Ecco Shoes. But how long can the tax-dependent 
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welfare-dream-state realistically continue? Denmark is a low-lying 
country susceptible to severe problems if sea levels rise significantly 
with climate change. Some regard Jutland as a natural peninsula of 
Germany and it is not surprising that Denmark was so easily occupied 
during the Second World War. As Greenland and the Faroe Islands, 
ex-colonies of Denmark, become more independent, the last vestiges 
of once-significant Danish colonial power wither. 

But briefly back to love. Most of us long for that special relationship 
where minds meld and sex is good. We long for a relationship that 
endures sweetly, with mutual respect. We’ll find a new way of living, 
we imagine, in the arms of another. And some of us are lucky enough 
to find such comfort, even before the full force of entropy sets in. Most 
people yet long for a happy family life, another safe haven in a heartless 
world. This may come as well, at least until the kids leave home, or until 
a tired marriage ends in divorce. There are those also who pine for lost 
communities, for extended families, for “the good old days,” or even 
for some imagined paradise that happy hunter-gatherers once enjoyed. 
Woody Allens film Midnight in Paris captures the nostalgic angst that 
attends our search for the right vocation, the right woman, the right 
place, and the right era. Some people try to recreate that happy lost 
tribe in their church or workplace. Others project their longing onto 
society at large, demanding that a happy and prosperous democracy 
be enacted and enforced as a matter of policy. One view is that the 
ideal happy romantic relationship —lovetopia or erotopia —must be re¬ 
produced in the ideal happy society, that is in the form of utopia. Or, 
posing as finally wise grown-ups, we may argue that happy and endur¬ 
ing marriages, like democracies, must be worked at. If we’re lucky we 
hang on long enough, or we’re born at the right time in the right place 
and our prince or princess comes and stays. 

In the late 19th century Elvira Madigan, a Danish circus line dancer, 
had a torrid love affair with the married Swedish cavalry officer Sixten 
Sparre, whose infidelity was deemed less offensive than his associat¬ 
ing with someone from the underclass. The two ran away to southern 
Denmark together. They tried to survive financially but failed. Their 
passionate liaison ended after a picnic with Sparre shooting her and 
then himself Whether this was by mutual agreement is unknown. 
This was in 1889. Elvira Madigan was 21 years old. Their graves are on 
the island of Tasinge where they died, and the location has become a 
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popular tourist destination for dark romantics. This is another kind of 
impossible love altogether: white hot, short-lived; the kind we often 
describe as “tragic.” Circumstances and social sanctions will not allow 
it, but its intensity is such that no compromise is possible. The mad¬ 
ness of love meets the madness of society. 

Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855), the “father of existentialism,” was 
a lonely, tormented, hunchbacked citizen of Copenhagen who put his 
own spin on the Protestant idea that the individual and his relation¬ 
ship with God through Jesus Christ is paramount, the twist being that 
such communion could only be effected through a profound “leap 
of faith” taken in the midst of constant anxiety. Kierkegaard’s hon¬ 
esty compelled him to call off his engagement to Regine Olsen so 
that he would not inflict his depression on her. In his Works of Love 
Kierkegaard examines theologically the many aspects of romantic af¬ 
fection, mainly focusing on Christian love and its contrast with eros.^^^ 
One section counsels that one should “love your neighbor as yourself” 
but what, strikingly, is missing, is an analysis of what this would mean 
sociopolitically. If I love my partner it surely comes naturally to want 
to share everything. This is similarly so with one’s children. It is a form 
of spontaneous micro-communism. 

The trouble is that most humans, being kinship-bound, seem anxious 
about where the sharing line is to be drawn. Millions of Americans 
are purportedly Christians but hate high taxes, universal healthcare, 
and social welfare systems, not to mention having their gun owner¬ 
ship questioned. Kierkegaard attacked the Danish church in his day 
and would certainly be fiercely critical of the perverted American view 
of Christian love today. It is also curious to wonder what Kierkegaard 
would have made of Karl Marx and his writings on communism, 
since the Marxist view concretely honors the principle of loving your 
(proletarian) neighbor while eroding the individualism espoused by 
Kierkegaard. Modern Denmark is a curiously socialist country that 
nonetheless strives to accommodate a fair range of individual life¬ 
styles, including the Freetown of Christiania, a monarchy, and typi¬ 
cal Western capitalist aspirations. It is a precarious experiment, gilded 
with good intentions yet marred by human nature. Like love, it may 
not last forever. 
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Now that we’ve apparently found Denmarkness, what are we gonna 
do with it? That is the question. It is a tiny left-leaning haven of relatively 
transient contentment built on high taxes. It’s not a tiny tax haven like 
Luxemburg or Switzerland. Denmark’s population is about the same 
size as that of Scotland or Finland, and about half that of Belgium. On 
the other hand, it’s about 18 times more populous than Iceland, so 
no need for panic yet. I don’t know if the humor-loving Danes were 
amused by the episode of South Park where Denmark is called the 
“Canada of Europe” (safe, healthy, cold, bland, smug, boring—and 
nobody knows where it is). There is in Denmark an economic and 
environmental fragility that few people want to look at closely. It is 
one of 27 countries in the European Union (total population about 
500 million), and it should be noted that the EU is itself a project that 
is considered by many observers to be on very shaky ground. In his 
The Decline and Fall of Europe, for example, in which insignificant 
Denmark is barely mentioned at all, Erancesco Bongiovanni accuses 
Europhiles of having become too accustomed to an entitlement cul¬ 
ture that is economically unrealistic. 

I put forward in Chapter 4 the view that nations are illusory enti¬ 
ties. It is easy to argue that Europe is a fuzzy concept and that the 
EU has distinctly illusory qualities and impractical aims. It isn’t quite 
so easy for me to persuade myself that Denmark’s ouch tax and my 
reduced standard of living is an illusion. I will get little here in return 
for my high tax burden, unless I need to draw heavily on the health 
service. This will be, I have to say, all too possible. Even as I receive 
my heath card, I find it accompanied by an organ donor card which 
has ghoulish associations: These skat-vampires want half my money 
and my organs?! But I realize that it’s futile to resent what can’t be 
changed. Even the unjustly convicted and imprisoned person must 
surely take some time out from his understandable anger or he’ll go 
mad. In Chapter 5 I touched on the taboo against expressing envy. It’s 
always easy to make upward comparisons of ourselves with others and 
thereby to feel hard done by. I can think of a woman friend, for ex¬ 
ample, who by chance in her 50s met an affluent banker and whose 
life has since taken a sharp upward trajectory; and of another acquain¬ 
tance who by way of a singles website went from lonely penury to a 
secure lesbian relationship with a millionaire. But many people remain 
lonely throughout their lives. Many people find love only to lose it. 
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Others are grievously cheated out of love and money. It is certainly an 
illusion to think that the world is just, or that it ever can be. 

What is it that gets to Denmark? A people? A historical force? A self 
or collection of selves? A lucky refugee? An academics dream? Just 
words pointing to an illusory destination. And if money is an illusion 
you still surrender your illusory time for it in the form of one inane job 
or another. What is tax? The illusion of a government that knows what 
to do for the best, forcefully taking some of your illusory autonomy 
and independence from you in exchange for another set of preferred 
illusions. We will convert your money into services, into education, 
health treatment, security, social insurance, etc. Some of these are 
chimeras or exaggerations, and some make a passing difference. Or 
alternatively, living in the illusion of a small state with low tax, you may 
relish the illusion of personal freedom. Yet none of this makes any ulti¬ 
mate difference. Whichever sysfem you find yourself in, you will have 
your random balance of contentment and suffering. And then you will 
die, passing into nothingness. Denmarkness is an illusion. 

I suspect that Danish happiness is also largely an illusion. It’s not 
that the Danes are unhappy; they will loyally report to interviewers 
that they are not unhappy about their lot. Indeed it seems they’ve been 
doing this for at least the last 200 years.But they have their own mot 
juste — tungsind —meaning heavy-minded or melancholy. You don’t 
have to go far to find some unhappy Danes. The aforementioned IT 
repairman isn’t happy. The woman who dealt with my residency ap¬ 
plication looked anything but happy, plush though her office was. I 
think of the unsmiling woman at my hotel-ornamented local tax office, 
or the man whose post-traumatic stress plagues his life so much that 
he lives on a small island to avoid noise and people. The widower in 
his early 60s who has endured many personal tragedies and faces im¬ 
minent retirement on quite a low pension isn’t exactly laughing, either. 
Nor are the teachers at a small local school who have just been fired 
due fo falling enrollment. Then there was the man in his 50s who lived 
upstairs. He recently died without being discovered for a week. Was he 
happy? 

The painter Gaugin did not get on well in Copenhagen, leaving 
his Danish wife and children for Tahiti. James Joyce passed through 
Copenhagen, thinking of settling but deciding not to. Bertolt Brecht 
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lived in Svendborg, southern Denmark, for six years in the 1930s 
before his refugee peregrinations took him to Hollywood. The psy¬ 
choanalyst Wilhelm Reich lived in Denmark in the 1930s but offended 
Danish sensibilities. Louis-Ferdinand Celine lived in exile in Denmark 
in the late 1940s. In David Lodges novel Therapy, a character visits 
Copenhagen in search of Kierkegaardian wisdom but finds fhe cify 
“nice but dull.” Among those who might aspire to “get to Denmark,” it 
seems that many are content to pass through and get out. It is a land of 
tourists. “Hotel Denmark,” as they say. 

Copenhagen isn’t the most expensive city in the world (that’s prob¬ 
ably Tokyo) but Denmark overall is probably the world’s most expen¬ 
sive country to live in. Is Denmark still the allegedly happiest country 
by reference to such empirical metrics as we are advised to believe? 
Well, almost. The last time I looked Costa Rica had taken the top slot. 
As with so many things, it depends on which survey you look at and 
how the questions are put. Who knows whether to trust such expert- 
summarized taxi-driver opinions. 

Conflicting headlines vie for our attention. “High tax countries have 
got it right” or “high tax countries lose entrepreneurs” or “high tax 
countries have thriving black markets.” I suspect that the governments 
of diminutive countries like Denmark have a key advantage over much 
larger countries. The combined populations of oft-praised happy and 
civilized Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, plus New Zealand and 
Canada amount to a total of about 60 million. That’s less than that of 
the UK’s ungovernable, multicultural lot of 63.7 million, which in turn 
is itself a mere sixth of the USA’s population.Put differently, the 
Danish population is smaller than the combined populations of the 
Queens and Brooklyn Boroughs of New York, or about the same as the 
Greater Toronto area, or Minnesota. Getting to Denmark and assorted 
micro-pseudo-utopias may entail an optimal combination of small 
population, liberal culture and affluence, all susfained by considerable 
skaf and hype. 

On sfarting Danish language classes I meef mosfly young love mi¬ 
grants, aux pairs, and refugees with mixed views on Denmark. Several 
are astonished that I would move here from England, their own pre¬ 
ferred end-destination. Some tell me they plan to stay in Denmark for 
five years, until th ey can get EU status, after which they intend to move 
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to the UK. Most are fairly poor. One or two look traumatized, which 
jars against an ingrained expectation that refugees should embody 
pure gratitude. One says he feels depressed by Danish unfriendliness 
and the lack of a lively night culture. 

The local kommune, reflecting the Danish policy of integration, 
monitors the refugees. If they miss classes they can lose money. One 
has just been to Germany to collect a trailerful of cheap food. No one 
uses the cafe in the building. They can’t afford it. But occasionally some 
defiant exuberance breaks out, such as when the teacher leaves the 
room for lunch and one or two “naughty boys” put on some YouTube 
music videos. Bodies can’t help dancing or swaying. Faces light up, and 
laughter erupts. 

It is around this time my first tax bill arrives. Very promptly. The bill 
is almost exactly what I expected, but it is still a body blow. My class¬ 
mates, with less than me, experience no such financial blows, or none 
that I am made aware of Some even send money home to those worse 
off. I can at least feel some generosity as I realize that a tiny proportion 
of my skat is being allocated toward their support. 

Is Denmark an illusion? Obviously it is there on the map for all to see, 
but it has shrunk considerably over the centuries and is today vulner¬ 
able to harsh and capricious global economics, international tensions, 
and climate change. Whether or not it will persist, or for how long, is 
anyone’s guess. Is happiness, despite the insistence of academics like 
Seligman, Carr, Layard, and others, an illusion? I think it is. We can 
speak in fashionable terms of average contentment, durable satisfac¬ 
tion, well-being and flourishing, transient states of joy and pleasure, 
and even of fleeting peak experiences and sublime ecstasies. But hap¬ 
piness is ethereal. Look at a few American films like The Stepford Wives, 
The Truman Show, and The Pursuit of Happyness and you will get a 
sense of projective qualities cast against sham realities. By contrast, 
the pains of work, tax, and daily hassles seems pretty real. Compare the 
above films with the earthy downbeat realism of Harvey Pekar’s comic 
series American Splendor. 

Is love an illusion? Well, according to some expert views on happi¬ 
ness, enduring love depends on maintaining positive illusions about 
the object of one’s affection. But love remains one of our few candles in 
the dark. It may sputter, but we need to cherish it. Another American 
film. The Eternal Sunshine of the Spotless Mind, conveys some of 
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romantic love’s flickering, illusory nature. It will take me some years— 
more years than I have—to understand the Danish way of life, much 
less the Danish psyche.^^* It has taken me all my life, and many mis¬ 
takes, to learn something modest about love. Even now, those lessons 
aren’t solid or irreversible. They are threatened by aging, by cognitive 
and emotional limitations. But that’s another chapter, or another book, 
if not an infinite library. From the ragbag of fractional-free-will that 
we carry, being the total kluges we aU are, we yet stumble toward a 
fragile state of understanding and compassion for others and for our¬ 
selves. Of course, we may well stumble backwards too. 

In their tiny, flat corner of the world, the Danes have learned to 
endure much rain, snow, and darkness by pursuing hygge, which 
roughly translates as coziness. They have cultivated an indoor sensi¬ 
bility, a semi-agoraphobic lifestyle. They often light candles. Perhaps 
Denmark illustrates the conundrum of small versus large nations’ ben¬ 
efits, of strong national identity versus unstoppable migrational fluidity. 

Perhaps the Danes sense in their bones that their days as a proudly 
flag-waving, once powerful nation are over. Now Denmark is a fragile 
nation. “Cast thy nighted color off, and lef thine eye look like a friend 
on Denmark” says the Queen to Hamlet. OK, let’s forgive Skattopia for 
now. It’s probably as good as it gets. American dream, French elegance, 
German efficiency, Irish charm, English quaintness, Australian open¬ 
ness, Japanese modesty, Danish happiness. It’s all so much travelogue 
hype—rhetorical buffers against ubiquitous existential adversity. If I 
were a country you had to live in, you might not be thrilled at my 
moods, habits, and rules. Denmark has gone too far to the Feft. The 
USA has strayed too far to the Right. So what? We aU have to park 
our sorry asses somewhere. We can see that neither unconstrained 
communism nor capitalism work. And now we find thaf neifher does 
any hybrid. The hope thaf somefhing will work, or the insistence that 
something is working when it’s not, is what we’re left with. It serves, 
however temporarily, to stave off the vertigo that one feels, standing 
alone in the dark. 


178 Lifelong Danes depend psychologically on nationalistic feeling, benefit financially from their welfare 
system, and are conditioned to accept high taxes supinely. Its probably a good place for kids. Late life intrud¬ 
ers like myself have no such nationalistic ties, do not benefit, tend to reel at the taxes, and are puzzled by the 
happiness hype. Of course it can be argued that if I don’t want to ‘integrate’ (become a believer), and don’t 
like the economic crucifixion, I can just leave. This isn’t the place to go into great detail about my circum¬ 
stances but it’s love of a woman not a country or its tax system that keeps me here. 
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8. Nirvana, 
Narnia, Eupsychia, 
Mantracadabra 


For now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face. 

— 1 Corinthians, 13, 12. 

Religion, spirituality, consolatory philosophy, psychotherapy, and 
literature will bring us out of the darkness of suffering and incom¬ 
pleteness, into the light—that’s the general implication, and often the 
explicit claim. My focus here is on a number of concepts found mainly 
in mythology, religion, psychology, and psychotherapy: concepts that 
point to moral and spiritual progress, concepts that promise that deep 
insights, blissful higher states of consciousness, more enlightened 
people and societies, and better places exist, and that the means of 
getting there have been discovered by pioneers. 

My own participation in these fields consisfs mainly in having 
sfudied Christian theology for four years (some 40 years ago), having 
read about the careers and ideas of some guru-mystic types over the 
years, and having been involved in the world of psychotherapy and 
humanistic psychology for some decades. Alas, I have not been saved 
or enlightened, and I have not re-scripted my life; nor am I even on a 
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spiritual journey. Many call attention to their own salvational hopes 
and efforts; few are proven to have gotten anywhere on the psycho¬ 
spiritual hamster wheel. Yet the weary journey goes on and on. 

The chapter title refers to ideas associated respectively with the 
Buddha, C.S. Lewis, Abraham Maslow, and to traditions of magic 
and Hinduism. Nirvana is release from or transcendence of suffering. 
Narnia is fhe fantasy kingdom created by Christian writer C.S. Lewis, 
accessed via the wardrobe, in which children interact with magical 
talking animals. Eupsychia is Maslow’s term for a management ethos 
in which self-actualizing people with positive motivation have peak 
experiences and engage in synergistic work together. A mantra is a 
meditative holy sound, like om or aum, which ushers in a state of 
transcendence. And abracadabra is of course a magic spell used by 
stage magicians among others. One long arc stretches from primitive 
mythology, through early pantheistic and later monotheistic and non- 
theistic religions, to every variety of psychic practice including the 
creation of psychology and psychotherapy. It is, I suspect, all one long 
leaning toward magic and fiction, driven by deep human conscious¬ 
ness of mortality, by the fear of deterioration and suffering, and by a 
refusal fo accepf fhe pervasiveness of suffering, the quotidian reality of 
life’s meaninglessness, and the finality of death. 

Generation upon generation of humans have reinvented the holy 
wheel of hope but none appear any the wiser. Many of my contempo¬ 
raries are immersed in a kind of spiritual Zeitgeist that embraces so- 
called New Age versions of discarded religions. On freeing themselves 
from their parents’ religious and moral uptightness, they have danced, 
chanted, screamed, meditated, drummed, and they have attended end¬ 
less re-energizing workshops that culminate in a cultural fantasy of 
unbounded potential.'^® Forty years ago I met an elderly Swiss man 
who had known Carl Jung, Hermann Hesse, and Jiddu Krishnamurti. 
He sighed knowingly when I talked with naive, youthful fervor about 
my discovery of Krishnamurti. He and his friends had all had the same 
hopes of enlightenment but after decades of searching none had found 
it. A contemporary of mine who has been through primal therapy and 
numerous meditation and growth workshops around the world is still 
looking for that final breakthrough in her late sixties. She lives in hope. 
I don’t. But the only real differences befween us are temperamental. 

179 Weatherill, R. (2004) Our Last Great Illusion: A Radical Psychoanalytical Critique of Therapy Culture. 
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She says that I am “disillusioned” and recommends the latest “shak¬ 
ing meditation” to me. I would affectionately call her “illusioned,” if 
such a word existed. And the psycho-sages old and new vilify Richard 
Dawkins, Sam Harris, et al. as fundamentalist atheists, as ignorant es- 
pousers of old paradigm realism and materialism. 

Centuries of theology attest to the tireless efforts of the faithful 
to prove God’s existence, and to justify his ways, in the face of ever- 
increasing erosion of the God myth. God is said to be omnipotent, 
omnipresent, all-loving, and so on. He created everything. He is a 
personal god but obviously not a person. He is a “He,” or maybe he 
isn’t. He created everything less than 10,000 years ago, or maybe he 
didn’t. You can get around the creation problem by arguing that God 
created evolution or its mechanisms, or by saying that God allowed 
it to happen. There are many other variants. A curious thing about 
God is that he hasn’t been very active for a few thousand years. Maybe 
he has other universes to attend to, or maybe he’s abandoned us. Or 
perhaps he’s just biding his time until we really mess things up so he 
can come wagging his “I told you so” finger af us. But God loves us 
all. Being omnipotent, he could have intervened in the Holocaust and 
other atrocities, but, as you would with an errant child, he has to allow 
us to make our mistakes. Does God have anger and jealousy issues? 
Just read the Old Testament: God was lonely so he created us, but we 
turned out bad and he was often severely disappointed and irate with 
us. He definitely didn’t want us worshipping other gods. The Ghristian 
attempt to re-brand God as incarnate, as a generous overseer who gave 
his only son, seems to work for some. But clearly this new God messes 
with our minds—our crazed minds—as we project his improbable 
power outward, entangling ourselves in collective schizophrenic knots. 

Archaeology and biblical scholarship show that God did not write or 
dictate the Bible. Human beings did, based on snatches of oral history, 
purportedly prophetic insights, moral ambitions, and fleeting mo¬ 
ments of higher consciousness. They simply built narratives around 
key people and events, using the best available “science” of their day. 
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Jesus probably existed.'®' He appears to have been an unusually insight¬ 
ful and outspoken chap, but his insights were patchy and limited by the 
symbolism of his day. He did not perform miracles or rise from the 
dead, nor could he be the son of a God who never existed. Contrary to 
cake-and-eat-it theology, Jesus couldn’t be wholly human (fucked up) 
like the rest of us, and simultaneously divine (perfectly free of sin). He 
had to be an icon of prelapsarian and post-anthropathological human¬ 
ity. He doesn’t love us from wherever he is (not), two thousand years 
later. We all suffer and we will all die and none of us can go to a non¬ 
existent heaven or hell. You can love the story, you can bind yourself 
to it and reinforce your delusions with all sorts of rituals. You can be 
terrified of fhe imagined consequences of nof believing if. Buf nofhing 
you say or fhink or do will make if frue. 

I use fhe phrase “mess wifh our heads” fo bring home fhe poinf fhaf 
fhe creafors of pofenf myths, like fhe creafors of confemporary adver¬ 
tising, knowingly manipulafe fhings fo persuade us fhaf fhe unfrue 
is frue. We seem fo wanf fhese unfrufhs desperafely enough, and fhe 
efforf required fo persuade ourselves fhaf whaf isn’f frue is frue can 
drive us crazy. As I wrife, fhe new Pope, Francis, has been chosen and 
greaf crowds gafher fo see him. Cafholic rifual surrounds fhe whole 
business. If should be obvious fo Christians wifh any grasp of fhe re- 
porfed life of Jesus fhaf Cafholic pomp and hierarchy was nof whaf 
Jesus, if he exisfed, had in mind—fhaf if’s an absurd fravesfy. Buf abouf 
two billion people are Christians, and half of those Catholics. One of 
them is a breathtakingly hyper-kinnocratic, un-Christian huckster 
named Tony Blair. Poor Tony, queuing up for heaven behind all those 
camels. Pope Benedict XVI referred to Buddhism as “spiritually self- 
indulgent eroticism”'®^ but apparently no one had qualms about Blair 
being admitted to the Catholic fold. Being a Catholic is kind of excus¬ 
able if you’re born into it. It speaks of a need for visible, ritualized, hier¬ 
archical reassurance. There he is, the pope and his retinue of archbish- 
ops and bishops , the faithful dressed in opulent Liberace-cum-Elton 

181 Humphreys, K. (2005) Jesus Never Existed. Historical Review Press. This is one of many texts of vari¬ 
able reliability that nonetheless amount to a serious case for the myth of the historical Jesus, that Jesus was 
created by latter century propagandists. Even Richard Dawkins concedes that Jesus probably did exist, but 
the likely truth is that we will never know, and we’ll certainly never know “what Jesus really said” and did. 

182 Benedict XVI—as Cardinal Ratzinger, in 1997—made this unfortunate pronouncement on Buddhism. 
Christian writers have always been quick off the mark to lash out at perceived heresies and misunderstand¬ 
ings. Richard Abanes’ (2008) A New Earth, An Old Deception (Minneapolis, MN: Bethany House) takes on 
Eckhart Tolle’s meditative “now” phenomenon, predictably pointing out its flaws and non-biblical views. 
Although Tolle’s offering makes much more sense, even to me, than fantastical Christian orthodoxy, you 
have to wonder about the probable illusory nature of all of it. 
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John vestments. Even when scandal or doubt rises up among Catholics 
this can’t fundamentally dent their faith because it stems from collec¬ 
tive emotional need. There is the figure of the pope for all to see, Jesus’s 
spiritual descendant and representative, sitting in the Vatican, infal¬ 
lible. The Big Dog. 

To atheist outsiders and also many believers, all this is nothing but 
an embarrassing charade. A Quaker meeting has perhaps some un¬ 
derstandable humility about it, but it seems childish to become emo¬ 
tionally invested in the spectacle of papal installation and continuity. 
Turning to Protestantism—a mere 500 years old but somehow slightly 
more grown up—we find the belief that God speaks to each individual, 
that all are part of the priesthood, and that the Bible is the only author¬ 
ity. This is a democratic delusion at least. In a sense, it is a case of be¬ 
lievers messing with their own heads (and with their children’s heads, 
of course). Atheism is distinguished not so much for its insistence on 
science over faith, but for its stolid commitment to common sense over 
arcane delusions. 

But it’s more sinister than this because they want to convert you. 
They want your soul. If you wanted to outline a story about ghoulish 
religious human-hunters you might include the following groups: the 
dopes, the ravers, the moppers, the bloodsuckers, and the lampshar- 
ers. The dopes would be the majority, the hosts, those in a frightened 
trance who will believe anything that distracts them from the darkness. 
They are addicted to heartwarming fairy stories. The ravers would be 
the guys wearing apocalyptic billboards in the town center, speaking 
in tongues and showing outward appearances of faith-based psychosis. 
The moppers would be the small armies of religious workers, thera¬ 
pists, and proactive psychologists—the ones who go around pretend¬ 
ing to clear up the mess while being parasitically bound to the dopes. 
(The moppers, it should be noted, present themselves as honorable and 
upstanding.) The bloodsuckers are the preachers, evangelists, gurus, 
cultists, and doorsteppers, who likewise prey upon dopes. And the 
lampsharers? These would consist of two subdivisions: first would be 
those rare, humble creatures—the ones who sincerely believe in some 
religious or therapeutic salvific, who see how dark the world is, and 
who, out of earnest affection, offer help unobtrusively; second would 
be the religious and psychological con men who disguise themselves 
as humble servants to a higher calling. 
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So much human history is animated by our response to elemental 
fear and awe. We may see this most clearly in primitive magic and 
mythology or in the long sprawl of organized religion, but the self¬ 
same fear-response also informs ancient philosophy, contemporary 
spirituality, psychology, and psychotherapy, and even popular fiction. 
At first glance, and certainly from the point of view of many scholars, 
such domains may not seem closely connected. It is obviously true that 
differences exist between religions and philosophies, just as there are 
differences between scholarly disciplines and arts. It is just as true that 
many chronic and bitter conflicts exist, both within and between such 
domains. However, I argue that they all have very similar roots and 
purposes, and that they share many common defensive features, all of 
which can be usefully considered under the purview of what Zapffe 
calls anchoring. 

It is often said that we are story-teUing creatures, that we need myths. 
Why would we need myths and stories? We have been curious mam¬ 
mals for a very long time, and we are now equipped with a kind of 
consciousness that ceaselessly generates ideas and looks for solutions 
to problems, often pseudo-solutions to pseudo-problems. Having to 
a large extent conquered problems of food supply, shelter, and threats 
from predators, it has taken much longer to understand geological 
and meteorological problems and threats. Even though we understand 
the inevitability of death, we still dread it. Ancient views about gods 
and God necessarily involved attempts to see cause-and-effect chains 
between them (or Him) and us (Shermer’s “patternicity”^*^). Beings 
larger than us and forces stronger than us must control the weather, 
earthquakes, diseases, famines (Shermer’s “agenticity”). We must have 
done something wrong and there must be something we can do to 
make amends. We painted pictures of frightening animals in caves, 
we devised rituals to propitiate the gods, we imagined whimsical and 
punishing gods treating us as playthings. We regarded life as a tragedy 
largely beyond our control before philosophers like Socrates suggested 
that reason could adjust our experience and make life more palatable. 

The line from ancient Greek philosophers to contemporary philoso¬ 
phy is easy enough to trace. It seems to depart from the religious route, 
especially in its analytical manifestation and path toward science. But 
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as Martha Nussbaum^®^ and others show, early philosophy was mostly 
therapeutic in intention and, particularly in its ethical and existen¬ 
tial variants, continues in our time to proffer guidance and consola¬ 
tion. Philosophy is also entwined with theology, both justifying reli¬ 
gious belief and challenging it. The Greek pantheon gave way to the 
Middle Eastern Abrahamic God and three main threads of Judaism, 
Ghristianity, and Islam. With the advent of monotheism comes the 
idea that humans have somehow betrayed a covenant with God. And 
so they are called to return to him, and to atone. Prophecy, priesthood, 
sacred scriptures, temples, theologies—all are part of the picture, the 
story. 

But beginning earlier than all this are the Asian traditions of 
Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism. The earliest of religions may 
have begun around 5500-2600 BGE and the Vedic religion about 
1500-500 BGE. Hinduism was and remains polytheistic and can even 
embrace atheism. Myths, moral guidance, and yoga are all found in 
early Hinduism. Buddhism from around 500 BGE (paralleling ancient 
Greek philosophy) focused on the cycle of life and death in the vale 
of suffering called samsara. In some ways Buddhism is much more 
philosophical than the Abrahamic traditions. Given such differences, 
including Jainism’s curious non-creationism, we might be forgiven 
for insisting that religions are very distinct from each other. However, 
make adjustments for geography and culture, and allow for anach¬ 
ronisms and anomalies, and I believe the likenesses are salient. It is 
as if there are only so many kinds of generic ideas we can come up 
with, and Western paganism and gnosticism, for example, contain a 
fair number of Eastern concepts. I will leave it to enthusiasts to trace 
where angelology, crystal therapy, and myriad New Age quirks came 
into the overall picture. I will leave it to invested scholars to accuse me 
of theological ignorance, of conflating unrelated concepts. 

I was raised in 1950s Ghristian England and was obliged to study the 
Bible, to pray and sing hymns at school. Swept along by the infusion of 
Zen Buddhism into youth culture in the 1960s, I read Alan Watts and 
Krishnamurti and I practiced meditation (all that “om mani padme 
hum" stuff). I did hafha yoga and Ouija. I experimented with the usual 
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184 Nussbaum, M. (1996) The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics. Princeton, NJ: 
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Epictetus, Diogenes, et al. down to our own contemporary cognitive behavioral and existential therapists. 
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drugs, and so on. I also read poetry and novels, searching for answers. 
I spent four years studying theology (including “practical theology” as 
well as the psychology of religion and some humanistic psychology). 
Subsequently I took an interest in primal therapy, in Jungian therapy, 
person-centred counseling, intensive here-and-now groups, miscel¬ 
laneous human potential workshops, and the like. I am a case study: 
the ceaseless seeker who never finds the solution, at least not in any of 
these places. 

Many ex-priests have become therapists. This is not surprising as 
the world of counseling and psychotherapy is riddled with pseudo¬ 
spiritual concepts. Prominent psychotherapists like Carl Jung, Fritz 
Peris, Roberto Assagiolo, Carl Rogers, and Frank Lake have incorpo¬ 
rated spiritual concepts into their various models of therapy. Staunchly 
atheistic, Arthur Janov was certain that primal therapy would sweep 
our minds of religious delusions but his neuroscience collaborator E. 
Michael Holden later became a born-again Christian. A British variant 
of primal therapy, primal integration, is often included in “transper¬ 
sonal,” which is to say “spiritual,” therapy. 

Take the case of WiU Schutz, the California-based humanistic psy¬ 
chologist of Jewish descent who wrote Profound Simplicity In this 
book he advocated radical self-responsibility and holistic understand¬ 
ing. Schutz also enthusiastically (and gullibly) endorsed the contribu¬ 
tions of Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh (of the “Orange People”), Werner 
Erhardt (of est fame), Uri Geller (the spoon-bender), and O. Carl 
Simonton.*®® Schutz also suggested that rape victims might have un¬ 
consciously gotten themselves into situations where they would be 
raped; that we choose our parents on a karmic basis; that every death 
is a suicide. Need I go on? Anything is possible when you create your 
own reality, and all shall be well. Such is the world of radical human¬ 
istic Pollyannaism. 

185 Schutz (1979) Profound Simplicity. London: Turnstone, pp 6-8 provides an exhaustive and boastful 
list of his therapeutic and human growth credentials. Schutz displays astonishing naivety when he discusses 
three waves of human development: the mythological, the rational-scientific, and the “awareness revolution” 
he believed to be incipient in the 1970s. Most humanistic psychologists hang on to the same romantic vision, 
embracing retrogressive, pro-mythological rather than scientific attitudes. We are more likely to see exponen¬ 
tial shifts in humanity based on technology (see, for example, the website of The Hedonistic Imperative: 
http://www.hedweb.com/) than from humanistic wishful thinking. 

186 Simonton set up an alternative cancer treatment program in the 1970s based on methods of group 
therapy, meditation, and visualization. Schutz believed, in line with Peris and other radical humanistic 
psychologists, that all illnesses were unconsciously created or worsened by sufferers’ negative attitudes. 
Those with cancer who used Simontohs methods were reported to live longer and in some cases overcome 
their cancer. Simonton, who was the son of a Baptist minister, died at the age of 66. His theories have a 
very mixed reputation. 
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C.S. Lewis wrote children’s fiction with marked Christian themes. 
The world market for inspirational fiction is huge. It embraces “human 
potential” literature as well as Christian fiction and Hindu novels. And 
though there is intra-religionist controversy over the legitimacy of the 
genre of Islamic fiction, plenty of it is available. An entire science-fic- 
tion-like Christian subgenre has emerged in the bestselling Left Behind 
books, which portray a protracted apocalyptic Rapture theme. Nikos 
Kazantzakis’s The Last Temptation of Christ is, by contrast, an exam¬ 
ple of serious religious literature that interests non-religious readers 
while arousing controversy among Christians. We may also recall the 
remarkable popularity of Hermann Hesse’s Siddhartha in the 1960s 
hippie movement. In surveying religious fiction, we are inevitably dis¬ 
tracted by the question of where and whether to draw lines. What, es¬ 
sentially, is the qualitative difference between John Fowles’ The Magus 
and Susan Howatch’s Starbridge novels? Dan Brown’s The Da Vinci 
Code stirs up much speculation based on religio-historical events, and 
Robert Pirsig’s Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, while not 
necessarily being true to Zen, is often referred to as a work of philo¬ 
sophical fiction. It’s all so much money-spinning stuff, really. But it fits 
neatly into Zapffe’s scheme where distraction, anchoring, and subli¬ 
mation are in flux. We want to be swept away, transported to exciting, 
imaginary lands unlike the often dull and dismal one in which we are 
otherwise contained. Plato flagged up fhe problem long ago, warning 
fhat poefry and trufh-seeking philosophy were af odds. 

Religions are fraught with tension. Perhaps the most common ten¬ 
sion is between the original fixed revelation and the inevitable modifi¬ 
cations of fashion. For the devout believer nothing is more important, 
and more desperate, than guarding the alleged first revelation against 
the many fads, heresies, cults, counter-reformations, and re-brandings 
that wiU follow. Historically most religions began in pantheism and 
were overthrown by monotheism. Mediated monotheism has similarly 
been trumped at turns by direct-access mysticism. Prophets and mys¬ 
tics have always existed, it seems, and have been alternately revered 
and reviled. It’s possible that some neural link exists between psychotic 
states and some mystical and artistic experiences. Certain individu¬ 
als seem prone to perceive reality differently, and sometimes natural 
psychedelic substances have been involved. Whether all humans origi¬ 
nally had access to this kind of expansive consciousness I don’t know. 
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but it could be that the mystics bear the burden of such unusual expe¬ 
riences, and that such experiences have been variously translated and 
interpreted in the context of existing cultural norms. 

We might ask how many priests from all religions leave their posts, 
going through a process of disillusionment and declaring themselves to 
no longer be believers; and the same question should be put about psy¬ 
chotherapists and psychologists. My guess is that the total figure of the 
latter isn’t very large, not because such people don’t exist but because 
apostate experiences in secular domains remain muted or hidden or 
subject to rationalization. Alice Miller is one of the few psychoanalysts 
who has publicly rejected psychoanalysis. She went on to ditch clinical 
practice altogether, turning to writing. I knew one ex-Catholic priest 
very well who abandoned his priesthood but not his belief in God; 
he just couldn’t take the fakery any longer. It is quite common in fact 
to hear of ex-priests who become social workers or therapists. Some 
remain in their ecclesiastical posts without real belief (I can think of 
one such acquaintance who honestly “confessed” this to me), simply 
because they could not find another job late in life. But some retain 
their interest and financial stake in religion even when belief has been 
severely modified or extinguished altogether. Don Cupitt, for example, 
is one of those ordained Christians who abandoned his belief in Jesus 
and God but attempted to create a new metaphor to serve Christian 
morality. In Cupitfs case, it was “solar ethics.”^®^ And there are those 
like St. Thomas Aquinas. A year before his death, following a lifetime 
of devout theological study, Aquinas had a profound mystical experi¬ 
ence which made all his previous faith seem merely “like straw.” 

My own brief experiences with altered states of consciousness—per¬ 
haps somewhere between kensho and satorP .—left me convinced of 
some things. First, there probably is a state of mind free of everyday 
mental suffering, preoccupation, and confusion; a state in which one 
sees reality face-to-face. I say “probably” because this may be illusory 
or exaggerated. Second, such a state of mind is usually fleeting and 
probably unsustainable, except perhaps in some few cases where it 
may somehow lodge permanently. Third, associated with its fleeting 
nature and tantalizing richness, the transcendent mind-state becomes 
an elusive prize; it is sought after, it is delusionally believed to remain 
when it has vanished and to be gradually attainable through the 

187 Cupitt, D. (1995) Solar Ethics. London: SCM Press. 
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mastery of various practices and rituals. Fourth, the common hunger 
for this state is inevitably exploited by both charlatans and by sincere 
but mistaken or over-optimistic guru-types. (I am frankly uncertain 
here about the status of Ken Wilber, “Sailor” Bob Adamson, Eckhart 
Tolle, Tony Parsons, Mooji, et al.) Fifth, and returning to the second 
condition, I believe there are people who have been struck by a genu¬ 
ine altered state that appears to have lodged in them permanently. I 
am thinking of Jiddu Krishnmaurti, U.G. Krishnamurti, and Suzanne 
Segal.'*® Sixth, depending on the PDR, culture, and allegiances of the 
person concerned, this state is often interpreted in religious ways and 
may appear to reinforce religious beliefs. Seventh, it must be possible 
and desirable, although hardly done, for some sort of scientific inves¬ 
tigation of these phenomena to be undertaken. The key point is that 
fleeting experiences are falsely turned into grand religious narratives. 
The prophets and gurus love the status, and the followers love to bask 
in imaginary reflected glory. That’s all there is to it. 

The world of counseling and psychotherapy, in its mainstream forms, 
is not nearly as exotic as the world of altered states of consciousness. 
However, therapy is also about freedom from mental troubles and the 
corresponding improvement of psychological functioning, and the at¬ 
tendant culture is replete with the same large claims and big hopes, 
which are often promoted under colorful names by guru-like person¬ 
alities. Therapy rests on certain tacit pillars. First, it is assumed that 
our troubles in life are to be located and can be modified at the level of 
our individual behavior and consciousness. Second, it is assumed that 
there is hope, usually a considerable degree of hope, that will facilitate 
positive changes for the individual. Third, it is asserted that only duly 
trained and credentialed therapists can provide effective treatment 
and that the more such professionals are supported by theory, by in¬ 
stitutional endorsements, ethical codes, supervision, and research, the 
more likely they are to help you achieve enduring changes in your life. 

All of these assumptions and assertions can and should be questioned, 
but skepticism is discouraged and largely excluded from the ethos of 
therapy. Even when training takes place, as it often does in universities 
and centers of analytical thinking, certain fundamental questions are 
generally withheld from consideration. Why? I believe the answer is 

188 Segal, S. (1996) Collision with the Infinite: A Life Beyond the Personal Self. Blue Dove Press. Interestingly, 

U.G. Krishnamurti always referred to his experience of mystical breakthrough as a “calamity.” 
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that therapy is like religion. It is rooted in a faith. Although its pro¬ 
ponents will say, just as priests and gurus say, that they are open to 
doubt and critique, they are just as soon inclined to enforce limits. 
Like religion, therapy “works” better when doubts are minimal or 
absent. There is no God-as-such in the world of therapy, ifs true, and 
it might in some ways be better compared with Buddhism than with 
the Abrahamic traditions. Work out your own salvation with diligence 
said the Buddha. This is pretty much the slogan of invested therapists, 
except that money is usually involved, as is the cult of credentialed 
expertise. 

But let’s get back to the business of therapy being unquestioned. This 
is not quite the case, of course. There have long been critics of psy¬ 
chotherapy in its various forms. But if we survey the critical litera¬ 
ture it soon becomes apparent that skepticism typically comes from 
outside the ranks of professional therapists and is ignored. When a 
critique is mounted from within, is likewise ignored or barely paid lip 
service. Jeffrey Masson, for example, was inside the very sanctum of 
psychoanalysis with Freud’s daughter Anna, yet when he launched his 
critique he rapidly became a persona non grata, an excommunicant. 
Terrible unconscious motives were attributed to his heretical writings 
and actions. (Incidentally, Masson’s own father had esoteric connec¬ 
tions, often playing host to Paul Brunton, a distinguished mystical 
guru whom he eventually came to regard as a fraud.At the institu¬ 
tional level, it is curious that universities do not apply stringent tests 
to the various applied psy-disciplines they entertain and lend support 
to. While controversies have raged for decades over the legitimacy of 
teaching alternative medicine (subjects like chiropractic, homeopa¬ 
thy, iridology, reflexology, efc.) in universifies given the paucity of 
scientific evidence for their effectiveness, subjects like psychotherapy, 
psychoanalysis, psychiatry, counseling psychology, and clinical psy¬ 
chology are seldom subject to similar scientific rigor. Astrology has 
long been banished from most western universities. And Scientology, 
which claims religious status and contains many therapy-like meth¬ 
ods, was at the center of a controversy in the UK in the 1970s, when 
professional psychotherapists sought to distance their ostensibly legiti¬ 
mate enterprise from L. Ron Hubbard’s teachings. At all such events 
the interesting question arises: Where is the line to be drawn between 
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academically and scientifically acceptable subjects? Who draws it? 

Consider what is at stake. Universities, being increasingly depen¬ 
dent on financial support, need bums on seats (that’s UK bums, or US 
butts). They always deny any slippage of quality. What else can they 
do? But greater quantities of students studying a greater diversity of 
subjects will tend to undermine academic quality. And aside from 
the quality problem, there are closely related issues of demand and 
precedent. Many students are interested in “working with people” and 
“making a difference” and, to this end, they regard applied psychol¬ 
ogy and related subjects as desirable. With clinical psychology well 
established, how could a barrier be erected against less scientifically 
moored therapeutic sub-disciplines when the demand for these is so 
high and the revenue that follows so highly sought? As I’ve said else¬ 
where, theology is a highly contestable subject if God doesn’t exist, yet 
it remains a respected subject in universities. Why? Sheer historical 
momentum? Because it makes no claim to being an applied science? 
Perhaps. But the lines blur again when we consider the mental health 
chaplains—students of theology and pastoral counseling—who go on 
to practice with their salaries being paid by taxes under the UK’s NHS. 
It seems that what’s “in” and what’s “out” is determined by fuzzy and 
ever-shifting combinations of precedent, demand, woolly thinking, 
economic convenience, and inertia. 

In these applied psychological professions, all of which are some¬ 
times at war with each other (psychiatry, the medically aligned big 
daddy, often looks down upon the others), we find hundreds of differ¬ 
ent and competing theories about human nature, psychological mal¬ 
aise, and how to remedy our mental ills. We might say that this mir¬ 
rors the benignly acceptant aspect of Hinduism, say, and also latter day 
postmodernism where everything should be respected, anything goes, 
phenomenology rules, all roads lead to Rome (or Mecca, or Jerusalem, 
or Salt Lake City). Who can really judge whether Rastafarianism is infe¬ 
rior to or cognate with Scientology, or vice versa? Who can say whether 
clinical psychology is superior to psychoanalysis, or vice versa? Or 
whether cognitive behavior therapy is more effective than existential 
therapy, or vice versa? Nobody really can, except by appeal to ultimate 
scientific validation. But that’s never going to happen, so the caravan 
of talking therapies trundles on year after year. The public has come to 
love their pet therapies; they offer solace, hope, and structure, so why 
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not keep them coming? Comforting illusions, it will be said, are better 
than no comfort at all. As it turns out, many counselors, most of whom 
in the UK are women, are sympathetic to astrology and loosely defined 
spirituality. Of course they are. Because for many of us the talking 
therapies and their wider ethos have come to take the place of bygone 
religions. Many of the original founders of psychotherapeutic theories 
and schools were Jewish—Freud, Klein, Reich, Peris, Berne, Moreno, 
Assagioli, Frankl, Janov, Ellis, Beck, et al.—and have quite possibly and 
quite unconsciously carried forward certain Judaic concepts of suffer¬ 
ing and cure. Carl Jung’s analytical psychology has also been called 
Jungism and his approach a cult.Jung’s father was a Christian priest. 
Carl Rogers’ family of origin was Pentecostal. He rebelled against them 
but later in his life appeared ready to embrace all manner of mystical 
mumbo-jumbo, including the sensationalist writings of the Peruvian 
shaman Carlos Castaneda. 

In terms of theoretical substance, the “psych” of psychology, psychia¬ 
try, and psychotherapy drives from the Greek for breath or spirit, the 
essence of a person. It is sometimes translated as mind. Hence, psychi¬ 
atry and psychotherapy heal the spirit or mind. Or they try to. While 
theology addresses itself to God the Other, psycho-practitioners ad¬ 
dress themselves to Us, and in particular to what goes on in Our Heads 
that affects the way we lead our lives. Nevertheless, as in religion, ther¬ 
apeutic theories tend to become tenets of faith. There are hundreds of 
different theories and schools of therapy. Many of them have rather 
exotic or opaque names. If we are being brutally honest we’d have to 
say that these therapies are all simply made up like fiction and that 
this field somehow invites the prolific fabrication of such theories and 
practices. They are mainly putative theories about what goes awry in 
our birth, our growing up, our rearing, our relationships, our emo¬ 
tional or cognitive or behavioral habits. The term “sin” isn’t used but 
concepts of neurosis and psychosis, along with DSM-anointed symp¬ 
toms, disorders, and classifications serve essentially the same purpose. 
A great deal of irreconcilable disagreement prevails, just as one finds 
among religions and within religious denominations. But those who 
align themselves with particular schools of belief and practice often 


190 Noll, R. (1996) The Jung Cult: Origins of a Charismatic Movement. London: Harper Perennial. Jungs 
immersion in religion and identity as a new kind of spiritual hero is better known than Freuds. Perhaps due 
to Freud’s famed critique of religion, it is easily forgotten that he was obsessed for years with Moses, was 
fascinated by psychic phenomena, and had a longstanding cocaine habit. 
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protect their allegiances with conspicuously fierce devotion. 

On the plus side, the talking therapy professions are based on the 
will to understand and address suffering. A great deal of compassion 
and well-meaning effort can be found among therapists, and I have 
no doubt they are helpful to many of their clients. But they are often 
naive about the causes of distress, the adequacy of their theoretical 
approach, and the extent of their helpfulness. But being a therapist or 
counselor bestows on them an infectious aura of identity and purpose. 
The sense of meaning and hope that enthuses them trickles down to 
their clients. Although concepts of the unconscious, the actualizing 
tendency, automatic thoughts, etc., are apparently harder to disprove 
than the existence of God, I suspect that in the future we will come to 
be as skeptical about the tenets of psychotherapy as many have been 
about religion. 

When a religious sermon (or a therapy session) concludes, the con¬ 
gregants (or clients or patients, etc.) must of course leave the protected 
hothouse atmosphere of the sacred setting and venture outside. A fairly 
clear gap exists between the ritualized world one inhabits during a 
couch session (or religious gathering) and the “real world” that awaits 
outside. In church, with your fellow communicants receiving guidance 
from a priest or other ministerial figure, you probably experience sup¬ 
port, warmth, and a feeling of devout purpose and belonging. Your 
belief is reinforced in an intense spiritual communion. Similar feel¬ 
ings attend the more intimate atmosphere of the therapy session, as 
therapeutic beliefs are reinforced and the inflow of positive feelings 
culminates in a sense of renewal or resolution. Stepping back out into 
the everyday world, however, is a test of the strength of your com¬ 
mitment. Do the lessons from the scriptures, the sermons, the intense 
prayer and reflection yet resonate outside the hallowed sanctuary, as 
silence gives way to the din of car horns and teeming crowds? Does 
the therapist’s spell hold up well in the cut and thrust of relationships 
with your partner, your family members, your colleagues, and the face- 
shifting cast of bureaucrats, traders, and others with whom you are 
bound to contend? Can you maintain your inner glow of contentment 
or faithful stoicism in the face of those who do not share your beliefs, 
or even those who may broadly share your beliefs but are not now in 
church or therapy? 
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Can we find freedom from adversity? Jon Kabat-Zinn thinks so. 
In his book Full Catastrophe Living (as well as in other books, CDs, 
and workshops), he promotes a stress-reduction program based on 
conscious breathing, mindfulness, and yogic principles.This is an 
intensive package that can be used for self-help or in group settings. 
It takes belief, practice, and commitment. Ultimately it isn’t so differ¬ 
ent from any self-help program based on stoicism, cognitive behavior 
therapy, and mindfulness. Eckhart Tolle is an even more prominent, 
and celebrity-endorsed guru with his own lecture circuit and a cottage 
industry of audio-visual course materials, infomercials, and the like.^^^ 
Are such psycho-spiritual guides any better than traditional American 
televangelists? Whether you put your faith in God or in mindful self 
discipline or in the “12 steps” of AA, CBT, or whatever, the underlying 
principle is that you have an inner sanctuary, a mental resort or oasis 
that you can retreat to, from which to face the world and minimize its 
stressful demands. Think of Christ on the cross; he died for your sins 
and you are forgiven. Think of what you’ve realized in psychoanalysis 
about your past hurts and the repeating life patterns; you are no longer 
a child, you can cope, take refuge in the kind of rationality that argues 
you are in charge of your own head. The injunction remains the same: 
Don’t let worldly nastiness penetrate your inner citadel. Remember 
what your savior or prophet said. Or remember Freud. Or remember 
the long line of therapists leading down to your own. 

Spiritual and therapeutic beliefs and experiences are subject to en¬ 
tropy like anything else. Original born-again, gung-ho enthusiasms 
fade with the passage of time. When you realize this you may feel 
that you have lost your faith, that you are bad or an apostate. You may 
then decide to sink into those bad feelings or to cast around for a new 
faith or a new method, a new charismatic priest, guru, or therapist. Or 
you may decide to renew your original commitment. This may work 
for you or it may not. There is also the option to jump from religion 
to therapy or vice versa. The problem is that it always comes back to 
you. Some people are probably more suited to self-reflection, to mind¬ 
fulness, or analysis than others and may therefore be more success¬ 
ful. Those best at these things often become the very leaders who will 
passionately reinforce belief and denounce doubt. In the real world 

191 Kabat-Zinn, J. (2013) Full Catastrophe Living: Using the Wisdom of Your Body and Mind to Face Stress, 

Pain and Illness. New York: Bantam. 

192 Tolle, E. (2004) The Power of Now: A Guide to Spiritual Enlightenment. New York: New World Library. 
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of hurly-burly pressures, of capitalist hustling, time limitations, and 
interpersonal negotiations (all of which sit atop so much evolutionary 
and historical scaffolding), feeling good is far from guaranteed. 

But psychology is different, right? 

Psychologists are an odd lot. They really do seem to believe in them¬ 
selves as a bunch of noble, rational, extra-insightful scientific profes¬ 
sionals sfeeped in dignified academic rigor. But what proportion of 
psychological knowledge might we say is substantial? I mean, if we sub¬ 
tract what is merely common sense, what is nonsense, what is merely 
professional infighting, what is public relations-speak, what is pseudo¬ 
science, what is pure repetition, what is useless, what is left? What if 
we subtract the Rorschach, classical behaviorism, Myers-Briggs, and 
all the historical rejects—the ambivalent and iffy sfuff? Psychologisfs 
claim their work is based on experimental verification. It is not based 
on faith or inference, like religion and psychoanalysis, but on scientific 
experiment and peer-reviewed explication. It is, they claim, hard stuff. 
And, we are further assured, it is only when psychologists have car¬ 
ried out their solemn rituals of verification that they go forth to apply 
their clinical expertise in mediated consultation with the psychology- 
hungry public. Duly credentialed and ritually prepared, they assume 
professional titles. Here we have an applied psychologist specializing 
in counseling. There we have a developmental psychologist work¬ 
ing with special-needs children. There are also educational, forensic, 
health, management, marketing, occupational, social, and sport psy¬ 
chologists. But no matter their chosen field of pracfice, their stature 
as oath-bound professionals is vouchsafed in the order of scholarly 
ritual; only when they have published their endless soporific fomes 
of evidence-based banality do they launch themselves as guardians of 
the psyche, as classifiers and predicfors of human behavior. Only then 
do they draw their fat salaries as sartorial advisers to vain and stupid 
emperors. Only then do they appear on television mouthing utter 
platitudes, as experts-in-the-obvious. Their pronouncements may be 
less reliable than those of weather forecasters, yet they maintain a pose 
of surefooted authority. 

A majority of psychologists are probably quite happy for religion to 
be made fun of, but mockery of psychology is not welcomed. A few 
psychologists have critiqued or lambasted their colleagues (e.g., R.B. 
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Joynson, David Small, Craig Newnes, Ian Parker; and some sociolo¬ 
gists and philosophers like Nikolas Rose and Herman Tonnessen have 
also weighed in) without, however, having much impact.'®^ Unlike 
religion, psychology is regarded as at once scientific and deep and 
meaningful. It embraces all the corners of our lives, telling managers 
how to manage better, telling athletes how to perform better, telling 
the depressed how to become undepressed masters of their own con¬ 
sciousness, and so on. Like religion, it knows no bounds. 

Psychologists, of course, are not so naive. They would never launch 
their product on the public under the banner of something akin to re¬ 
ligion or politics. Their stock must be guarded. The trick is in keeping 
it all fairly sober and academic-looking, with an air of almost medical 
respectability. In this way, universities can recruit a steady queue of 
uncritical aspiring psychologists annually, and psychologists can un¬ 
obtrusively earn large salaries. Psychologists may also be quite happy 
to overhear that their even better-paid psychiatric colleagues take flack 
for “medicalizing distress,” and they are certainly happy to earn twice 
or thrice what their Cinderella colleagues in mental health nursing 
and counseling earn. 

Lest I be accused of overmuch cynicism, it must be repeated that 
most psychologists genuinely believe in what they do. They think they 
work hard. They think they deserve to earn the equivalent of multiples 
of nurses’ salaries. They think they have simply earned their cushy 
pensions and their holiday retirement homes in France. Psychologists 
don’t rock the boat. Most don’t want too much attention. They enjoy 
their mysterious status as academically ordained priests. They bask in 
the awe of the gullible public, who continue to be seduced by their pre¬ 
sumably deep secrets in the arts of the psyche. They may be shocked 

193 R.B. Joynson, D. Small, C. Newnes and I. Parker are all UK psychologists who have expressed marked 
doubts about the politics, scientific claims, and effectiveness of clinical psychology. Rose, N. (1989) Govern¬ 
ing the Soul: The Shaping of the Private Self. London: Free Association, is a sharp sociological dissection of 
20th century psychology and its empire. Herman Tonnessen was a pessimistic Norwegian-Canadian phi¬ 
losopher who regarded psychology as presenting a superficial take on human tragedy. See also Newman, F. 
(1991) The Myth of Psychology. New York: Castillo; and Sloan, T. (2000) Critical Psychology: Voices for Change. 
New York: St Martins Press. None however has much impact, if any, on the juggernaut of professional 
psychology. Consider also the many cases of outright fraud or error in psychological research. A recent 
howler is Fredrickson and Losadas well-respected article in American Psychologist, in which they purported 
to demonstrate mathematically the universal tipping point from negativity to positivity in a spurious figure 
of 2.9013. An amateur spotted the grave mathematical flaw in their model and a scandal of sorts is now in 
process and awaiting resolution. See Anthony, A. The Observer 19 January 2014, “The British amateur who 
debunked the mathematics of happiness.” Such is the hunger for happiness and the gullibility of psychology- 
consumers that Martin Seligman, the champion of positive psychology, and a supporter of Fredrickson, can 
command $30,000-$50,000 for a commercial lecture. See too Barbara Ehrenreichs critique of Seligmahs 
positive psychology in Bright-Sided. 
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and offended by criticism, or they may remain aloof as their profes¬ 
sional status allows. This is no surprise, really, when you take account 
of the sheer number of years they have spent in training, earning their 
doctorates, becoming versed in the psychological scripture, steeped 
in the annals of field research, using questionnaires and other refined 
tools with artisanal precision. They think they’ve earned their authority. 

It’s easier to demonstrate the non-existence of God than the follies 
of psychology because psychology is the still the sexy (well, relatively 
sexy) new kid on the block; it remains an object of what I refer to as 
neophilia within moribundancy. That is, it commands credence, offers 
anchorage, a terror management buffer againsf deafh and meaning¬ 
lessness.‘®^Buf like religion, psychology is af war wifh reality. It tells us 
not only how we can fight our health anxieties and our chronic pain 
but that we must fight them. It shows us how to use positive thinking 
to install positive illusions in our heads, so that we can flourish regard¬ 
less of dehumanizing capifalisf realism, worldwide economic crashes, 
looming environmental disasters, or such other external afflictions 
that do not yield to practiced illusion. The answer is all inside your 
head and psychology has the key you need to release it. There must 
be fifty ways or more to leave your negative thoughts behind. Even in 
the teeth of personal disaster, the secrets of post-traumatic growth are 
yours for the paltry price of a psychologist’s self-help book or a series 
of pricey-but-worth-every-penny in-office consulfafions. No God re¬ 
quired. No previous talent either. Just put your faith in the doctor of 
psychology. Guaranteed resilience-fortification awaits all who enter. 

Psychoanalysis warned us against religion as an illusion, as the opiate 
of the masses. But academic psychology and psychoanalysis have been 
at war for decades, the former finding the latter to be unscientific. 
Widening the lens, we behold the alliance of ostensibly scientific psy¬ 
chologists and professional-but-unscientific psychotherapists waging 
war against Scientology, an officially branded “religion” which em¬ 
ploys a raff of psychofherapeutic fechniques. (Meanwhile, Scientology 
wages war against psychiatry.) We’ve seen Jungian psychology accused 
of being a spiritual cult. And of course we are by now familiar with 
the critical refrains of established religious authorities, who have long 
suspected the entire psychological enterprise to be a ruse to overthrow 
the once central role of religion in human affairs. This is resonant not 

194 Greenberg, J., Koole, S.L. & Pyszczynski, T. (eds) (2004) The Handbook of Experimental Existential 
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only in papal warnings against psychoanalysis, but in a variety of sub¬ 
disciplines that openly psychologize the subject of religion proper; we 
have the psychology of religion, psychology in the service of religion, 
clinical theology, cognitive therapy annexing mindfulness, transper¬ 
sonal psychology, and so on. 

From whatever vantage, it seems that psychology and religion can’t 
live with or without each other. They wiU line up, however, against 
the specter of nihilism, which threatens the heart of religion and the 
economy of psychology. There’s no money in nihilism or parrhesia. 

One prominent UK clinical psychologist writes with unusual candor: 

Having spent the past 50 years involved in and thinking about 
therapeutic psychology I find myself, with some embarrass¬ 
ment, coming to the inescapable view that for much of that 
time I, along with so many others, have been pursuing an 
illusion.^®® 

Are we entitled to ask if psychologists lead better lives than the rest 
of us? Do psychologists believe they do? Have they conducted experi¬ 
ments to verify or repudiate such claims? One might well think that 
those who have spent years studying psychology at advanced aca¬ 
demic levels would benefit personally from such study. Psychoanalysts 
and other psychotherapists seem to believe that the training, analysis, 
and therapy required of them makes a significant difference. But does 
it? May we ask whether they are saner, wiser, less stressed, happier, or 
kinder than the rest of us? Do we have any evidence? I suspect the 
answer is a big fat no. I suspect that psychologists, like psychiatrists, 
therapists, priests, et al., are just as human and confused, just as sub¬ 
ject to the vicissitudes of happiness and unhappiness, functionality 
and folly, as everyone else. The fact that you don’t see many of them 
demonstrating dizzy, naked confusion might only suggest that they 
have found sinecure as Zapffean anchor manufacturers and emperors’ 
tailors. 

It is all a continuum of reality-denying phenomena. 

We may recall the shooting and killing of 27 people, most of 
them young children, at Sandy Hook Elementary School, Newtown, 
Connecticut, on December 14 2012. School shootings are not exactly 

195 Small, D. (2011) Psychotherapy: Illusion with no future? In M. Rapley, J. Moncrieff Sc J. Dillon (eds) 
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unheard of in the USA, where guns remain relatively easy to access, but 
it is interesting to consider the reactions to such an event. Someone 
says, “Evil visited this community today.” Or someone asks, “Why did 
God allow this to happen?” But in the obligatory post-atrocity TV in¬ 
terviews with clinical psychologists and academics, we encounter a 
different narrative. We are informed that the perpetrator, 20-year-old 
Adam Lanza, may have had some “autistic features,” that he showed 
signs of a “personality disorder,” and had probably experienced a 
build-up of depression and resentment. Meanwhile, angry calls are 
heard from the US anti-gun lobby. 

Now, let us be clear. God didn’t allow this to happen because God 
doesn’t exist. There is no such thing as “evil.” There are some young 
men who are clearly very disturbed and angry, who decide to vent their 
fury in a way they’ve seen others do, and who have access to guns. 
That’s pretty much the whole story. Lanza’s mother, Nancy, who was his 
first victim, was a gun enthusiast and she owned the firearms her son 
used in the murders. Religion is powerless to stop such events and it is 
a moot point whether it is needed to help the parents of slain children 
heal their pain. Politics also seems pretty helpless to intervene in any 
timely or meaningful way. Psychology merely embellishes the story 
with jargon. 

Sadly, you can almost sense the way in which psychologists and 
therapists relish the opportunity to analyze and pronounce on such 
events, as if they have anything novel to add to what is already known. 
What they and the theologians have in common is their denial of the 
brute reality that shocking things can happen randomly at any time 
because that is the nature of the universe and of the humans that dwell 
within it. There is no God to prevent bad things from happening and 
there is no Devil commissioning them, either. Psychologists cannot 
stop such things from happening, nor can they accurately predict who 
will commit the next atrocity. They may believe they can do something 
and that something should be done. They may see themselves as good 
people outraged by horrors of this kind, yet it is folly to deny the inevi¬ 
tability of occasional violent eruptions. 

If churches and clinics had more power and influence, then might 
such things never happen? Romantic humanism and theism are cer¬ 
tainly united in their vision of a happy world in which from birth 
onward we live sin-free or neurosis-free lives completely in tune with 
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natural and metaphysical laws that guarantee individual and social 
harmony at all times. In a such happy worlds that may be envisioned, 
we may assume there would be no atrocities. The problem is simply 
that such worlds do not exist and cannot be forced into existence. 

Freud may seem to have had an anti-religious agenda but some 
scholarly work identifies continuity through Judeo-Christian thought, 
Neoplatonism, mysticism, moral development, romanticism, and vari¬ 
ous metaphors explaining a reversal of the human fall, of which psy¬ 
choanalysis is one.^®'’ On the other hand, Jung’s thought contains viv¬ 
idly mystical themes and it has been argued that he regarded himself as 
passing through a process of deification, with his analytical psychology 
remaining a legacy of spiritual insights and self-transformational pro¬ 
cesses. Humanistic psychologists claim to depart from the narratives 
of sin and evil, but they too offer pathways toward higher spiritual 
development. William Epstein sees little distinction between psycho¬ 
therapy and religion.'®^ Not for nothing did the American Christian 
psychologist Paul Vitz warn against humanistic psychology becoming 
the new replacement religion, indeed a secular cult.'*® 

There wasn’t such a discontinuity between the religious and psycho¬ 
logical interests of William James, brother of novelist Henry James. 
Nor is it surprising that existentialist therapist Irvin Yalom writes 
novels, or that D.H. Lawrence wrote about his own version of psycho¬ 
analysis. Freud is commonly noted for his literary talent even if not for 
his scientific contributions. So many links exist between literature and 
psychoanalysis departments in universities. 

The seeker, being fucked-up, helplessly creates fucked-up systems to 
help. It seems we are all seekers and have been since the catastrophe of 
surplus consciousness smote us. Stumbling in pain, we created long¬ 
ings and formulated questions and we subsequently arrived at answers 
and remedies. The tendency for us to perceive our answers as revela¬ 
tions from outside ourselves is perennial. God created this world and 
we messed it up, but he will save us from ourselves. Buddha’s heroic 
meditation showed the rest of us the way out of suffering. Freud went 
into the wilderness of his own dreams and heroically brought back 
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the one true method for us. Each one of us, wrestling with our own 
so-called demons, finds or concocts a uniquely tailored salvation out 
of bits of folklore, astrology, religion, psychology, therapy, philosophy, 
literature, art, our own imaginations. Alternately we cling to the one 
true revelation or our precious interpretation of it, or its newest itera¬ 
tion or transformation. We can even go as far as to reject God in favor 
of existentialism or psychotherapy, as if we are making huge strides in 
awareness. But beneath all this the core terror, or emptiness, remains 
the same. 

Most of us appear to need Zapffean anchoring. And although many 
of us have minimal superstructures to hang on to, we stiU seek love, or 
justice, or some other rooted idea. The quest continues—for the right 
man or woman, for the perfect career or the ultimate home or the final 
adventure or the next fix. Your problem is that you don’t love yourself, 
or you haven’t found the right church or therapist. Those who appar¬ 
ently have found the right church or whatever wait smugly or wisely 
for you to make a similar discovery. God will guide you, you still have 
lessons to learn, it isn’t your time yet, you are getting in the way of your 
own fulfilment. We love cliches and we have millions of them to help 
us along. 

Many people appear to be satisfied with one main belief system, or 
they desperately cling to it. Often we can glide from one sustaining 
belief, or hope, to another. Since no belief system is ever foolproof or 
“true,” eventually we all find ourselves in need of a new belief The God 
of your adolescence may have served you quite well for a time, but 
now you need another. Your therapy helped at the time, but new chal¬ 
lenges are taxing you. Your devotion to God is all very well but you’d 
better intensify your efforts, maybe become a martyr, if you want to 
hang on to that hope. An old Zen story has someone foolishly drag¬ 
ging their raft along with them after crossing the river, the moral being 
that you don’t need something past the moment of its usefulness. Let 
it go. But letting go can also become an unhelpful mantra. The mind 
tries to seize on new solutions, prescriptions. That the mind itself is the 
problem, that’s what we don’t notice. The skeptics who spend all their 
time denouncing religion don’t notice that they have become neuroti¬ 
cally attached to their crusading skepticism. The friends who fever¬ 
ishly advise you on your ailing relationship don’t notice the flaws in 
their own. This is poignantly true for therapists who valiantly immerse 
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themselves in their own therapy, but cannot escape their own flawed 
humanity. We might call this process EFSEA—ever-frustrated self¬ 
extrication attempts—in which our fucked-up mind is always trying 
to cleverly outsmart itself, to no ultimate avail. 

Is there a “real thing” among all this? Many take Jesus to have really 
been the son of a real God, with all the reported miracles being just as 
real. Yet some who identify closely with Christianity cannot necessar¬ 
ily accept such claims. Eor such people, its possible to see Jesus as a 
very good man and moral guide, or as some sort of mystic or fully en¬ 
lightened being (or all of these). Similarly with the Buddha and some 
others. It is also possible to view all such figures skeptically, as cultural 
creations or exaggerated legends. We certainly have no concrete evi¬ 
dence that they were genuinely different from the run of humankind. 
Undeniably, all of them appear to speak in the argot of their historical 
moment, their pronouncements being deeply affected by the expecta¬ 
tions and hopes and fears of their time. Eor a long time I took it for 
granted that Jesus really had the kind of superior consciousness he 
was said to possess, and even more so I once assumed that the Buddha 
really had an enlightenment experience. On reading Krishnamurti in 
the 1970s I felt convinced that he was enlightened, and here was some¬ 
one at last who could actually be “checked out” in the present, in the 
flesh. I did this by attending some of his talks. I was impressed by his 
serious extemporizing but I soon realized I could not know what the 
inside of his mind was like. I also once sat in a hotel room with U.G. 
Krishnamurti and his coterie of admirers and after listening to much 
small talk came to the same conclusion. How could I know if he was 
enlightened? 

I concede that not only Jiddu Krishnamurti and also U.G. 
Krishnamurti, Eckhart Tolle, Tony Parsons, Suzanne Segal, “Sailor” 
Bob Adamson, Mooji, and others might be enlightened in our own 
time. But along with this come certain questions. Are there levels or 
grades of enlightenment? Are there any reliable paths towards enlight¬ 
enment? Are some more authentically enlightened than others? Why 
are most of them—the enlightened ones—men? Why do some of them 
appeal to me more than others? How can I really know whether any 
of them is enlightened—what tests should be applied? Gan someone 
become enlightened and then lose it? What do I think enlightenment 
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is and how can I know if any such state of mind exists? What is it 
that (I think) tells me that L. Ron Hubbard, Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, 
Andrew Cohen, and Ken Wilber (among others and for different rea¬ 
sons) are not or were not enlightened? Is the whole notion of enlight¬ 
enment nonsense? Does it depend entirely on personal impressions, 
group hysteria, and faith? Can it be empirically researched? 

You also have to ask if so-called enlightenment springs only from 
the religion or spirituality sector and only spontaneously. Are there 
spontaneously enlightened people with no such affiliations? Are there 
people who studiously follow others’ teachings methodically (e.g., Zen 
Buddhist monks, or people who read Tolle’s The Power of Now, who 
attend his talks and meditate) and themselves become equally en¬ 
lightened? Can we identify people from the worlds of psychotherapy, 
human growth and potential, motivational speaking, academia, man¬ 
agement, leadership training, and so on who are enlightened? Alan 
Watts? Abraham Maslow? Fritz Peris? Werner Erhard? Arthur Janov? 
Tony Robbins? Ken Wilber? Stanislav Grof? Andrew Cohen? If not, 
why not? What are the differences between “spiritual intelligence,” en¬ 
lightenment, primal consciousness, and mere charisma? How are we 
to distinguish between the “real thing” and mere showmanship? 

As novel readers and moviegoers we often long for fantasies that 
will confirm dramafic psychological phenomena. In the 1996 film 
Phenomenon, George Malley, played by John Travolfa, is a nice-guy, 
smalTfown mechanic who is one day sfruck by a sudden light from 
the sky. Following this event, he becomes a genius who can rapidly 
devour books, learn languages, detect imminent earthquakes, under¬ 
stand soil mechanics, and practice telekinesis. His message is that he 
is simply what any human spirit can achieve. It turns out that he has a 
brain tumor (shades of Suzanne Segal) and he dies, sweetly, at the age 
of 37. You can cry over this. You may even find yourself wanting to be¬ 
lieve it. Then you remember that such things don’t really happen, and 
Travolta himself is, well, a Scientologist. In the 2000 film What Women 
Want, Mel Gibson’s characfer Nick Marshall has an elecfrical accident 
that enables him to read women’s minds (indeed he can’t turn his new 
superpower off; he just picks up all their thoughts). He’s no George 
Malley, but that’s still an impressive power. Could this really be true? 
Of course not. Leaving the theater, we may recall that the maker of The 
Passion of the Christ is also an ultra-orthodox Catholic, and a troubled 
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man. Watching Signs, we are invited to wonder if the crop circles might 
portend the arrival of hostile aliens. Might this really be possible? 
Hollywood types, no more intelligent than anyone else but overloaded 
with adulation and money, buy into all sorts of religious and para¬ 
normal fantasies. Like gurus of all stripes, they sell it to us suckers. 
Superpowers and superheroes in comics and films, superpowers and 
supermystics in the theopsychosphere —what’s the difference? 

But there might be something to it. There might be something in the 
experiences of spontaneous “mystics” that we could learn from. There 
could be something in primal therapy or other deep therapies that 
is yet “real” beneath all the hype. I suspect there is something about 
coming to a dead stop in one’s busy mind—that moment on the park 
bench, that cessation of all will and illusion—that suggests a promising 
way forward, or inward. Something about acceptance, about having no 
wish to alter anything. Perhaps it isn’t something that can be cultivated 
or generalized. Perhaps all attempts to turn that moment into religion, 
psychology, or psychotherapy are futile, absurd, damaging. 

Interestingly, the question of what even constitutes a religion has 
never been resolved. That a religion is some sort of mass psychological 
mechanism is taken as self-evident, but when the UK’s High Court in 
2013 had to consider whether two Scientologists could be married in a 
Scientology “chapel” the judges had to weigh up definitions of religion 
and concluded that Scientology is a system of personal discovery and 
psychological auditing that does not worship, have a creed, or fullfil 
many of the typical hallmarks of religion. Of course, this also brought 
them to the problem of Buddhism having no God. 

So the question “what is a religion?” remains unanswered. It seems 
to require a legal definition but otherwise is a conundrum. Why do 
we get so overexcited about this? At its very simplest, religion prob¬ 
ably rests on the “mystical” experience of a single peaceful mind which 
is then socially transmitted and distorted beyond all recognition. 
Nevertheless we have perhaps 10 to 20 major religions and about 4,000 
religions in all, with denominations and cults, not to mention spiritual 
and philosophical movements, hard to count. Gnosticism, Paganism, 
Bahai, Kabbalah, Theosophy, Anthroposophy, Scientology, and aU their 


199 Its not only celebrities in the American entertainment business who buy and sell weird and wonderful 
spiritual products; Princess M^he-Louise of Norway, on coming out of the “spiritual closet,” disclosed she 
has had psychotherapy, pronounced on talking with the dead, practices alternative medicine, and promotes 
in her books and education center the belief that we can be taught how to contact our guardian angels. 
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breakaway movements. And in the psychotherapy world the current 
estimate is about ten major models with around 500 models of therapy 
in total, and that’s not including non-Western models. Likewise in the 
therapy world, you cannot find a credible definition of what is and 
what is not psychotherapy. You just know what respectable therapy is, 
just as you know what’s iffy; and you have to be respected in your belief 
Simone Weil, philosopher and mystic, was completely convinced 
that a reality exists outside of space and time. She seemed to take this 
to be God, linking her understanding to the theme of supernatural 
good and evil: 

If a captive mind is unaware of being in prison, it is living in 
error. If it has recognized the fact, even for a tenth of a second, 
and then quickly forgotten it in order to avoid suffering, it is 
living in falsehood. Men of the most brilliant intelligence can 
be born, live, and die in error and falsehood.^”” 

It’s easy to think of brilliant atheists who would fit this accusation. 
Evangelical Christians might rub their hands together at the thought 
of such brilliant atheists being thus called out. As one who shuns any 
religious, spiritual, or similar label, but who believes himself to have 
had a handful of the kinds of tenth-of-a-second (and a little more) ex¬ 
periences Weil alludes to, where do I belong? I think many people have 
probably had such experiences and have misunderstood them to be re¬ 
ligious or spiritual. They are prisoners of their own delusions. I suspect 
that many existentialist or nihilist thinkers have had raw experiences 
of seeing through societal and egoic illusions. Perhaps they have then 
created their own sublimation-based anti-creeds out of these experi¬ 
ences. (I probably belong here.) Brilliant and dull minds (and in-be- 
tweeners), atheists and believers alike probably live their lives in error 
and falsehood. Possibly, only a handful find themselves plunged into 
a full-bodied and genuine transformation to face the light of reality.^'" 


200 Weil, S. (1981) “Draft for a statement on human rights” in Two Moral Essays, Pendle Hill. p.l3, in Bok, 
S. (2010) Exploring Happiness: From Aristotle to Brain Science. New Haven, NJ: Yale University Press, p.l54. 

201 Discussions about what enlightenment really is and who is or isn’t enlightened can be found on the 
website of the Actual Freedom Trust, based in Byron Bay, Australia (see http://actualfreedom.com.au), for 
example, where Richard, Peter, and Vineeto proclaim their insights). Trawl through enough spiritual/mysti¬ 
cal literature and websites and you will find plenty of snide asides from one guru about another. Note too the 
implicit, knowing ranking in a phrase like “He’s just not very evolved.” Thank goodness priests, philosophers, 
psychotherapists and psychologists don’t carry on like this—claiming to be free of psychological malaise and 
sniping at each other! 
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I know a few individuals personally who have sincere religious com¬ 
mitments and many more who regard themselves as deeply spiritual, 
including one or two self-styled shamans and pagans, and ordained 
Buddhist priests who take on ego-gratifying new names. I know a man 
who reads the meaning of the patterns of leftovers on people’s dinner 
plates. I don’t know if he’s kidding. I try to hide my incredulity. But I 
know many more who are involved in the world of relatively straight- 
faced counseling and psychotherapy. I remain interested in that world. 
Indeed, I still derive some income from it (though no longer directly 
from clients). I believe that most practitioners are sincere in what they 
do. Many of them distance themselves from anything that might smack 
of mere faith and persuasion. But are their efforts in supporting the 
vast infrastructure of psychological therapy well-founded? I think not. 
I know that right now some are attending a conference and earnestly 
discussing progress on research (but what progress precisely?). Some 
are building their snazzy websites and attempting to lure new clients. 
Some are engaged in further training to hone their skills and enhance 
their resumes. Some are planning courses and workshops well ahead. 
Some have their entire identity based on decades of clinical work and 
research. Others are listening keenly to clients, feeling deeply, nodding, 
formulating sensitive responses. I am sorry I have to suggest that many 
of their efforts are based on misunderstandings and falsehoods. Love 
of iconoclastic truth often means having to say you’re sorry. 

I am afraid of the embarrassment and withdrawal of work that 
may follow from writing this, although I have been openly critical 
for many years. I am afraid that it can sound utterly pretentious to 
disclaim “Truth is a higher value than loyalty, and higher than per¬ 
sonal solvency or security.” I am afraid to follow that path to its end. 
Is it melodramatic to imagine that if one stands for truth against hype, 
for parrhesia, satyagraha, or radical honesty, one risks ostracism and 
poverty? I cannot claim to be anything like Jesus or any other martyr 
for truth: Jesus had “no place to rest his head” and was crucified, 
Diogenes had no home, and Gandhi possessed little and was assas¬ 
sinated. Money and reputations are made by producing and support¬ 
ing positive ideologies, not by taking them down. Of course, there are 
always exceptions. Trey Parker and Matt Stone, the creators of South 
Park, a TV cartoon that savages all prized ideologies, that even skirted 
disaster among Muslims, currently have the satirical musical The Book 
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of Mormon running in theaters. They have become rich on the merit 
of their cuttingly funny satire. And I suppose Christopher Hitchens 
didn’t do too badly from his brand of contrarianism.^”^ But generally 
there’s no money in integrity, and shaky prospects in the business of 
being a critic of emperors’ clothes. 

Anyone appearing to condemn faith is also in line for charges of 
racism and colonialism, and of being guilty of naive realism in the 
eyes of postmodernists. With spirit-based healing and therapy thriv¬ 
ing in many parts of the world, including the West, a challenge exists to 
science. Some say the Enlightenment period was (and continues to be) 
one of racism, in which voodoo, sweat lodges, animal sacrifice, yoga, 
shamanic rites, and so on were ridiculed and marginalized simply for 
not fitting the paradigm of Western rationality. Millions of Africans 
manage to embrace an eclectic mix of indigenous and evangelical 
Christian religions. The merry-go-round of tradition versus novelty in 
aU such affairs is wearisome. 

Two main ingredients are necessary for those wanting to build lives 
propped up by religion, spirituality, and psychotherapy. First, you must 
have a dire need to believe, probably unconscious and based on chronic 
underlying suffering. Second, you musf be able fo convince yourself 
fhat what is untrue is true. Or at least you must be dull or defensive 
enough not to question the conspicuously dubious points in whichever 
dogma you support. All this is made easier for those brought up in be¬ 
lieving cultures, but there are also those who come as outsiders, some¬ 
times via conversion experiences. In Zapffean terms it is all anchoring, 
clinging to beliefs that make you feel better in a frightening world. (Of 
course, opponents of this view can turn things around and accuse me 
of deriving perverse meaning and purpose through an iconoclastic 
anti-anchoring stance.) 

If, as I suspect, the German theologian Friedrich Schleiermacher was 
correct in claiming the “feeling of absolute dependence” to be at the 
core of religious truth, we may argue that anything that sustains such 
feeling is stubbornly religious. If religion is the opium of the people, 
providing us with a reassuring, warm oceanic feeling in a frighten¬ 
ing world, it is no small wonder that we cling to it, just as we cling to 
literature that elevates and distracts us. We feel held and soothed by all 
such belief systems and practices. We bask in devotional emotion. We 
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can barely imagine life without such salves. And what would a world 
without theistic beliefs, poetic safety nets, or psycho-comforts be like, 
anyway? Like 19841 As I have said, I believe these props will naturally 
fade over the years, but never entirely. Ifs even possible, given enough 
catastrophe and social regression, that magical thinking will reassert 
itself Science doesn’t comfort humans in the same way (except per¬ 
haps by medication), and humanity cannot presently bear much brutal 
reality. In the face of the future’s threats, fuU catastrophe living may 
be characterized less by neat stress management projects and more 
by epidemic panic and a mixture of romantic and scientistic bids for 
escapism. 

In the undeniably emotional C.S. Lewis biopic Shadowlands, the 
young son of Joy Gresham (who would become Lewis’s wife) ap¬ 
proaches a wardrobe, hoping to find his way to Narnia. Of course, it’s 
just a wardrobe. After his wife dies, Lewis tells his brother, “I’m so 
afraid of thinking that suffering is just suffering—no cause, no pur¬ 
pose, no paffern.” He almosf came ouf of fhe depressive realisf closef 
fhere. 

Buddha may or may nof have acfually experienced real and “perma- 
nenf” nirvana, buf if seems fhaf vanishingly few ofhers do. Jesus hasn’f 
come back yef and isn’f likely fo. 

Who’s ever heard of “eupsychia” fhese days? 

How many manfras resulf in enlighfenmenf? 

We see fhrough a glass darkly in our shadowlands. We gef high on 
Eucharisf bread and incense. We imagine prolific visions beyond fhe 
dimness, and fhose visions console us in our darkness. They gef us 
fhrough fhe nighf, help us fo go on when we can’f go on.^“^ Desperafe 
illusions. 




203 Describing Beckett as an agno-atheist, Calder, J. (2012) The Theology of Samuel Beckett. London: 
Calder, shows the difficulty of totally divesting ourselves of references to God when we have grown up in 
religious cultures. 



9. Eking Out Meaning 
and Morale on 
Miraginous Uplands 


Find a guiding cliche that doesn’t nauseate you too much, and 
another one when it wears out. 

—Colin Feltham 

Life = what? The question of the “meaning of life” can suggest that 
life equals something, like 42.^°* It often implies that life has some 
secret or hidden meaning that it is our job to discover, as if it is a big 
guessing game that some mysterious gamesmaster has set for us. Of 
course, for those who believe in God, it can mean the simple, scriptur- 
ally prescribed purpose of obeying and loving their Creator, with the 
sub-purposes of loving fellow human beings, being good, overcom¬ 
ing temptations, and all that. We also have myriad religious, political, 
philosophical, and psychological purposes handed down to us. Our 
biological purpose is to survive, reproduce, and protect our young; but 
we are no longer entirely enslaved by our biological drives. “Meaning” 
here can mean mission or destiny, involving not only discovering a 

204 The reference to “42” is most closely associated with Douglas Adams’ (1989) The Hitchhiker’s Guide 
to the Galaxy. New York: Harmony. But see Wikipedia entry for 42 (number): http://en.wikipedia.org/ 
wiki/42_%28number%29 Perhaps 42 is the answer. 
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hidden something but finding part of it concealed within yourself. 
It can also mean either your innate potential or what you choose to 
create, to make of your life. It can be tempting to jump to the con¬ 
clusion that life is meaningless. It may be meaningless but we should 
pause to consider just what we mean by that, too. 

Martine Wright was a victim of the “7/7” London underground 
bombings. She lost both of her legs. Seven years later, following 
many operations and much rehabilitative effort, her life had changed 
dramatically. In the summer of 2012 she competed in the London 
Paralympics as a team member in sitting volleyball. She says: 

There’s definitely something. I don’t know whether it’s spiritual 
or it’s fate, but I really truly believe that I was meant to do this 
journey. I cannot ignore all these arrows or pointers that have 
led me to where I am now and made me think that somehow I 
was always meant to do this.^°® 

She finds significance in the fact that the evening before the bomb¬ 
ing she was celebrating Great Britain’s winning bid, which made her 
late for work the next day, which is why she caught the targeted train. 
Few would want to question her resolve and resilience. However, to 
connect a terrible tragedy to spirituality, fate, and meaning is not an 
uncommon thing. It invites questions. 

Intending no disrespect to Martine Wright and her athletic achieve¬ 
ment, I believe her attribution of some presumably fateful or God-like 
intention or meaning behind the bombing is dubious. Four young male 
suicide bombers motivated by a warped interpretation of the Koran 
killed 52 people, seriously injuring many more. She happened to be 
one of them. Unluckily, she was one of the random victims. Luckily, 
she wasn’t killed. Luckily, she had the resilience to recover and thrive. 
But she could just as easily have missed that train, as others did. Keep 
in mind that many people were killed in the attack, and among those 
who survived, some did not have the resilience to match hers. 7/7 can 
be seen as a tragedy emanating from the psychotic aspects of religion, 
filtered through the political frustrations of homicidal young men with 
very poor theological reasoning. I often hear people say “Everything 
has a reason” (I overheard a young woman in a cafe trying to console 
her jilted friend thus, for example). Some grieving relatives of those 
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230,000 killed in the Indian Ocean Tsunami of 2004 said that God 
must have had some hidden purpose in allowing so many to die. It is 
a familiar refrain. 

Now, we might say that shock and trauma in such cases have led 
to psychologically defensive interpretations of the events. In other 
words, events that are too unbearable for us sometimes have to be 
converted into self-protective narratives that converge on the concept 
of “meaning,” indeed positive meaning. A good must counter a bad. 
Human beings cannot tolerate painful realities. Some survivors of the 
Holocaust found meaning in their suffering. Others became depressed 
and killed themselves. We might infer that drawing a meaning from a 
tragedy, even if that meaning is not true or is doubtful, is better than 
the terrible endurance of suffering, that positive illusion trumps nega¬ 
tive reality. 

Even without any obviously traumatic event, many of us find life 
painful. It can be painful to realize that life has no inherent, undis¬ 
puted significance, that it is often hard, that it contains many disap¬ 
pointments, and always ends in death. It seems likely that optimists see 
more good than is actually there, and it is possible that pessimists see 
more bad than is actually there. And it may well be the case that life 
feels better if you are in the former group. It does not, however, auto¬ 
matically follow that your reasoning is correct. If you are able to thor¬ 
oughly deceive yourself, perhaps you are more likely to be happy and 
to find life meaningful. But this does not permit the conclusion that 
you have discovered objective truths about life and its meaning. Is that 
even possible? Can we objectively quantify life’s good and bad aspects? 
Does it matter? Conversely, is it possible to accept life as meaningless 
and yet still find it quite “liveable”? Is it a good thing for those with an 
abundance of meaning in their lives to seek to “convert” the meaning- 
deprived? Is it, or can it be, a good thing to try and convert the falsely 
meaning-loaded to a position of meaninglessness? 

For as long as I can remember—well, from my mid-teens—I have 
found life to be essentially “meaningless.” But I need to refine this. 
Religious claims were always unbelievable to me. Political ideas were 
patently absurd and dishonest. Psychotherapy turned out to be am¬ 
biguous and often pointless. Science seemed to hold nothing for me. 
Education, work, daily routines, social systems, these all contained 
more absurdity. Yet there have been some mitigating factors, or some 
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“positives.” I have derived pleasure and satisfaction in friendships, in 
love and sex, in children and family. Books, too, have been an enormous 
part of my “salvation,” if that term can be minimized to signify one 
reason, among others, not to kill myself. To this inventory of positives 
I may as well add travel, the buzz of experiencing faraway and different 
places. Also film and music. Work has been more ambiguous. Work 
has often provided some sfrucfure in whaf could ofherwise be a daily 
wilderness of indecision, buf if has also enfailed boredom, depression, 
anxiefy, and indeed somefimes lashings of Sisyphean meaninglessness. 
Is fhere a single experience in my life fhaf feels “meaningful” fo me? 
Somefhing fhaf makes if worfh carrying on wifh? The search for love 
(and sex) has been powerful. Being a fafher has been highly mofivafing 
and susfaining. The need fo earn money and achieve some social or 
professional sfafus has, almosf in spife of myself and somewhaf shame¬ 
fully, been significanf. Buf in some ways fhe feeling fhaf an “answer” is 
ouf fhere, fhaf I acfuaUy could make sense of fhis chaotic, absurd exis- 
fence if I persevered—fhis has perhaps been my mosf consfanf susfain¬ 
ing propellanf. While no off-fhe-shelf explanafion ever satisfied me, 
fhe search ifself always kepf me going. And now fhaf I am in my 60s I 
do in facf feel somewhaf safisfied, somefimes, wifh whaf I have “found.” 

So, some people appear fo have experienced lifelong meaningfulness 
while ofhers may have lived lives fhaf are chronically meaningless fo 
fhem. Some may have grasped meaning only fo have if elude fhem, 
and ofhers claim fo have made fheir own meaning from scrafch. I sus- 
pecf, however, fhaf all of us experience life as spoffily meaningful and 
meaningless, purposeful and purposeless. I furfher suspecf fhaf all of 
us are doubf-ridden fo varying degrees. Circumsfances, culfure, per- 
sonalify, all play fheir parf. The sense of life as somefhing fhaf is yours, 
as somefhing defermined by your own decisive action, is of course nof 
universal. Some religions insisf on The Book as fhe source of aU frufh 
and decision, and regard aufonomous fhinking as evil. Buf no religious 
book has been written or compiled objecfively, nor has any cherished 
scripfure been read or inferprefed objecfively. If is considered sinful 
(and musf be frighfening) for fhe fundamenfalisf fo quesfion holy 
words. On fhe ofher hand, fhere are fhose who grow up wifhouf any 
real guidance, scripfural or ofherwise, fheir lives circumscribed by 
poverfy, crime, desperafe survival facfics, and prejudice. 

There is an argumenf fhaf fhose born and nurfured fo have a happy 
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disposition will find life’s daily activities to be inherently satisfying, 
and that this constitutes a form of personality-dependent realism. 
Associated with this account is the idea that searching for meaning is 
a temperamental or pathological quirk, a drive arising only in minds 
neurotic or unhappy enough to invite disturbance. Contented indi¬ 
viduals do not fill their heads with pointless thoughts about the end of 
the cosmos and their own decades-away deaths; nor are they beset by 
common adversity and daily hassles. They may recognize life’s nega¬ 
tives, but they do what they can to address them without agonizing 
counterproductively. Using their own hedonic calculus, such people 
take what pleasure they can without demanding too much and without 
upsetting others in the process. Misfortunes are strategically mini¬ 
mized or borne in a manner of stoic resolve. For such people, the ideal 
ethical life might simply amount to a judicious blend of pleasure and 
service. 

Albert Schweitzer might stand as an ideal model of someone whose 
talents and deeds—in music, theology, medicine, missionary work, 
and writing—reflected a long life seemingly well lived. Few of us, of 
course, can claim the range of a man like Schweitzer, and most of us 
lack his resources and energy. By taking Schweitzer as an exemplar, 
however, we may begin thinking comparatively about meaningful lives. 
Can we determine who among, say, Mohandas Gandhi, Che Guevara, 
Sigmund Freud, Bill Gates, Nelson Mandela—or Joan of Arc, Emily 
Pankhurst, Mother Teresa, Angelina Jolie, and countless uncommem¬ 
orated decent mothers and fathers and childless individuals—have 
led better, happier, or more meaningful lives? Is “Octomom” Nadya 
Suleman^”'’ a better person than Peter Zapffe was, or vice versa? Can we 
compare ordinary with so-called outstanding lives? Can we compare 
the conventionally heroic with the Bohemian? Can we compare Anna 
Kavan to Elizabeth Smart? Lucky with unlucky? Subtly self-glorifying 
with genuinely humble? Nelson Mandela’s well-known entreaty to “let 
your own light shine, you are powerful beyond measure” may be heart- 
warmingly aspirational for the downhearted; it may work as a mantra, 
for a few of us. But for most of us, it’s simply unrealistic. 

It is presumptuous for anyone to think he or she has a prescription 

206 Nadya Suleman probably needs no introduction but she was famous as “Octomom” in 2009 when, 
aided by IVF treatment, she gave birth to eight live babies. She had previously had six babies. Unemployed 
and on public assistance, engaging in media stunts, and pornography, her mental health was questioned and 
she became vilified. On the other hand, she’s probably a great advertisement for antinatalism or population 
control (and an embarrassment to pro-lifers). 
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for how all others should live. And this “anyone” includes all self- 
appointed saviors or leaders who are elevated to positions of quasi¬ 
omniscience by others. There are some wise rules of thumb that can 
generally apply to us all but few if any that remain true for billions of 
human beings at all times in all places. Moral injunctions such as “do 
unto others as you would have them do unto you,” or “love and do as 
you will,” or “live and let live” stand the test of time, but they are also 
somewhat vague and open to interpretation. They are also unhelpful 
in many specific circumstances. Kant’s categorical imperative probably 
seems reasonable to most of us: to act in ways that we can also rec¬ 
ommend for others. Spread happiness, act kindly, love your neighbor 
(even if some neighbors are quite unlovable). But such exhortations 
ignore the complexities of depression, exploitation, deception, and 
sundry constraints from within and without. They ignore the incon¬ 
venient obstacles of genes and economics. “Love is all you need” is 
a feel-good formula that fails to address many stubborn realities and 
details. It is obvious that biblical prescriptions are interpreted to suit 
anyone’s preferences, for example wealthy right-wing Americans claim 
to locate biblical support for policies that would almost certainly have 
made Jesus scream. 

And yet, when confronted by a loved one asking what it all means, 
asking for guidance, the shrug that disowns any answer feels heartless. 
“I don’t know, I can’t advise you, you’ll have to work it out for yourself” 
falls short of generous effort. The Buddhist counsel to “work out your 
own salvation with diligence,” like the refusal of directive counseling, 
may be weighted with an underlying purpose and tempered by epis- 
temic caution, but is insufficient. If Viktor Frankl’s Man’s Search for 
Meaning or Rick Warren’s The Purpose-Driven Life or Eckhart Tolle’s 
A New Earth do it for you, fine. But you probably wouldn’t be reading 
this book if they did. 

Of the surprisingly few philosophy books that directly address the 
question, Susan Wolf’s Meaning in Life and Why It Matters offers dis¬ 
appointingly little guidance.^®^ According to Wolf, meaning is derived 
by combining subjective fulfillments with an objective, larger-than- 
oneself, worldview. She also reminds us that meaningfulness is not the 
same as happiness or morality. Overall her book is a typically cautious 
and arid product of academic philosophy. 

207 Wolf, S. (2012) Meaning in Life and Why it Matters. Rutgers, NJ: Princeton University Press. 
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Rather more helpfully, the psychologist Roy Baumeister produced 
the classic Meanings of Life ,in which he looked at themes of identity, 
love, happiness, suffering, death, work, and parenthood. Unfortunately, 
while thoughtful and unusual in the disappointing desert of psycho¬ 
logical texts, Baumeisters work can ultimately tell us only that we 
human beings cannot see ourselves as being no more important than 
an ant, and that seeking and having explanations is probably better 
than emptiness. 

Returning to the question put, what should any of us say to our loved 
ones who ask for direction? If you want to hang onto an integrity that 
does not deny the darker aspects of life, but at the same time you want 
to be as positive as possible within those constraints, what do you say? 
Is there is credible mitigation for nihilism? Can we categorize mean¬ 
ingfulness? For the sake of both simple trying and argument, I submit 
the following, which may or may not be received as words of advice. 

Consider the basics. You’re here. There is no detailed instruction 
manual for adult life, but you have a sufficient grounding and some 
means of living, whatever the hand of cards you’ve been dealt by 
chance. Obvious questions come up. What do you want out of life? 
What do you want to put in? How can you best get from the A of birth 
to the B of death? You can kill yourself early on; it’s an undeniable, if 
difficult, option, and never mind all that “it’s the easy way out” non¬ 
sense. It’s your choice. But since I) you’ll die anyway if you’re patient, 
and 2) you’ll also upset people grievously if you commit suicide, think 
twice. Even though it can certainly be painful, life can also be interest¬ 
ing. For some people, the most interesting questions never seem to 
arise, or they are smothered by religion or social censorship. Let it be 
your project to take an avowed interest, then. 

Since there is no God, it is true that “anything is permitted” as 
Dostoevsky said. The law and other social and military forces will stop 
some degree of vile behavior, but not all of it. Anyone can choose to 
live a selfish life exploiting or hurting others or finding profitable gaps 
in the law, and many do. But each of us has to decide what we think 
is selfish or not, and which behaviors we can accept in ourselves. The 
rich seem to have no problem making and keeping obscene amounts 
of money while others starve and suffer. Those who traffic in drugs and 
human labor may have no conscience about those whose lives they 
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destroy. I’m sure we aU have our favorite examples of who is bad. The 
very popular TV series Breaking Bad conveys brilliantly the ambiguity 
of what and who is bad, and why, and in which circumstances.^®® 

One rule of thumb is “do anything you like in order to survive, so 
long as you don’t hurt anyone.” Live and let live, in other words. This 
means that some will choose undemanding banality, to be lifelong civil 
servants with a secure salary and pension while others will do what¬ 
ever odd jobs they can tolerate and will probably end up in poverty. 
Of course, there are yet some lucky others who will pursue careers 
they love that happen to make them a lot of money. And there are still 
other paths open. There are those who take great risks for the thrill of 
adventure, and there are call center workers. Some will marry and stay 
married for fifty years. Others will avoid close relationships, or be in 
and out of relationships, or have “unconventional” relationships. The 
difficulty is that for some of us, aU such choices are clouded and dis¬ 
torted by obvious or subtle “mental health problems” or are inhibited 
by temperamental factors. 

Those who know exactly what they want to do from an early age, 
who go on to do it and love it, are in a tiny minority. The vast majority 
of us, I suspect, make a mixture of muddled, downright bad, and lucky 
choices. The illusion of significant free will is pertinent here. The best 
we can do may be to think and act responsibly, to do as little harm 
as possible, to have some fun, to be kind, and to put what energy we 
have as wholeheartedly as possible into our (non-violent) projects. If 
my elaboration tends to contradict the idea that life is merely a matter 
of getting from A to ft without committing suicide, keep in mind that 
individual choices are seriously constrained for most of us for whom 
“just getting by” is the watchword. Even the small gang of gung-ho 
human potential merchants do not have frictionless careers. 

Self-maintenance. Like all animals we have little choice but to keep 
ourselves alive as well as we can by avoiding dangers, acquiring nour¬ 
ishment, and remaining healthy. Unlike most animals we can, and we 
sometimes do, fall into self-defeating habits. We overeat, or we eat un¬ 
healthy foods. We drink alcohol to excess, or we take too many drugs. 
Or perhaps we are just too sedentary. (These are all, incidentally, marks 
of anthropathology.) 

Also unlike the vast majority of animals, a proportion of us will 

209 Koepsell, D.R. & Arp, R. (eds) (2012) Breaking Bad and Philosophy. Chicago, IL: Open Court. 
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resort to suicide. Collectively we may look after each other, but we 
also harm each other. Those with certain physical disabilities cannot 
maintain themselves independently, and those who become depressed 
or who otherwise suffer from mental impairments may lose the abil¬ 
ity to self-maintain. Now, we can make the claim that if you decided 
not to kill yourself but to go on with life, then you may as well main¬ 
tain yourself in good health for as long as you live. We do not appear 
to have complete free will but surely we have some choices before us. 
We may choose, for example, to cultivate such habits that improve or 
maintain physical health. We may avoid common toxic substances and 
habits that are well-known to us. Had we ideal free will and the convic¬ 
tion that even an unhappy life is better in good physical health than 
otherwise, we would presumably all stay clear of self-harmful behavior. 
But of course, for many of us, it isn’t so simple. Many of us get so down 
about life that we feel the abiding need to take the edge off, to pal¬ 
liate our misery with alcohol, with drugs, with problematic foods or 
risky sex. Life can get so depressing that you just want to stay in bed. 
And being the creatures of excess and contrariness we seem to be, even 
good habits can turn into their opposite—a healthy fitness regime can 
turn into so-called “athletica nervosa” for example. 

One of our main Sisyphean chores is ablution and grooming. We 
may often wake up with smelly breath and flaky skin, and most of us 
face the daily obligation to wash and dress. This can and does become 
a complicated affair. We spend countless hours showering, shampoo¬ 
ing, shaving, plucking, brushing, combing, applying deodorant, skin 
creams, make-up, contact lenses, etc., and all of this before or after 
we tend to more basic bodily needs such as urination, defecation, and 
medication. For most of us it probably seems worth the effort, or it 
seems unthinkable to avoid, and our ablutionary habits take place in 
an easy, tedious trance. The homeless are marked by their “anti-social” 
uncleanliness, while populations without running water share some 
necessary indifference. And those afflicted by obsessive-compulsive 
ticks can get locked into painfully excessive ablutionary routines. 
Levels of self-maintenance may differ culturally, professionally, per¬ 
sonally, and by gender, but not one of us escapes awareness of what is 
expected; and we are acutely aware of the judgments that we will face 
if we are neglectful. Day after day it must be done, again and again. Not 
to mention the housework. 
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But to continue existing, we need to maintain some form of order 
in our lives. Even Bohemians must eat and drink, shit and wash—all 
that quotidian jazz. And if it takes your fancy you can even elevate 
the housework into some kind of Zen-route to enlightenment. Jack 
Cornfield-style.^'° 

Look at your “hobophobia.” If there is one group of people our major¬ 
ity population fear and despise it is rootless, nomadic individuals with 
no stake in society. They offend simply by “opting out”—of property, 
commitments, beliefs, relationships, expectations. Many such people 
have turned their backs on a society they don’t understand or can’t 
cope with. They have absconded from the pressures to compete, to 
perform, to sell out, to join in the dance of bureaucracy, money wor¬ 
ries, cohabitation, housekeeping, procreation, you-name-it. Society is 
right to fear such people because they embody the sane rejection of 
many insanely onerous “civilized” values that would collapse under 
scrutiny. Strangely, though, society also makes an idol of Jesus, ap¬ 
parently a nomad who had no possessions or family ties, who walked 
away from a promising career in carpentry, a hobo if ever there was 
one. (We haven’t, however, made a popular hero out of Diogenes, the 
ultimate dirty Greek hobo.) 

Of course, many dropouts are reluctant hobos rather than principled 
solitary anarchists, and many are driven to dire straits by alcohol. But 
even so, we recognize in their homeless, jobless, loveless, and broken 
state the fate that might be our own if were to stop jumping through 
hoops. We are hobophobes because a part of us can barely continue the 
charade, and wants to let go—the nemo. 

We may pity the homeless but pity is also a way of telling ourselves 
that we are qualitatively different from them. We are not. We merely 
manage to persuade ourselves that our arsenal of Zapffean defenses 
is worth the effort, or absolutely necessary. We tell ourselves that our 
political correctness is a major step forward in civilized values, pro¬ 
tecting those who are a little different from us, yet we don’t want to 
take the large step into the dark underbelly of society to dwell among 
those who just can’t play the game at all. Some are happy to sign up to 
a clinical definition of hobophobia as an actual, individually irrational 
“fear of bums,” but they do not perceive the general underlying fear. We 
used to say that all of us are just minutes away from madness, would 
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that we were subjected to enough unbearable trauma. And there is 
truth in this, that we stay on the majority side of the line—avoiding 
psychosis, unemployment, crime, loneliness, alcoholism—only by the 
skin of our teeth or the luck of the draw. 

Loving, laughing, crying. The majority of us still want to find a close 
companion and have children. A minority do not want these things. 
Some people find love only to lose it, and some manage to find and 
lose it repeatedly. Others never find it at all. But “better to have loved 
and lost,” we teU ourselves consolingly, after Tennyson. Few of us can 
tolerate being alone for too long, evolved as we are to reproduce, to 
live in small groups, and accustomed as most still are to grow up in 
nuclear or extended families. And even after the heartache of lost love, 
human beings value enormously the experience of finding and loving 
a special soulmate. This is usually but not invariably mixed up with 
the buzz of sex and the excitement of pregnancy and having children. 
Tennessee Williams noted the hunger for “sex that hung in the gloom 
like a chandelier”^'^ and probably most of us value the upside of sex 
anticipated, the throes of sex and orgasm as the premier natural high 
in our lives. Its intensity with one partner may burn out or suffer vi¬ 
cissitudes, or it may turn into something encompassing longstanding 
selfless affection. Whether love is considered our natural birthright, 
the glorious pinnacle of all human life, or a drug-like booby prize, it 
remains a central form of sustenance for most of us. Likewise holding 
babies in our arms, nurturing our children, and seeing them grow are 
among life’s natural joys, notwithstanding the downsides. We are all 
oxytocin addicts. 

Unfortunately this can also go awry. Antinatalists certainly question 
procreation, regarding it as a selfish act that perpetuates human suffer¬ 
ing. Intentionally to have children and lovingly to raise them may be 
to vote for hope against futility, but it is also always ambiguous. Those 
created “miraculously” by egg and sperm and born adorable will also, 
aU their own loves and achievements notwithstanding, suffer (some¬ 
what or greatly) and they will die. Not so long ago contraception was 
a hit-or-miss affair, or even forbidden in some quarters. Conceptions 
were mainly haphazard, and infant deaths were common. Infanticide 
is still practiced in some cultures. Increasingly, however, we have 
become accustomed to the planned pregnancy and the small family 

211 From Tennesse Williams’s (1944) play The Glass Menagerie. 
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unit, it seems mainly for economic, selfish, and hedonistic reasons 
(but, yes, why not?). 

Population control being a touchy topic, most of us make our own 
decisions about having children, and how many to have. Such deci¬ 
sions will increasingly take account of once little-contemplated con¬ 
siderations, such as whether it is harmful to bring children into ex¬ 
istence at aU; such as what optimal populations each country needs 
(based on economic needs, or land mass and sustainable resources); 
such as whether imminent global conditions favor or disfavor having 
children; such as complex genetic and stochastic factors that we come 
to understand.^^^ 

Laughter takes many forms but deep down contains something curi¬ 
ously affirming. Apart from reflexive, siUy, sarcastic, and cynical laugh- 
fer, there is the belly laugh at existence itself The improbability and ab¬ 
surdity of life and its twisted social manifestations sometimes hits us to 
the extent that we erupt in recognition of that absurdity and how little 
we can control it. Laughter can momentarily transcend illusions. We 
see this in the laughing Buddha but also in the adroit wordplay of the 
best comedians. We see it again and again in Beckett and in texts like 
Marmyszs Laughing at Nothing: Humor as a Response to Nihilism. 
Existence is funny. We are a funny lot. Our lot may often be no fun 
at all, but it’s often undeniably hilarious. Even Mitchell Weisman (see 
Chapter 3) ended his monumental suicide note with a two-page sec¬ 
tion he called “the punchline.” The saying “the situation is hopeless but 
not serious” nicely subverts our tragic expectations into comedic resig¬ 
nation. In Woody Allens Annie Hall a nine-year-old Allen exasperates 
his mother with his anguish about the fate of the universe: hearing 
about cosmic expansion and entropy, he has stopped doing his home¬ 
work. Does one need a better excuse? 

Crying in public is a kind of taboo, or at least an embarrassment 
in many cultures. Even on occasions that invite tears, such as during 
funerals or sad films, we often suppress them. Small children may be 
told not to cry. “If you don’t stop crying. I’ll give you something to cry 
about” is a curious and oppressive, but not uncommon, refrain. Primal 
therapy, despite its marked shortcomings, is based to a large extent on 

212 At least two dark dystopian films (both based on novels), Children of Men and The Road, illuminate 
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crying at what has emotionally hurt us or continues to hurt us; it pro¬ 
vides a safe and supportive place for crying freely. Sometimes life is so 
wretched, or simply sad, that crying, even loud and protracted primal 
wailing, is the appropriate response. Rather than going to church to 
pray to someone who isn’t there, we might provide sanctuaries for the 
expression of hurt emotions. Rather than maintaining macho cultures 
of unthinking, unfeeling stoicism, we might show some emotion. 

Kindness to children and others. The greatest kindness we could show 
toward children is to not have them in the first place—this is the an- 
tinatalists’ creed. While this view will never find favor among the ma¬ 
jority, it nonetheless does raise questions about, among other things, 
contraception and population control. “Have fewer children” seems 
to have been taken voluntarily to heart in many countries. And fewer 
children means less suffering. Such a pronouncement will of course be 
of little consolation to the unhappily infertile. It can also seem counter¬ 
intuitive when we who are parents think about how much—and how 
intensely—we love our own children. Yet as much as we may think we 
love our children, we often unthinkingly dump them into the hands of 
poorly paid caretakers and teachers. This “handing over” may begin 
after the earliest and cutest phase of infancy. The ostensible purpose 
is usually socialization—get used to not being number one, kids, but 
at the same time compete to be number one in school; get used to the 
adult world of capitalism, bureaucracy, regimentation, and emotional 
suppression. 

Obviously we can’t stay children forever, yet childhood does have a 
quality of innocence that we would do better to recall and learn from. 
In a dark world with surplus suffering, we could agree to give more 
prominence to the childlike qualities of innocence, truthfulness, cu¬ 
riosity, playfulness, and spontaneity. Though we have to learn to work 
to somehow maintain ourselves, perhaps we could find more humane 
ways of doing what must be done. In the loving care we provide for the 
vulnerable, young and old, we might reflect awareness that life is tough. 

But the childhood-as-bootcamp school of thought has some merit. 
If life is bleak and challenging, then you do your children no favors by 
mollycoddling them, by giving them a soft and fluffy, child-centered 
upbringing and education. The hope may be that they will grow up to 
be sensitive, healthy, happy, and sociable, but the reality too often is 
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that they will be ill-prepared to cope with life’s inevitable brutalities. 
On the other hand, harsh discipline, religious conditioning, corporal 
punishment, genital mutilation, and all such other traditional means 
of “whipping them into shape” are surely to be condemned. We face 
the same dilemmas in social policy when considering the best ways of 
treating offenders, prisoners, old and disabled people. Infinite kind¬ 
ness and expenditure, unfortunately, is not an option. 

Responses to Zapffean bleakness naturally, if rarely, include suicide 
and violence. But compassionate nihilism is also a logical response. 
(Some might cavil that any adjective qualifying nihilism invalidates its 
referent, but no, in my book it doesn’t!) As long as we’re here, let’s take 
care of each other. Let’s avoid the unnecessary infliction of harm on 
others. Of course, we can individually decide to do this but we can’t 
oblige others to do so. You may lead a kindly and altruistic existence 
but that won’t stop the thrustingly ambitious and greedy from doing 
their thing. A species of hyper-kinnocracy is always evident in the lives 
of people like Tony Blair—even more so in the machinations of mor¬ 
ally nihilistic power-brokers like Roman Abramovich and the rest of 
the billionaire set. Well, perhaps the philanthropy of Bill Gates offsets 
the bad billionaires’ behavior a bit. Be nice. 

Only standing and waiting. In the poem “On His Blindness” John 
Milton, who had lost his eyesight, consoled himself that “they also 
serve who only stand and wait.” Milton’s famous line was offered in 
a religious context, as assurance that in a world teeming with busy 
people who are ever-active we also please God by remaining patient in 
our adversity. But each of us may weigh up how worthwhile life seems 
to us when we are visited by incapacity or chronic pain. 

Even Samuel Beckett, most of whose characters wait and endure 
without purpose, embraces something like a duty to persist.^'^ People 
like Dan James, however, disagree. James, paralysed in a rugby acci¬ 
dent, insisted on assisted dying at Dignitas in Switzerland at the age of 
23. Matt Hampson, another young rugby player who suffered a similar, 
severely disabling injury, chose fo continue living despite needing con¬ 
stant nursing care. One person finds it meaningful to sit and wait in a 
wheelchair for many years. Another does not. In a godless world, such 
decisions are entirely up to societies and individuals. Such decisions 
depend on perso nality, but it could be argued that everyone has an 
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ethical responsibility to be stoical. On the other hand, it can also be 
argued, however unpalatably, that an ethical responsibility lies with 
the person in such a case to weigh up how much of a burden he is to 
himself and others. 

Although any one of us can become seriously disabled by sheer bad 
luck, sports like rugby are more high-risk than some activities, and 
this also brings up ethical questions. But generally behind such head¬ 
lines is an ethical dilemma about the merits of killing or not killing 
yourself, or of giving up versus not giving up—dilemmas which some 
will interpret in stark terms of selfishness and selflessness. Such stories 
also carry a message about the acceptability of standing and waiting 
versus actively contributing. Children, the old and frail, priests, aca¬ 
demics, artists, and others may be seen as humans waiting to contrib¬ 
ute to society or perhaps as humans whose contributions are non-es¬ 
sential when compared with the labors of farmers, builders, and others 
who perform more fundamentally productive tasks. We might argue 
that traffic wardens perform work that is as valuable as any other— 
but it isn’t! We love to claim that artists are necessary to civilization, 
but perhaps they are only relatively necessary to some sectors of so¬ 
ciety and perhaps this is true only of some artists some of the time. 
Psychotherapists love to be regarded as essential attendants to the 
souls of their patients, waiting for their darkest parts to see the light. 
But therapists are a luxury compared with many other contributors 
to society. Even Stephen Hawking, wheelchair-bound for decades but 
contributing greatly to theoretical physics, is not an essential worker. 
Much may be in the timing. Sometimes a society most needs those 
who not only stand and wait but who also speak out critically and pro¬ 
phetically. Sometimes it needs bus drivers. 

“It’s your life.” This truism needs to be clarified. Existentialists believe 
it is your life and you are free to make your own choices. But all of 
us are riddled with genetic, neurological, and sociopsychological pulls 
and constraints. We are limited by our societies. If you are a slave or 
if your choices are severely constrained by an oppressive culture or 
social environment, your existence is not entirely yours. Even when 
our basic needs are met, most of us in order to survive must tolerate 
many things we do not like—jobs, bosses, work routines, and so on. So, 
to some extent this is “your life.” Almost anyone can run away, jump 
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off a tall building, or stay in bed—anyone, that is, who’s willing to pay 
the price. As discussed in Chapter 4, free will is probably largely an 
illusion. Nevertheless, this operational unit of experience and action 
amounts to something that feels like you and none of us has much 
choice other than to service this unit, to protect it and maximize its 
pleasure while minimizing its pain. To some extent “you” are unavoid¬ 
ably a decisional center. 

One stubborn and interesting question concerns whether we are 
truly free to see the world in any way other than the way we usually 
see it. I am sometimes ready to concede that I am a dyed-in-the-wool 
depressive realist, a lifelong shy and pessimistic person, locked into 
seeing the world in my own fixed way. AU of my ideas and aspirations 
tend to flow from my personality. I suspect this is true for all of us. 
Though we may believe we are thinking and acting from pure rational¬ 
ity, faith, or integrity, our chronic thoughts and the “new” thoughts we 
adopt invariably reflect our core personality. I could not have authenti¬ 
cally written a book with a happy outlook; Raymond Tallis is not free 
to write in a deterministic, pessimistic vein; Richard Dawkins could 
not write with theological conviction. And those who don’t write 
books are (of course) likewise constrained in their sense and outlook. 
Whether your core personality is introverted or extroverted, risk- 
averse or risk-seeking, whether you are resilient or fragile or whatever, 
this will deeply color your experience of life. The confounding ques¬ 
tion concerns whether we should accept this or attempt to resist it. 

It mostly goes against the grain to think of our choices and actions 
as being wholly determined. Most of us try, whether successfully or 
not, to make changes throughout our lives. We all try in some ways 
to “know ourselves” (Socrates’ best-known injunction). We may even 
try, to the extent we are able, to know our less attractive aspects. But 
we aU face grim facts eventually. As we age and solidify into a more or 
less predictable older adult form, our choices will become increasingly 
limited. However, it remains your life, caveats notwithstanding, and 
the existentialists are probably right to insist that you always have some 
degree of choice. Paradoxically, we seem to be both less and more free 
than we suspect. You are limited by your body and personality and, let’s 
say, by your family, your culture, your education, and by chance events, 
but you also have some hard-to-measure wriggle room, some capacity 
to recreate yourself, to take new directions. “How much capacity do 
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I have?” is the interesting question. “Wherever you go, there you are,” 
answers one book title. We cannot escape ourselves. Schopenhauer, 
recalling Kant and Plato, said “the world is my idea,” meaning that all 
we see and think is the appearance that our senses and thoughts allow 
us to see; we can never objectively know things in themselves. This is 
however disputed by Jiddu Krishnamurti and others who tell us that 
when the “you” is dissolved the world looks very different. It’s up to 
you—or the “no-self” you—to decide how you see it. 

Most of us have cohort-specific moral limits. What I mean here is that 
we look to others of our own culture and age for norms of behavior. 
You have to be very strong, “original,” or irrepressibly eccentric to 
stand out, or to be part of a resistance movement. Bureautypes are the 
norm: blend in, do as others do. The general expectation is that we 
should benefit from education, pursue a career, make money, pair up, 
make a home, have children, and thrive into middle and old age—all 
without being too negative or different. Many people seem happy with 
this arrangement, and we do not know who suffers from suppressing 
their true personality and beliefs in order to fit into the preset mold. 
We are often told to be “true to ourselves” and to be honest. We are 
even encouraged to allow ourselves to excel and to achieve greatness. 
But difference is sfill suspecf. We also believe we musf foe some line, 
and that we must be faithful to it. Once a bureautype, always a bureau- 
type. Be a good sheep, or be a lone wolf Be an anonymous do-gooder 
or a Unabomber, but please be consistent. 

Consider two people who did it their way. First, Hugh Hefner. In his 
twenties he started the Playboy enterprise and launched himself on 
a lifelong hedonistic venture, netting great wealth, fame, and sexual 
relationships with many much younger women. Of course, through¬ 
out the course of his self-styled career Hefner also came in for much 
criticism, and he cultivated an air of aloof indifference foward femi- 
nisf and religious affacks on his lifestyle and business. It can clearly 
be argued that he set a terrible example, being a selfishly mofivafed 
empire-builder whose primary achievements were to objectify women 
and disturb prevailing social norms. At the same time, it is undeniable 
that Hugh Hefner accomplished what many men aspire to, or would if 
they were honest. (I recently heard about some young men discussing 
life’s priorities in these terms: “money, pussy, weed.”) 
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Now let us turn to our second “my way” maverick. Andrea Dworkin 
was a writer, a militant feminist, and an anti-pornography campaigner 
who opposed male supremacy in every form. In her writings she prob- 
lematized sexual intercourse and romantic love, called for the execu¬ 
tion of rapists, and argued for a women-only, Israel-like nation to be 
established. Dworkin, by her own account, suffered a great deal from 
abuse and rape, and she had a powerful influence on some women. 
But her ideas were considered too extreme by many, and she was often 
vilified. 

Hefner created the Playboy Mansion in Los Angeles but Dworkin 
never got far with her aspiration to create a Zion for women. Both led 
uncompromising lives; one dedicated to the pursuit of pleasure, the 
other to justice (as she defined it). The challenge for each of us is to 
decide where we stand, what our actions are to be, and how far with or 
without peer approval we are prepared to go to fulfill ourselves and our 
beliefs. And this can change for us across the lifespan. 

Going to extremes. Well, “extremes” may not be the right word. I’m 
thinking of idiosyncratic interests that prove absorbing regardless of 
their meaning to others and regardless of their social utility. Think of 
the rubber-band ball makers in Chapter 1. Not my thing, maybe not 
yours, but these activities grab someone, and they usually harm no one. 
I know of a couple who spend their holidays visiting the major roller¬ 
coasters of the world, purely for fun and a sense of personal accom¬ 
plishment. Again, not at all my thing, but such a pursuit is not harm¬ 
ful to anyone and is obviously engrossing to those concerned. The 
Guinness Book of World Records is full of eccentric achievements. But 
anyone can become absorbed in an obsessive private hobby, like stamp 
collecting, that is its own reward. Anyone, deluded or not, can attempt 
to be an inventor or a pioneer. Anyone, however old or untalented, can 
take on the challenge of learning difficult languages and rare musical 
instruments, even if failure is the outcome. Extreme hope is part of this 
sometimes sad picture, as is evident in TV talent shows and lotteries. 

In the arena of extreme sports and challenges, think of those who 
swim across long or freezing expanses of water—Diana Nyad com¬ 
pleted the first swim (110 miles from Cuba to Florida) at the age of 
64. We have those who take on multi-marathons, who climb skyscrap¬ 
ers without safety harnesses or base jump off such buildings, or who 
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walk a tightrope between tall buildings (as depicted in the film Man on 
Wire), or across Niagara Falls. It is even possible, as Felix Baumgartner 
demonstrated, to sky dive from space. Laura Dekker, a Dutch girl, was 
14 when she sailed solo round the world. Tenzin Palmo, a Buddhist 
nun, resolved to become enlightened and spent 12 years meditating 
in a remote cave. There are people who set themselves the task of be¬ 
friending lions, of swimming with sharks or crocodiles. And there are 
countless other high-risk projects yet to be tried. 

A common drive here is to search for challenges outside normal 
social and physical restraints, to make contact with natural extremes. 
While not putting others at risk, extreme thriU-seeking behaviors often 
entail risks to the participant’s own life. Perhaps that’s not your thing, 
but whatever your interest or activity, let us pass the time pleasurably. 
It may even shorten the time. There is reason to believe that an interest 
in life, however it is cultivated or motivated, tends to ward off depres¬ 
sion and suicidality. Zapffe climbed mountains. Cioran cycled. Zerzan 
owns a television. We all need goals and distractions, heroic or not. 

Be a technoptimist (if you can). You don’t have to be a denialist to be 
an optimist. It is possible to recognize human woes in all their negative 
magnitude while nevertheless retaining great hope in our timely abil¬ 
ity to innovate. Medicine and engineering are just two clear examples 
where the human spirit of troubleshooting has made many lives better 
than they would otherwise have been. This is not to say that science 
and technology themselves don’t have downsides (remember those 
anthropathological loops) but to acknowledge that they keep us going 
through bad patches, and they stoke hope. Quite literally, industry and 
technology have delivered us from nocturnal darkness with the gas 
lamp, then the electric light. And while it can be difficult to disen¬ 
tangle false from real hope, the human race cannot sustain collective 
long-term hopelessness. The darkest negatives facing us—death, social 
suffering, man-made and natural environmental threats, and ultimate 
solar death—can aU be cast in terms of scientific and engineering 
problems with potential solutions, however remote such solutions 
currently are. 

Peter Diamandis and Steven Kotler are coauthors of Abundance: The 
Future is Better Than You Think ,which is one of many books pro- 
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moting technological optimism. Another is Michio Kaku’s Physics of 
the Future: The Inventions That Will Transform Your LifeT^^ In such 
books you will find a frothy optimism about computers, future medi¬ 
cine, nanotechnology, new energy sources, space travel, and interplan¬ 
etary colonization. Despite my own entrenched depressive-realist set- 
point, I can get uncharacteristically gung-ho about space exploration. 
So long as were here, threatened by ultimate extinction but blessed by 
a modicum of wily ingenuity, why should we not probe the universe 
around us to see how far we can go? However remote the possibility 
of discovering wormholes that could transport us to other universes, 
surely were bound to take our chances, what with survival and explo¬ 
ration being in our bones. Given the vastness of the universe and our 
pointless but unavoidable ingenuity and opportunity, why would we 
not venture as far as we can? The Dutch company Mars One plans to 
finance an expedition to the Red Planet by 2023 and already thousands 
of aspiring interplanetary travelers have applied to go (despite slim 
odds of being able to get back). Well, why not? 

Do the right thing. It’s hard to imagine any consensus on what is the 
right thing to do politically but the right moral thing is often clear 
enough. We can see how many of our problems have descended partly 
from our animal inheritance and partly from the quirks of our dis¬ 
tinctively human consciousness, and there is evidence that we have 
slowly been moving from the excesses of our uglier behavior. As 
Steven Pinker has argued, violence has gradually lessened over the 
centuries and most people welcome and reinforce this trend.^'^ While 
school shootings and other random acts of violence continue to occur, 
the rate of gun violence—and other forms of interpersonal violence— 
continues to decline in the United States and in other Western coun¬ 
tries, and the National Rifle Associations opposition to reasonable gun 
control seems increasingly anachronistic. Of course, there remains the 
inconvenient, nagging matter of war. There is always a war going on 
somewhere and we cant be sure that another world war won’t erupt in 
the future. There is also the shameful awareness that war often gives 
men a sense of purpose they otherwise lack. 

In the domain of wrong and right, my diagnosis is that very broadly 
our most significant remaining human problems can be categorized 
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relative to greed and deception. Greed is about wanting too much, 
consuming too much, and being indifferent to inequality and suffering. 
Deception is about succumbing to illusions and propagating illusions. 
These problems are combined in selfish capitalism. The right thing is 
to overthrow the illusions and dangers propagated by capitalism. This 
isn’t to say that flipping from capitalism to dysfunctional socialism is 
the answer: some other way—something yet to be identified—has to 
be found. Also, I do not mean to imply that greed and deception are 
our only problems. Rather I should reiterate that deception refers not 
only to conscious deception of others for gain but also self-deception 
cultivated out of fear and habit. Unfortunately and controversially, I 
would insist that religion is based on deception, and illusion, and must 
go the way of excessive violence into the oubliette of history. 

Do the right things—oppose violence, greed, deception and illu¬ 
sion—because these habits are harmful, unnecessary, and based on 
untruths. Oppose social systems that do not work. But also oppose 
mindless opposition to free speech and thought. Speak out where pos¬ 
sible. Encourage sincere debate. Vigilantly take inventory of your own 
prejudices, biases, and blind spots. Do not be greedy. Do not deceive. 
At the same time, recognize that we’re all human and we will get things 
wrong sometimes, so we need forgiveness from others and ourselves. 
Lead by example. Do not own several houses. Do not possess large 
amounts of money or be a fatuous foodie when others are starving. 
Curb your selfish capitalism; but Danes, curb your savage taxation! 
Doing the right thing isn’t rocket science. Spotting and outing the kin- 
nocrat isn’t so difficult. Indulging in moral outrage over others’ private 
sexual behavior is surely immoral when considered relative to the grave 
immorality of greed and deception that perpetuates real suffering. 

I’m not advocating religious oppression, but the inevitable way 
forward is obviously to transcend religious superstition. Just as the 
Abrahamic religions overturned polytheism and insisted on mono¬ 
theism, so it is now unavoidable and timely that we should overturn 
religion in its entirety. There is no God, after all. We may even have to 
accept the apparent hubris of declaring ourselves to being the closest 
thing in the universe to an omnipotent, omniscient species of being. 
Though one shudders to admit the possibility, consider Ray Kurzweil’s 
famous answer to the question “Is there a God?” “I would say,” he 
said, “not yet.” Every God of mythology and theology is dead. Now 
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it is down to the global powers of science and technology to do their 
fallible best to bring us closer to utopia. They can surely do no worse 
than the imaginary God did. It is the right thing, not to gloat at believ¬ 
ers’ wrongheaded belief, but to accept reality in all its harshness as the 
starting point for aU inquiry and action. 

Embrace the paradox of defiant exuberance. Recently I heard some 
Brazilian music by Olodum—loud, festive, joyful, celebratory—that 
took me by surprise. Such an event can instantly lift your mood and 
make you want to sing along and dance. The experience may seem 
distant if you’re currently depressed, but many of us, even the curmud¬ 
geonly, will know this irresistible upbeat, Dionysian feeling: the surly 
grouch being ambushed by momentary joy. You can see it in a film like 
Danny Boyle’s Slumdog Millionaire, where the unlikely but irresistible 
fantasy of winning the lottery and finding your lost love is vicariously 
fulfilled. Jack Nicholson’s character McMurphy displays and evokes 
this exuberant feeling in One Flew Over the Cuckoos Nest, refusing 
to be felled by oppressive psychiatry. The resigned prisoners in The 
Shawshank Redemption stand in awe on hearing Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro. I am not a sports enthusiast or a patriot, but something about 
the 2012 London Olympics briefly caught me off guard and made me 
feel emotional. Examples of heroism, altruism, achievement, pag¬ 
eantry, and drama can give us some elation. I don’t know how often the 
average depressive realist experiences such sentiments but I do know 
one can get stuck in chronic bleakness that is hard to bear. Everyone 
deserves a holiday now and then. 

Does defiant exuberance come more from poor but sunny cultures 
in the developing world? Is it merely defiant or is there something nat¬ 
ural about the impulse to dance and sing? Isn’t there sometimes a glad¬ 
ness at being alive? Some baby mammals frolic and play, and human 
babies often gurgle and laugh with delight. Do we lose this faculty as 
we become careworn adults? It looks that way. There are exceptions 
expressed by some actors, musicians, and others. Barbara Ehrenreich’s 
Dancing in the Streets: A History of Collective Joy^^^ gathers examples of 
festivals, carnivals, marches, street parties, raves, and “ecstatic group 
celebrations” of aU kinds, and anyone of my generation will remember 
the outpouring of hippie sentiments of love, peace, and freedom, all 
set to music in the 1960s. Annual music festivals today offer this same 
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brief experience of communal joy and release. 

Of course, religious rituals often contain the same spirit of exuber¬ 
ance. It probably has a role on the battlefield as well. The danger of 
being swayed and converted in the rush of ecstatic euphoria is real and 
calls for serious pause and analysis. We may be prone to extremes of 
faith and mission (the “convert or kill” impulse being common enough 
in the history of religion and international politics), and under the 
right—or wrong—circumstances joyful “collective effervescence”^^® 
can easily turn into aggressive frenzy. Just watch the fulcrum tip as the 
cheering English football crowd becomes a looting mob. 

Less about ambush than reminiscence and balance, Francoise 
Heritiers The Sweetness of Life reminds us that most lives have their 
moments of ordinary sensual pleasure. Heritiers short book (surpris¬ 
ingly a bestseller in otherwise intellectual and cynical France) lists 
dozens of such moments: street observations, human interactions, 
films, travel memories, etc. This can be read as utterly trite or Zen- 
deep, depending on the bent of your personality. Heritier admits that 
she has led a charmed life,^^‘’but perhaps even her most scathing critics 
are moved to allow that there are rays of light to behold within the 
darkness of every life. 

Buy your ticket in the lottery of enlightenment. We seldom (never?) 
hear reports of people with no prior interest in spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment suddenly being propelled into nirvana.^^^ This might indicate 
that, as with any lottery, no matter how slim the odds, you have to 
be “in it to win it.” Seekers have long imagined that all of our spiritual 
and religious experiences are somehow fatefully connected, that every 
step is necessary in the long journey toward eventual enlightenment. 
Well, is that actually true? Of those who set upon a path to enlighten¬ 
ment it seems that many end up wanting the assurance that their gurus 
and saviors will scale the spiritual heights or plumb the dark mystical 
depths so that they don’t have to. We may vaguely desire to reach some 
altered state of consciousness (always a better and higher one), but 
this desire is fraught with uncertainty. We are told, in any event, that 
such desire—or wanting—is itself an obstacle. Of course, the polestar 
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might not exist at all. Or it might be an extremely rare state that can 
be attained by only a few mystical geniuses. How badly do you want to 
find out? How do you go about finding out? Follow an established path 
of meditation? Read a lot of books? 

Apart from the individual quest for enlightenment, there are other 
routes to explore. Bohmian dialogue groups might help get you a step 
closer.Scientific research, too, offers some hope. The biochemical 
effects of LSD and other psychedelic drugs have, after all, been investi¬ 
gated scientifically.The 1960s saw many experiments with sensitivity 
training labs and encounter groups to find a breakthrough in human 
consciousness. Given the stories and claims of publicized enlightened 
ones, it must be possible to probe much further, and in various ways. 
We might get somewhere. One day perhaps we will have more than a 
few enlightened individuals among us. Is it possible to imagine a world 
populated by such beings? Aren’t all noble efforts in some sense dedi¬ 
cated to producing such people—rational human beings who are wise, 
loving, unselfish, and peaceful? Ostensibly, yes, this is what we want. 
But these are almost the opposite of the kind of people—competitive, 
tech-sawy, fun-loving “resilient” types—we are producing. 

Do the right thing. Keep enlightenment on the agenda, even as the 
tiniest of flames flickering in the dark. 

It’s all so important, it doesn’t matter at all. Even the direst pessimist 
knows what it’s like to obsess over the most trivial of matters. I may 
sometimes think that life is meaningless and just a long painful wait 
for death, but at the same time I can get waylaid by the most absurd 
of domestic preoccupations and worries—the same common con¬ 
cerns that weigh on everyone else. I worry about punctuality. I worry 
about people’s reactions to me. I make endless plans for the future. I lie 
awake in the night examining details of things I’ve forgotten or trying 
to remember the small things I must attend to. I agonize over abstract 
theoretical problems (see Chapter 1) as if my life hangs in the bal¬ 
ance. And then, sometimes, I recall again how none of this matters. 
Most details fade into nothingness soon enough, and all will perish 
absolutely when you die. It doesn’t in the end much matter whether 
your political sympathies were well grounded, whether you believed 
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222 Bohm, D. (2004) On Dialogue (2nd ed.). London: Routledge. 

223 For a fascinating history of psychedelic research, see Tom Shroders recent book. Shroder, T. (2014) 
Acid Test. New York: Blue Rider Press. 
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in God, whether you were rich or poor, or what people thought of you. 
Of course there are people who will insist that it all matters, that every 
moment of your life is precious and every small decision shows moral 
character. Well, there is certainly an important distinction to be made 
between ultimate futility and the such immediate challenges that yet 
demand our attention. Do you rescue and nurse someone who needs 
immediate help even though he will die anyway? You do. Metaphysical 
nihilism is not identical with moral nihilism; you can believe in “noth¬ 
ing” but still be compassionate. 

After death one’s hoard of precious keepsakes becomes “personal ef¬ 
fects,” which then become mere sad junk. Those beloved books, gath¬ 
ered and annotated over so many decades, will be boxed up and sent 
to charity shops. All the cashable antiques, paintings, and ceramics 
eventually will find their way to traders. Perhaps one will make an ap¬ 
pearance on American Pickers or Antiques Road Show. The Egyptian 
pyramids are not the homes of immortals; they’re just tourist sites. It 
all meant so much at the time, or felt so vital, but you really can’t take 
it with you (any of it), and it matters not at all to your posthumous 
nemo. Perhaps the behavior of de-junking and “putting one’s affairs 
in order” shortly before death signals an awareness of this common 
embarrassment of possessions. All that worry, planning, acquiring, in¬ 
suring, comes to bones and ashes. 

I’m not saying that it’s a good idea to be flip abouf everyfhing. And 
if would be a mere cliche fo say fhaf we should sfrive for some opfimal 
balance befween faking everyfhing seriously and being nonchalanf 
or uncaring. My poinf is rafher fhaf even fhe seemingly gravesf maf- 
fers have a lighfer side, and ulfimafely have no gravify af all. We screw 
ourselves up—geffing fhaf job is everyfhing; she’s fhe only woman for 
me; I must gef fhis book published—when frankly nofhing maffers as 
much as we fhink if does. Or, paradoxically, if maffers af one level buf 
nof af all af anofher. Life ifself is so imporfanf, buf if runs ouf. Righf 
af fhe end when we may wanf fo hang on fo every momenf, if goes. 
We may wanf fo puf fhings righf, buf we can’f. We have fo lef if all go, 
and we can’f even do fhaf. I am agonizing fo come up wifh somefhing 
ufferly profound here, buf I can’f. “In fhe end, his life was frife and he 
said nofhing original, and he barely helped anyone.” So be if. 
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At the very moment of writing this the Danish sky is overcast. I sit 
by a small balcony overlooking a wide grey cloudy sky with tiny hints 
of silver in it. My laptop keyboard has just become dark and the apart¬ 
ment too is quite dark, though not dark enough yet to turn on the 
light, to warrant spending more money on electricity. Like most writ¬ 
ers I spend too much time alone and often feel this social deprivation. 
But momentarily Olodum cheers me up, provides me with a dose of 
Zapffean distraction in gloomy mid-winter. Moods can wax and wane 
on a daily and seasonal basis. One or two small trips are lined up as 
something to look forward to. It does get even better than this some¬ 
times, and of course it gets worse. But right now life isn’t so bad. We 
are only human and we need our little highs. We need these hedonistic 
distractions and uplifting moments. Many understandably seek such 
moments in drink, drugs, and risky sex. Whatever gets you through 
the winter months, the hard times. And the final years. 

In my sixties I am unexpectedly learning three difficult languages: 
First, Danish. Then, Venusian (trying hard to crack that maddening 
relationship code). Finally, gerontocryptolalia, by which I mean the 
inner talk about how to live with my aging self—coaching myself to 
finish the game, even though it’s well lost in advance.^^^ Meanwhile, the 
English version of the reliable little high: a nice cup of tea. 


224 On learning three languages: Danish is difficult partly because the Danes pronounce words so oddly, 
often swallowing many letters or subtly varying pronunciations, e.g. kylling means chicken, killing means 
kitten, and kcelling means bitch. Venusian is notoriously difficult for Martians to learn. For example, “I hate 
you” can mean “I hate you, 1 wish I’d never met you, I wish you were dead, and I’ve hired someone to kill 
you” but can also mean “The demon in me hates you” at certain times of the month or during menopausal 
tsunamis, or simply, “I love you (but I hate it that I love you).” Gerontocryptolalia is more psychologically 
than linguistically difficult. For example, “Come on old man, you can do it” (see Bruce Willis in Sin City) can 
mean “One last effort” to escape from a dangerous situation, or self-chiwyingly, “Come on, you can still put 
your own socks on” (or just get out of bed in the morning), or “Let’s face it, you can’t do it any longer but you 
need to tell yourself you can in order to save face.” All these can feel like a Sisyphean waltz with the perennial 
one step forward, two steps back. I’d feel more sorry for myself I didn’t know that much worse things happen 
in Afghanistan, Pakistan, Somalia, and Syria (or wherever the headline trouble is when you’re reading this) 
every day. 
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10. Deteriorating, Dying, 
Death: That’s All, Folks 


It’s easy to play the smart aleck, to give the impression that 
you’ve understood something about life; the fact remains that 
life comes to an end. 

—Michel Houellebecq, Platform 

There’s nothing new to be said about death, but it can’t be omitted. 
Well, I suppose it could be omitted. We could declare ourselves hard¬ 
ened Epicureans or amortalists, flaunting our lack of concern with 
mortality. Or we could follow Eckhart Tolle and live in the now, extin¬ 
guishing such morbid contemplation altogether. We also have before 
us the option of deferring the dreaded last days indefinitely. This is 
made easier simply by repeating the latest culturally sanctioned death- 
denying mantra. 60 is the new 40? Whatever works. 

On a good day. I’ll throw in with the in the now gang. More often. 
I’m inclined to turn up the volume on my gerontocryptolalia, if only 
to fashion it into a brief, desperate facsimile of positive thinking. But 
my default PDR always blows me back on course, back into the dark 
waters of... well, read on. 
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Some of us will die before our expected time, whether as victims of 
accidents, disease, crime, or even suicide. Such unlucky people are at 
least spared the ravages of old age. When I said to my doctor, “Getting 
old isn’t much fun” (which he must hear every day), he quipped, “But 
whafs the alternative?” (which he must say every day). I suspect that, 
like most doctors, he sometimes must bring (and translate) terrifying 
news to his patients. 

Sometimes the healthy, gym-going 50-year-old dies of a heartless 
heart attack. Very occasionally someone is shot cleanly in the back of 
the head, thus being spared later years of suffering. Most of us, not 
having asked to be born, are yet terrified of dying when if is anyfhing 
more fhan a disfanf prospecf. Children, and some adulfs, may be be¬ 
sieged by ferrifying fhoughfs of being burnf or buried, separafed from 
loved ones and casf info some mysferious lonely place, somewhere 
cold, unfamiliar, and scary. Some people may fear being pronounced 
dead when fhey are nof acfually dead, or being buried alive. The realify 
is fhaf, like all animals, we simply cease fo be. This cessation is final. 
We had no being-as-fhis-organism (or any organism) before concep¬ 
tion, and fhaf absence of being is whaf refurns upon deafh.^^® Despife 
evergreen beliefs in reincarnafion and resurrecfion, fhis is fhe only life 
you have, fhe only occasion on which all fhose afoms coalesce in fhe 
vifal-morfal enfify you know as “me.” 

We could gef info fhe question of aborfion as deafh before birfh. Is 
if murder? Many impassioned Chrisfians (and a few secular pro-lifers) 
gef very upsef over fhis. They rouse confroversy and guilf. To have an 
aborfion, for whafever reason, is fo commif murder, fhey say, since fhe 
fefus is a person, whafever a “person” is. Thaf fefal person has a righf 
fo life, fhey say. Whaf fhey donf say is fhaf fhaf fefus (or “person”) 
perhaps has a righf fo a decent life, and since even for fhe luckiesf of us 
life is often difhculf and unpleasanf, and since fhe aborfed were often 
the most biologically compromised or unwanted (particularly those 
resulting from rape), they may well be better off not being born. But 
multiple births often occur among those least able to care for their 
children. Since humans result from pleasure in sex and often from a 
shortsighted desire to coddle small, cute babies (not from altruism), 
and since there is no immortal soul, the most ethical consideration 
surely must weigh suffering against well-being. Omniscient God, if he 

225 In Confessions of an Antinatalist, Jim Crawford refers to the symmetry between pre- and post-vital 

nonexistence as “negative bliss.” Crawford, J. (2010) op. cit. 
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ever existed (remember, he didn’t), apparently had no qualms about 
overseeing the birth of those humans who were destined to suffer 
greatly, or to die painfully in childhood. And of course those opposed 
to compassionate abortion are usually also opposed to suicide, or 
mercy killing. But the majority of us escape abortion, survive child¬ 
hood horrors, and live to get old. We live to become ill, and even in our 
illness, we fear death. 

It may be that some people can dismiss thoughts of their own de¬ 
crepitude and death. Anyone is at liberty to stop acknowledging their 
birthdays, but such a quaint gesture isn’t going to fool your body; 
you’re still going to die at around the same time as anyone sharing 
your birth year. AH of us deteriorate as we age, almost imperceptibly 
at first, then more visibly, then markedly in our sixties, seventies, and 
eighties. And sooner or later the reaper comes. In his book The Thing 
About Life Is That One Day You’ll Be Dead, David Shields demonstrates 
that the onset of deterioration begins early in our lives, by invisible 
negative increments that have only one end result.^^*’ On that last day, 
one minute you’re recognizably alive (probably a little pale or yellow¬ 
ish, and frail), and the next minute you’re eerily immobile, the spark 
having altogether gone. Soon your bodily husk will begin to rot and 
stink; they’ll have be rid of it, one way or another. Shortly after death 
we, or our cadavers, naturally go through the stages of autolysis (self¬ 
digestion), bloating, and putrefaction. This is slowed down by the em¬ 
balming process in most cases. In her book Stiff, Mary Roach describes 
vividly the process by which even beautiful dead bodies left to nature’s 
way quite quickly convert into disgusting mush.^^^ Death is an unpleas¬ 
ant prospect. It is understandable that most of us recoil from it, and 
that we should seek to invent or believe rosier alternative narratives. 

In this context, let us turn our thoughts to Jesus the death-defier. 
Undersfandably, fhe sfory of Jesus’ resurrecfion has given billions hope. 
Thaf man, we are fold, suffered agony in crucifixion (as did many of 
his contemporaries) and died. Interestingly, he was only about 30 and 
in the mold of the young hero rather than the wise old man. He was 
fully human but as the son of God he came back to life physically three 
days after dying, thus overturning the laws of biology (as of course 
an imaginary omnipotent God would logically be able to do). (For a 


226 Shields, D. (2009) The Thing About Life Is That One Day Youll Be Dead. New York; Vintage. 

227 Roach, M. (2004) Stiff. London: Penguin. 
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stark depiction of what rising from the dead might look like, see Carl 
Dreyer’s film Ordet{The Word) in which a recently-dead, pious mother, 
Inger, returns to life. Undeniably emotional, highly improbable, early 
decay already visible.So the story continues, with Jesus appearing 
before his disciples and others (perhaps some 500 people^^’) for up to 
40 days after his death. He was then going to “return in power,” prob¬ 
ably within a generation. 

Though it is believed to be the literal truth by Christians, the story 
of Jesus’s resurrection is better understood as a long-rehearsed fantasy 
of collective hope and delusion. He never did return, after all. If he 
existed and died, then he died 2,000 years ago. And that’s that. The 
extremely strong and tragically human wish for eternal life is sufficient 
to explain the emotional power of the resurrection myth. By believing 
in it, you sustain the hope that you may be resurrected yourself—that, 
in effect, death is not really dying but rather going to a better place. By 
disbelieving the story, you consign yourself to death, and even hell. It 
is not at all surprising that such a myth appeals to those afflicted with 
mortal fear, as the majority of us are, at least at some point in our lives 
or deep down in our shady psyches. Nor is it really surprising that 
believers fiercely resist and condemn those who argue that our deaths 
are completely the end of us. No one likes a killjoy. 

But death is the end. As evolved animals, we live and die with no 
purpose other than survival—and the script for “survival” is the busi¬ 
ness of our genes, not us. This is unpalatable to vast numbers of people, 
which is why vast numbers of people are willing to believe in almost any 
rosier counter-explanation, no matter how improbable. Belief in Jesus’s 
resurrection is one gateway; it permits you to believe by extension in 
your own (and your loved-ones’) “resurrection” in an afterlife. Such be¬ 
liefs serve to ward off anxiety about your own deterioration, death, and 
annihilation. Literature likewise abounds with stories of age-defying 
freaks, from Benjamin Button to Dorian Gray; from Jonathan’s Swift’s 
Struldbrugs to George Bernard Shaw’s long-lived humans in Back to 
Methuselah. Contemplating such fanciful narratives, we are left with a 
variegated sense of wonder and disgust. We can let ourselves get carried 
away, but it’s just literature, remember, not reality. 

228 But the Sunday Times, 10 March 2013, tells us that an “Ecmo machine” for extra corporeal membrane 
oxygenation has been developed: “Heart machine brings patients ‘back from the dead.’ ” So who knows what 
the future holds? 

229 500 people were reported to have seen Jesus after he rose from the dead. Coincidentally, about 500 
people are said to have been present at the death of Buddha. 
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Stories of ghosts convince many people that the dead survive in 
some form. In some American surveys it has been found that about 
42% of people believe in ghosts, which means that spooks register 
slightly higher in terms of popular credibility than even creationism.^^® 
Without indulging in supernatural speculation, we may yet be dis¬ 
turbed by old stories of guillotined heads showing awareness by blink¬ 
ing in response to questions, or by scientifically intoned claims that 
some order of consciousness can survive for up to 13 seconds after 
death. Stories of near-death experiences (NDEs) lead some to believe 
that there must be another place—mysterious, ethereal, non-physical, 
somehow non-spatial—to be inhabited after physical death. A bright 
white light appears to the person lying on the hospital operating table, 
and in the light waits a friendly and enticing angel. At the same time, 
somehow, the near-dead person, or his or her discarnate self, floats up 
to the ceiling to see and hear in detail everything that is happening 
below. The person then decides this is not the time to die (we certainly 
wouldn’t hear of these experiences if they died!) and settles back into 
the body below. While subtle neurological explanations have been ad¬ 
vanced to explain NDEs,^®' such explanations of course do little to dis¬ 
courage the belief that something more is going on. Upon hearing such 
stories, even those who generally eschew supernatural claims may be 
inclined to “keep an open mind” as to what happens after death. This 
flicker of hope was fanned into a bright flame with the recent appear¬ 
ance of Eben Alexander’s (naturally bestselling) book. Proof of Heaven: 
A Neurosurgeons Journey into the Afterlife. Eirst-person accounts of 
heaven are a mainstay of Christian publishing houses, but Alexander’s 
curious memoir was, for some, more difficult to dismiss. Given the au¬ 
thor’s bona fides as an academic—and a neurosurgeon, no less!—what 
can a skeptic say? It isn’t so difficult, really. If we are momentarily dis¬ 
armed by the credentials of our star witness, we soon return to the not 
unfamiliar story of a man in meningitis-induced coma who apparently 
experienced a vivid NDE.^®^ Nothing more. If there is a lesson, it is that 
scientists, being human, are susceptible to the transcendental tempta¬ 
tion, to the lure of the irrational. John Gray, in The Immortalization 

230 Shermer, op. cit. 

231 See especially Susan Blackmores relevant research: http://www.susanblackmore.co.uk/Articles/si91nde. 
html 

232 Alexander, E. (2012) Proof of Heaven: A Neurosurgeons Journey into the Afterlife. New York Simon & 
Schuster. Naturally a runaway bestseller, manna from heaven for proof-hungry believers, and money in the 
bank for Alexander. 
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Commission, charts many such delusional, death-denying antics 
among serious thinkers who presumably should have known better.^^® 

We are built to live, to avoid death. To contemplate the reality of 
death is therefore extremely unpleasant for most of us. You can object 
that Jesus did not try to avoid death, but then neither did Socrates, 
Joan of Arc, Che Guevara, and neither did innumerable others, in¬ 
cluding those Muslims who flew planes into the Twin Towers on 9/11, 
motivated as they were by the false belief that they would go straight 
to paradise as martyrs. Like Jesus, like all of us, they simply turned to 
smithereens. Among those not avoiding death we might also identify 
Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, both of whom died in a shoot¬ 
out in 1908. After that event, there would be stories and rumors that 
they had somehow survived. The willingness of some to die for a cause, 
or to die in blaze of glory, may be received as superficial evidence that 
something greater—a reward—awaits. Of course, it proves no such 
thing. It demonstrates only that some human beings, sometimes, value 
principles or freedom above life itself Armored with such conviction, 
they may act in ways that hasten rather than avoid their demise. Their 
fate is no different from the fate that will befall those who simply 
“stand and wait,” or who hope in vain that death will never come. In 
beholding the acts of martyrs, we may derive a certain comfort—a 
sense that death is being defied by a few. It is not. It is only being faced, 
with bravado or with stoic resignation or with quasi-yogic superpow¬ 
ers. When we remember dead soldiers at designated times and places 
of remembrance, the emotion involved seems to keep their memory 
alive and to justify the thought that they did not die in vain. The truth 
is that often they did die in vain, mutilated and in great pain. The truth 
is that they did not survive in any form whatsoever. It is thanatophobic 
emotion that creates and sustains myths of posthumous survival. The 
truth is harder. The truth, stated plainly, is this: There is no better place. 
This is it. This is all we have. Our biological license assuredly expires. 

To my mind, one of the oddest manifestations of the death-denying 
impulse is found the antics of extreme survivalists, or “preppers.” Such 
people—mainly Americans, mostly Christians—believe the world 
will end imminently due to pandemic, economic collapse, or environ¬ 
mental disaster, and they devote their lives to preparing for the panic 
and mayhem that is likely to accompany these events. They seem to 

233 Gray, J. (2011) The Immortalisation Commission. London: Penguin. 
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be mostly well-off, or at least well-off enough to buy land somewhere 
remote with good prospects for avoiding the scenes of urban panic 
that will surely attend the collapse of civilization. They stock up heavily 
on food, water, independent energy supplies, guns, and such other re¬ 
sources that will be needed when doomsday comes. They enact “drills” 
to prepare themselves for the onslaught of marauding hoards. They 
regard themselves as acting responsibly, even though they know they 
may be viewed as crazy or eccentric. They will protect themselves and 
their families to the very end, even through an apocalyptic event. But 
what do they think is waiting for them on the other side of apocalypse? 
Do they expect some renewed and hopeful existence? A great instaura- 
tion? Something other than lonely and austere years of adversity, aging, 
and death? 

Another curious attempt to quash fears of death—drawing from 
oriental religions and often appearing in New Age guise—is found in 
the assertion that because there is no self, there is no one who dies. In 
other words, if you can take seriously —really seriously, by embodying 
it as a visceral conviction and then some—the argument that the self 
is an illusion (see Chapter 4) then there is no “you” to be afraid of the 
prospect or reality of “you” dying. A variation on this is to speak of 
us as “eternal beings,” whatever that means. We cannot know if some 
yogis, mystics, and monks do in fact fully transcend the illusion of 
self, but if they do it is possible that such people can encounter death 
with perfect equanimity. U.G. Krishnamurti claimed as much.^^^ After 
all, the illusion of a continuous entity isn’t going to get upset at its 
own illusory annihilation. Animals presumably don’t brood over their 
distant deaths as we do, but we can infer from their displays of panic 
in the face of savage predators that they fear and feel the aggression 
and pain that heralds and accompanies it, self or no self. If we could 
arrange it so that we didn’t know from childhood onward that we will 
die, perhaps we might live as animals. 

There are those who work with death, some who flirt with death, 
and some who willfully cause death. Medical professionals, hospice 
workers, morticians, grave diggers, crematorium staff, pathologists, 
bereavement counselors—they all spend their days surrounded by 
death. Many derive their livelihoods from death, and death itself is a 
big business which few have given necessary critique to (but see Jessica 
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Milford’s classic analysis of the funeral industry, The American Way 
of Death) Police and emergency personnel witness sudden, violent, 
gory deaths as a matter of course. There are also those who routinely 
“tempt” death through their engagement with high-risk behaviors and 
activities. Here we may rank racing drivers, mountaineers, and cliff- 
divers alongside those who ingest narcotics or whose chosen sexual 
activities bring them within close proximity to death. Other people are 
fascinated by death, such as those who attend the funerals of strang¬ 
ers, or who watch executions. And while they are fortunately small 
in number, there are some among us—homicidal psychopaths—who 
prey upon others and derive perverse pleasure from torture, mutila¬ 
tion, cannibalism, necrophilia, and cold-blooded murder. Such people 
enjoy provoking terror in their victims. They enjoy causing the mortal 
event that we most fear. They may enjoy witnessing the dying process 
itself 

Many philosophers believe they have something to say about death. 
Shelly Kagan, in his book Death, takes some time to clarify that he 
isn’t focusing on the psychological or sociological aspects of death.^^^ 
Instead he is concerned about whether there is a soul as well as a 
physical body and, if so, whether the soul is immortal; he’s looking 
at personal identity and death; the nature of death (not believing it 
will happen, dying alone); the badness of death; immortality (again); 
how death informs the values we hold in life; how we live in “the face 
of death”; and suicide. Kagan’s study is all pretty standard stuff, being 
informed by Epicurus, Socrates, and Plato. Philosophers haven’t really 
accepted that much of their territory has been displaced by science, or 
they like to object that scientific claims require infinite clarification. 
They like to analyze and revisit claims or entities, like the existence of 
the immortal soul, that we all know they don’t believe in. They cannot 
help but belabor the obvious, often using sophistry, hypothetical ex¬ 
amples, pseudo-algebraic formulae, and other sleights of intellect to 
tediously appease their philosopher-gods. To be clear, my somewhat 
cavalier precis of Kagan’s book shouldn’t be taken to imply that he fails 
to stimulate thought about death; I simply doubt that philosophers 

235 Mitford, J. (1963) The American Way of Death. New York: Simon and Schuster. 

236 Harold Shipman is an odd case. As a doctor, he was entrusted to care for the sick and do no harm; as 

a psychopath, he enjoyed his power to murder over 250 old and infirm patients. See: http://en.wikipedia. 

org/wiki/Harold_Shipman 

237 Kagan, S. (2012) Death. New Haven, NJ: Yale University Press. 
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who discuss death understand it better than the rest of us. Most phi¬ 
losophers are intellectual prestidigitators. They know how to induce 
an analytic trance, which may give us the brief impression of standing 
above death as if we could evade or master it. Philosophy can fall into 
any of Zapffe’s categories. Philosophy is anchoring. Philosophy is dis¬ 
traction. Philosophy is sublimation. 

Consider Heideggers view on death. Authentic existence demands 
awareness and real acceptance of death that can come at any moment. 
Or, as he put it in typically contorted language: 

One knows about the certainty of death, and yet “is” not really 
certain about it. The entangled everydayness of Dasein knows 
about the certainty of death, and yet avoids “hein^-certain.” 
Living non-evasively is true “being-towards-the-end.”^^* 

But Did Heidegger in fact live with greater authenticity than the rest 
of us? Did all those people who survived cancer and other traumas 
resolve to live their lives more fully and authentically with the benefit 
of reading Heidegger? Did Heidegger actually live his life more au¬ 
thentically or face his own death any differently from us? Did he show 
the equanimity of Socrates, of Thomas More, of Buddhist monks and 
others? I doubt it. But even if he did, so what? He altogether ceased 
being on May 26 1976. His ideas will continue to float around for some 
years, being half-understood or misunderstood and actually making 
no difference whatsoever to the vast majority of us. 

The philosopher Christine Overall has analyzed the modern value of 
longevity, considering views that defend the sufficiency of the natural 
human lifespan against views favoring life extension. Weighing up the 
arguments of the apologists in the former group and the prolongevists 
in the latter, she seems to side optimistically with the latter. Along 
the way, she points out that views about these matters were different 
in medieval times, when the average human experience fell closer to 
Hobbes’ famous account of life as “nasty, brutish, and short.” In the 
pre-modern world, she notes, infant mortality rates were very high 
and mothers often died during childbirth. In such a world, where lives 
were also cut short by pestilence and violence and where effective 
medicine was nonexistent, death could be seen as a welcome release to 
a promised afterlife. Such a dire state of affairs is nearly inconceivable 
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from the vantage of the 21st century modern. Far from welcoming the 
reaper, we seem neurotically preoccupied with and squeamishly over¬ 
fearful of death. Overall is also among those who dispute the “decline 
narrative” of aging. The old, she assures us, are a diverse group, many 
of whom would yet benefit from taking on new challenges and activi¬ 
ties.^^® Not just bingo and bridge, eh? 

In the scriptures of New Age Pollyannaism one finds even sadder de¬ 
nials of aging. This is perhaps most pronounced in the romantic appeal 
to the “sagehood of the elders” or in the concept of “audacious aging” 
promoted by Jean Houston. It is also resonant in the last-chance-sa- 
loon flavor of a film like The Best Exotic Marigold Hotel. There may be 
little harm in such sentimental comforts, but if I’m going to be suck- 
ered by sweet stories of geriatric heroism, give me Tommy Lee Jones in 
Space Cowboys, Clint Eastwood in Gran Torino, or Anthony Hopkins 
in The World’s Fastest Indian. Maybe even Walter White at 52, going 
out in a blaze of rough poetic justice in Breaking Bad. In the end it 
seems to matter little whether we sign on with the apologists or the 
prolongevists; faced with the grim realities of decrepitude and mortal¬ 
ity, we all have our anchoring and distraction preferences, and we can 
suspend our disbelief only so far. 

All animals have a limited lifespan—although, wait, it seems maybe 
some jellyfish are quasi-immortal at least. Regardless, the human re¬ 
productive apparatus is such that we can sire a generation or two to 
take our place but we ourselves must perish somewhere along the way. 
In Michel Houellebecq’s terms it is “a pure and simple holocaust of 
each generation in favor of the one that replaced it.”^‘‘“ Indeed we might 
wax science fiction about the entire process: Invisible teams of elder- 
culling de-cloggers move through the arteries of the city felling the 
deadwood and silencing any last gasps of the knackered in a poetry of 
regenerative biocide. How could we even think we should live forever 
or even much longer, when the space is needed for newcomers? The 
dream of immortality is perennial but foolish. In the minds of “im- 
mortalists,” little thought is given to the scale of resources that would 
be needed to support the exponential growth of the human population 
(or such problems are marked with a science fiction asterisk, to be ad¬ 
dressed through space travel or future technologies). For the rest of us, 
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the message is clear: “You’ve had your time. Now move over, make way.” 

Human deterioration begins early on in subtle ways. The young 
often regard anyone over 30 or so as old. In his autobiography, Ingmar 
Bergman recalls how as a child he observed his elders. His grand¬ 
mother, for example, was “a revolting person.” He writes that, “inside 
her nostril there was always a greenish-yellow blob of snot.” She also 
“smelt of dried pee” and her “false teeth clattered when she spoke.”^'*^ 
Most young people cannot believe they will get old—or they cannot 
envisage themselves in that state of wrinkled decrepitude—and many, 
like the young Bergman, regard their parents and other elders as 
somewhat pitiful, useless, and disgusting specimens. Their youth¬ 
ful lack of empathy may belatedly strike them when they themselves 
become the coffin-dodgers they once teased or regarded with revul¬ 
sion. Old age seems to sneak up on you; one day you’re a lithe young 
thing, the next an aching shell. “Time breezes by with chilling haste,” 
as Thomas Ligotti puts it. “Is the child in that old photograph really an 
erstwhile version of you, your little hand waving farewell? The face of 
that child is nothing like the face you have now.”^^^ And Heinegg asks 
us to “imagine if newspaper obituaries printed, not twenty-year-old 
photos of the deceased in their prime, but actual deathbed pictures 
of ghastly, wasted bodies.”^'*^ I remember a young man looking with 
his grandmother at photographs of her as an attractive young woman: 
“But Grandma, how can you live with yourself now, when you used 
to look like that?” He said this with innocent hurtfulness. Many old 
Hollywood actresses must wonder the same thing. 

You start to realize from middle age that you’re no longer much no¬ 
ticed as a romantic or sexual prospect (unless you look or smell like 
cash). Your invisibility, or perhaps younger others’ recoiling in distaste, 
is part and parcel of growing old. Recently, on kissing my girlfriend in 
public, I noticed that some nearby teenagers were a little disgusted by 
my display of geriatric romance. They couldn’t see I was still a kid like 
them, but trapped in just the kind of old body theirs too will become 
all too soon. It is true that in some sections of society and in some 
professions, elders may be perceived in positive terms, perhaps as “sea¬ 
soned” or “knowledgeable” or “wise” and thus valued. But it’s more 
likely you’ll be s een as well past your best. Some women experience 
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menopause as a bitter gateway to social or sexual irrelevance and to 
bodily deterioration. But some of us, men and women alike, can hang 
on to our self-esteem and can even sustain a sense of usefulness in 
our careers, perhaps in reasonably good health. Even so, problems 
with eyesight, blood pressure, and cognitive functioning soon creep 
in. While we may feel ageless in our minds, we are sometimes startled 
at the invasion of age-the-bodysnatcher that has made us bald, grey, 
flabby, and weak. Though I have been present at all my birthdays, I 
am amazed to be suddenly in my 60s. Yet the evidence is undeniable. 
I often find myself hobbling to the toilet in the middle of the night on 
my (medication-induced) swollen ankles. I note with chagrin that I 
can no longer run for the bus. I am sometimes shocked by that face in 
the mirror, or in photographs. It is a face that I would never freely have 
chosen for myself I am often unsure if some new or slightly worsening 
pain is due to aging or a side-effect of medication; I no longer quite 
know what’s me and whafs not. I sometimes doubt David Benatar’s 
view that life is not worth starting given its large quantity of suffering. 
Buf today I experience so many bodily aches and pains, to say nothing 
of my constant worries over taxes and other bureaucratic hurdles and 
practical difficulties, that I often question the overall benefits of living, 
despite its mitigating charms. 

Retirement is an artificial construct, a name for the time of limbo 
between near-lifelong employment and death. It is characterized by re¬ 
treat, withdrawal.^^^ Some do not, or cannot, retire for various reasons. 
Some wage-slaves long for retirement. Others are thrown into it. With 
sufficient money, good health, and morale, some can enjoy an active 
period of retirement. But why am I even using this word? Like other 
arbitrary terms for life stages, it merely refers approximately and on an 
average basis to certain cohorts, not to individuals. Some lucky indi¬ 
viduals may enjoy decades on fat pensions while others work into old 
age. Some individuals live in positions of social respect while others 
languish in poverty, lonely monotony, and depression. Some estimates 
tell us that after the age of 65 between 10% and 30% of us will suffer 
from depression. On the wrong side of this divide, and not forgetting 
that millions of people experience little difference between impover¬ 
ished pre-refirement and posf-refirement life, exisfence may be fairly 
grim. Perhaps if is intermittently bearable and horrible. For many, it 
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is nothing more than a long wait in deaths antechamber. It is because 
this picture feels so grim (and it is grim) that its reality is so vocif¬ 
erously denied by those determined not to see it. Such denials often 
come decorated with random examples of so-and-so who loves being a 
great-grandmother or thingummy who loves his voluntary work with 
a charity; or we may be referred to actual news items featuring nonage¬ 
narians playing tennis and sprinting. Meanwhile the economic system 
that marginalizes large numbers of decidedly non-athletic but neither 
nearly-dead people as “retired” stands unreformed. 

We are often told how much healthier we are today, yet it doesn’t 
take much to notice the prevalence of mobility problems among older 
people. Society, in its hysterical thanatophobia (isn’t much medical re¬ 
search and medicine driven by our collective fear of death?), merely 
keeps us alive, propping us up with prosthetics and pills. It has been es¬ 
timated that in the UK about 6,000 people are kept on life support sys¬ 
tems in vegetative or minimally conscious states. The American figure 
is surely much higher. Some of them are babies. Some of them will be 
hooked up to machines without improvement for years.^'*^ Sometimes 
there is a “miraculous” recovery from a comatose or locked-in state, 
and such events are attended by hopes and concerns. But mostly there 
is just limbo, followed by a hard stop. 

The theoretical gerontologist Aubrey de Grey accuses us of being in a 
death trance, or a pro-aging trance. According to de Grey, our accep¬ 
tance of senescence and death is an impediment to the most scientific 
project in human history. We should, he insists, be fighting the biode- 
generative process with intensive research.^'*® But we might conversely 
say that we are in a thanatophobic trance, unable even to consider that 
life is always tragically finite. Most of us seem to buy into the belief 
that it’s better to have our lives extended at all costs, even when to do 
so becomes undignified and painful. I remember seeing packs of old 
Pritikin Diet hopefuls jogging along Santa Monica beach in the 1970s. 
Presumably they’re long dead by now. We read today that Google’s 
Larry Page is launching Galico, a company dedicated to researching 

245 Hellen, N. (2013) Sunday Times, 20 January. This is about physical life support systems. But you could 
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age-related illnesses with a view toward life extension. 

It may not be a common exercise but we can all calculate (roughly 
and subjectively) what our pleasure to pain ratio is. A few full-blown 
Pollyannas notwithstanding, my guess is that a majority of conven¬ 
tionally deluded people will self-report something like 90% pleasure 
to 10% pain, or maybe 80% to 20%. Some may call it closer to 50/50. 
And some, with encroaching age, pain, and indignity, may tip the scale 
toward pain. 30% to 70%, say. When the ratio moves toward 20/80, or 
10/90, or worse, some will wish for deaths deliverance. Think of the 
elderly woman who says she can no longer bear to look at her own 
wizened body and sagging flesh. Think of the old man who wakes up 
aching every day. Think of the millions who spend every day in so- 
called nursing homes, staring into space like monkeys in cages. Think 
of the man in his eighties caring for his demented wife, his own joints 
aching. Each day he half-wonders if death is about to strike him down. 
Whatever advances there may be in the future, we will all still grow old. 
Our loved ones—and increasingly, the state—will tend to our most 
basic bodily needs, but with limited resources and worn patience. 

At what stage do we lose the power and the right to control our own 
end? Currently most Western democracies criminalize assisted dying 
even for people who are suffering badly. Anyone deciding he or she has 
had enough can try to commit suicide, but it’s never a sure bet.^"*^ And 
even if success were assured, suicide entails distress for relatives and 
friends. We talk a lot about human rights but deny ourselves the right 
to die at a time and for reasons of our own choosing. It has been well 
noted that we would not allow our dogs and cats to suffer as greafly 
as we do, fhaf we humanely “puf fhem ouf of fheir misery” while de¬ 
nying such deliverance for our own. Alfhough sources as diverse as 
Thomas More’s Utopia and Horace McCoy’s They Shoot Horses, Don’t 
They? presenf a morally compelling case for eufhanasia, if is sfill far 
from accepfed. (Excepfions may be nofed in Scandinavia; and in fhe 
Nefherlands, where 3% of deafhs occur by assisfed eufhanasia.^^®) 

247 For a discussion of the practical and psychological difficulties of suicide, see Sarah Perry s relevant 
analysis in Chapter 1 of Every Cradle Is a Grave. Perry, S., op. cit. 
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Doesn’t living sometimes feel like a burden? The daily routines of self¬ 
maintenance. The tediousness. The same old conversations. Aches and 
pains that, however difficult to endure, become too boring to talk about 
yet again. There is the dread of winter, escalating fuel bills, aching joints 
(did I already mention that?), the difficulty of even going out when 
the weather is punishing, the terror of slipping on the ice and break¬ 
ing bones. Such dreaded events are very familiar to many people in 
their twilight years. How many in their sixties are already wondering 
how long they have to go on? There is less novelty in new experiences, 
perhaps especially for the poor, and people find themselves endlessly re¬ 
peating stories from earlier years and decades, embarrassing those who 
have already heard them dozens of times. A pole apart from the fear of 
death is this longing for it (Philip Larkins “desire of oblivion”), but this 
cannot be discussed; it’s a dirty secret. We have to be thankful for life. 

One can be relatively content with life, and yet at the same time be 
weary. Pressure is placed on us to sound and look more positive than 
we feel. You’re an old misery if you complain, so just shut the fuck 
up. We may comment that someone lost the will to live but perhaps 
some see too vividly the ratio of suffering stacked against pleasure and 
simply lose the wiU to dissemble. 

One way of postponing old age and its ravages is to follow the rel¬ 
evant statistics. Even in the relatively small land mass of the UK, in cer¬ 
tain areas you’re likely to live ten or more years longer than in others. 
The actuarial prospects are of course worse in poorer areas. This has 
little to do with the benefits of fresh air or the presence of superior 
food sources. It is more a measure of the benefits that come with living 
among the affluent. Provided you don’t stress yourself into illness in 
your efforts to make money, affluence can buy you better food and 
living conditions, but above all it affords access to better health care. 
But better longevity and health is also related to your position in the 
pecking order, and the power you have over your own affairs in fhe 
workplace and beyond. There are obviously some resilient people who 
are poor, but overall you stand to live longer with a better education 
and qualifications, a better profession or career, longer holidays, more 
respect from others, and such other benefits that attend a charmed life. 
To dramatize the matter, we might say that you are better off, health- 
wise, becoming a vampire at the top end of the capitalist empire. You’ll 
get to sup on the lifeblood of those beneath your perch. 
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As usual, my views will probably be met with more opposition than 
agreement. The disagreement may be especially pronounced among 
aged writers who want to cling to a vision of their own vitality, if only 
to impress publishers and the reading public for what profit may be 
gained. At the frankly lunatic end of this spectrum we find, for ex¬ 
ample, Kurzweil and Grossman’s Fantastic Voyage: How to Live Long 
Enough to Live Forever. Tracking back a bit, we may consider the cu¬ 
rious mixture of psychoanalytic and New Age flummery on offer in 
Marie de Hennezel’s The Warmth of the Heart Keeps Your Body from 
Rusting: Aging Without Growing Old —a book in which myriad atypical 
stories of glorious old age sex, wisdom, and accomplishment are glee¬ 
fully reported while Alzheimer’s is dubiously explained as a symptom 
of repression. We may turn to a more measured (but clearly publisher- 
adjusted-to-upbeat) text like Lewis Wolperfs You’re Looking Very Well: 
The Surprising Nature of Getting Old. Or perhaps we might seek com¬ 
fort in Diana AthiU’s Somewhere Towards the End for its honest (but 
atypical) reminiscence of a successful 90-year-old publisher. Helen 
Small’s The Long Life provides one of the more balanced accounts, 
looking at aging analytically through the lens of philosophy and lit¬ 
erature (though the author was relatively young when she wrote it). 
Paul Auster’s autobiographical Winter Journal, likewise written by a 
mere puppy of 64, hovers wryly between reminiscence and forebod¬ 
ing. Perhaps understandably, few books are written (I suspect fewer 
are published) by miserable old contrarians who suffer in their dotage, 
who are poor, broken, and unknown. Gerontophobic titles like It’s Even 
Worse Than You Fear or Every Day in Every Way It’s Getting Worse and 
Worse aren’t likely to make it past the publisher’s desk. 

Jean Amery’s On Aging: Revolt and Resignation is one of the most 
honest subjective accounts of the aging process.^"*® Strikingly, Amery, 
who was a survivor of Auschwitz, asserts that aging is not only worse 
than death itself but worse than his experience in Auschwitz. Every 
chapter of Amery’s book demonstrates his unflinching determina¬ 
tion to honestly describe the ravages of age. He begins by focusing 
on the incremental passage of time, a process that culminates as one 
becomes a “stranger to oneself.” He considers “the look of others,” the 
struggle to understand the changes around oneself and “to live with 
dying.” Reading Amery, we sense how the position of the aging human 
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accords neatly with Zapffes notion of tragedy as a counterpoint to iso¬ 
lation. Whatever our disposition before the looming shadow of death, 
Amery insists we are left with only the useless churn of thought before 
the unthinkable: 

...the brave ones, the quietly surrendering, the stirred up in 
panic, the proud rebels.. .They think about death and dying... 

The absurdity of death negates whatever they think up for 
themselves but urges them on with their thinking.^^” 

We try not to think of it. We can think of nothing else. The uncon¬ 
scious fear of death is of central importance in “terror management 
theory” (TMT), which argues that the strategies we cultivate to pre¬ 
serve self-esteem are ultimately arranged to ward off death anxiety.^®^ 

To focus on ones own mortality may seem selfish. When we re- 
flecf on our own ulfimafe fafe, do we perforce minimize or sideline 
the death of others? One of the most painful experiences for human 
beings is to “lose” a loved one. Most of us will have that experience 
from time to time, and more frequently as we get older. Few of us are 
true loners. Our psychological fragility is such that we must depend 
on friends, family, and partners for a sense of security and belong¬ 
ing. We tend to be cosy in our age cohorts, being reassured by familiar 
faces. And this need for interpersonal familiarity often assumes greater 
importance as the world outside becomes less familiar. But unless you 
die first (and someone has to), you will read your friends’ obituaries 
or receive with distress news of their sudden deaths. We may visit 
them more toward the end. Heavy heartedly, we attend their funerals. 
Losing a lifelong partner is painfully bewildering for most people, yet 
inevitably common. Bereavement counselors report that those left to 
grieve may experience the death of a loved one as an acute personal 
wound. The pain can linger for years. And yet the notion persists that 
one should “get over it,” or “move on,” preferably within a couple of 
years. Conversely, a fair number of people, probably more women than 
men, may secretly wish for the death of their onerous partner. People 
usually keep this wish to themselves. They may even smother their 
own awareness of it. 

Meanwhile, although we are usually not close to celebrities in our 
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age group, we may be troubled by obituaries marking the deaths of our 
distant but familiar contemporaries (there go Christopher Hitchens, 
James Gandoliini, Karen Black, David Frost, Peter O’Toole, et ah). Our 
once-familiar cultural landscape is changing (is dying), and we feel 
ourselves moving anonymously, imperceptibly toward the final curtain. 

We all know we are going to die but few of us know when or how. 
Some will die early from disease. Some wiU be murdered or killed in 
car accidents. Some die horribly in house fires, plane crashes, mine¬ 
shaft collapses. Some will be struck by lightning or torn apart by bears 
or asphyxiated and swallowed by anacondas. Some will die as victims 
of their own sexual deviancy. Some wiU be buried under earthquake 
rubble.^“ A friend of mine who runs a second-hand bookshop called 
“The Final Chapter” was recently diagnosed with “early Parkinsons.” At 
70, he had been suffering from tinnitus and eye problems that have af¬ 
fected his pleasure in reading. Few of us know with certainty whether 
Alzheimer’s is going to strike us. If it happens, how wiU we actually feel 
locked inside that brain-degrading state and separated from others? 
Some of us may live long lives. Some of us will go on living even when 
we long for death. Contrary to health sermons, some of the fittest will 
die “too young” of heart attacks while some heavy drinkers and smok¬ 
ers will live long into their nineties. Some evil bastards will live long 
comfortable lives while some young saints will fall prematurely. 

Suppose we can reckon to live until about 80, barring early accidents 
and misfortunes. That means that I have used up about 22,630 of my 
allotted 29,200 days on earth (and significantly more by the time you’re 
reading this). If we could translate this into a moving horizontal visual, 
we’d see the days crawling relentlessly {84% finished, 91 % finished, etc.) 
toward the 29,200 cliff. If we could calculate death by factoring in all 
personal peculiarities, the actuarial figure of 29,200 might be short¬ 
ened or lengthened a bit, but it would still be a finite figure. Jeanne 
Calment, the Frenchwoman believed to be the world’s longest-living 
person, died at 122. That’s at least 44,530 days. Still finite. The clock is 
always ticking. The days may sometimes feel far too long, especially 
when there’s little left to do, but they still pass, heading in only one 
direction. 

A sort of decision lies before us: How much time to spend thinking 
about death as opposed to living? When I say “thinking about death” 
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perhaps I mean more accurately “indulging unpleasant/ee/iug^s engen¬ 
dered by the prospect of my death.” In the same way that melancholy 
music tends to lower my mood without my fully realizing this, when 
I think about my eventual demise I tend to think about it for too long. 
What is too long? For longer than is good for my mental health or 
well-being? Undeniably, ruminating on death tends to trigger some 
degree of anxiety and depression. “Of course it does, which is why it’s 
best to avoid it,” one might well say. The chicken-or-egg problem here 
is that so-called depressives, or morbid types, are likely to brood on 
gloomy matters in vicious circles. So it is tempting to side with the so¬ 
cially sanctioned view that thoughts about death and dying and other 
dark topics are pathological. Healthy people focus on positive things. 
If you are consumed by thoughts of death, you have an erroneous or 
dysfunctional grip on reality. The direct alternative to this view is of 
course that human existence is indeed depressing and frightening. The 
grim reaper is coming regardless of our denials. As Philip Roth says in 
Everyman, “Old age isn’t a battle; old age is a massacre.”^^^ 

A man in his seventies fails to turn up for an expected event. A con¬ 
cerned friend goes to the man’s house and finds him sitting dead in 
his chair, looking peaceful. “That’s the best way to go,” I’m told. Is it? 
Suddenly, unexpectedly, perhaps with little or no pain? Well, in a way, 
yes. But the abrupt departure also robs you of any pleasure at leaving 
your travail behind. No fear or experience is involved, no anticipatory 
relief, just an unconscious snuffing out, a quick, indifferent cancella¬ 
tion of existence. I suspect we all have our idio-eschatological preoccu¬ 
pations. When am I going to die? What will be the cause? How much will 
I suffer? How many of us envision our own final days, our deathbed 
scenes, our funerals? I would guess that most of us do sometimes. I’m 
sure it varies from person to person. I do it quite a lot. It doesn’t upset 
me enormously. It’s almost like a long-term companion, part of one’s 
inner biopic. It’s partly self-deceit: By indulging in such grim specula¬ 
tion I tell myself I’ll be better prepared for it when it comes—though 
I probably won’t. I may well think, “not yet, surely not yet! I’m not 
ready!” 

Some lucky people will grow very old in fairly good health and with 
plenty of money and friends. The majority will suffer incremental 
fragilities, illnesses, discomforts, pains, and relative poverty. We end 
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as unsalvageable jalopies, corroded atom-arrangements. A few will 
take their own lives. The relatives come home to find their loved one 
hanging from the ceiling or lying in blood, brains spattered over the 
carpet. One day society may come to acknowledge the reality of such 
unbearable suffering and provide humane facilities for dignified and 
accompanied self-termination. Perhaps we will even begin to face the 
unavoidable “tragedy” of aging and death by shedding our illusions 
about anything like heaven. 

A Danish TV program about dying captures my attention. Set in a 
hospice that seems as pleasant as any such place can be, two old, end- 
stage guys are being interviewed about how they feel. Neither of the 
men appears to have a spouse. They clearly support each other, like the 
two characters in The Bucket List. Different forms of cancer are finish¬ 
ing them off and they are both drawn, pale, and bony. You see them 
taking their painkillers and using an oxygen mask. They say they don’t 
fear death but wish for a quick end. They joke about things. One of 
them, having donated his body to medical research, will get a free fu¬ 
neral. The other has to pay quite a bit for his (capitalism to the end). If 
he would only donate his body to research they could both have had a 
nice holiday with the money saved. Their grim humor is not expressed 
through full-bellied laughter but through weak smiles, the best they 
can do. Everything hurts. What can they do but accept their fate? A 
couple of days later, in another bed in the same facility, a 22-year-old 
man dies. 

Aldous Huxley died in Los Angeles in 1963. Although fascinated 
throughout his life by big questions and mystical themes, he never 
spoke of his own imminent death. In his final hours, his wife Laura 
administered LSD to him intravenously at his request. She lovingly 
talked him through his dying process. The literature refers to Huxley’s 
“most beautiful death,” and witnesses said that they had never seen 
anyone looking so peaceful. We may hope his last trip was a good one, 
but there is no way to know. There have no doubt been many peaceful 
deaths, perhaps even beautiful deaths. I awkwardly talked my father 
through his final moments in a London hospital in 1983. He was on 
medically prescribed diamorphine (heroin) for end-stage cancer. He 
had been hallucinating and gasping, and he did not seem peaceful. 

Videos of people undergoing assisted dying seem to show quite 
non-dramatic deaths, neither beautiful nor gruesome. On the other 
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hand, it seems that while most of us yearn for a peaceful death, we also 
tend to want any medical intervention that will prolong our final days. 
Doctors, being familiar with the problems attending life-extending in¬ 
terventions, tend to say they don’t want them for themselves. 

None of us wants to think about ourselves or our loved ones being 
eaten from the inside by cancer. We don’t like to think of our bodily 
remains being put in a box to rot underground, or simply burned to 
ash. A fat corpse may take about four hours to be incinerated. The 
fetus is hidden from direct view until it is ready for its appearance as a 
baby, but there is no natural period or process for the corpse to make 
its final disappearance. Since we banished animals from our kingdom 
and invented the burial or pyre, we cannot expect to be eaten. And 
since we are now so numerous and so squeamish, we have nowhere 
natural to put ourselves when we are dead. (Some of us, it’s true, don’t 
seem to mind our corpses being harvested for organs or poked about 
by medical students.) We can altogether avoid thinking about or 
preparing for what is to happen after we die. We can leave it to our 
loved-ones to arrange a funeral and a means of disposal; we can avoid 
making a wiU (and, strangely, many do). Or we can plan all these mat¬ 
ters meticulously—organ donation; money for any kind of funeral or 
gathering, including choice of music, poetry, menu, who to invite and 
not to invite; means of disposal of your corpse or ashes; and so on. 
Indifference, laziness, or fearfulness may prevent you from planning, 
but it won’t matter to the funeral directors and lawyers; they’ll go after 
your estate, if you have anything left. Failure to plan may result in jar¬ 
ring religious funerals for atheists, or your money may go to the state 
or to family members you don’t really like. But this is up to you. When 
you’re dead it won’t matter to you. Sensitivity to loved ones’ feelings 
might mean that you will allow for a traditional funeral, even though 
it’s not your style, so your friends and family will have their time to 
grieve publicly and feel the comfort and closure that attends a socially 
familiar ritual. Some people like to prearrange eccentric or bizarre, 
even devil-may-care funerals or wakes. Why not? 

The challenge of thinking ahead, however, is this: It’s a last chance to 
sum up your beliefs authentically and to express anything important 
to those close to you. You might choose to have no funeral at all but 
instead to throw a posthumous celebratory party; to compose a letter 
or individual letters, an audio-recording, video or podcast; to leave a 
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detailed list of your favorite pieces of music. There is something very 
poignant even in the consideration of such matters. And of course, like 
a wedding, it’s your big day. You are the star, albeit an absent one. You 
can be emotional. You can say what you like. A cynic may leave the 
most romantic epilogue; a prissy do-gooder is free to vent some hate¬ 
ful spleen; a dour man can tell some riotous jokes. If I could, perhaps 
Id ask that anyone who wants to mark my death simply watch The Tree 
of Life (and no sniggering about the dinosaurs, please). 

Not being a religious person, I see no reason to favor burial. 
Cremation doesn’t feel exactly good, but it may have to do until hi- 
tech, low-carbon chemical disposal is commonplace. I would want to 
leave a message of explicit love to those who know I love them; an 
expression of fondness to many acquaintances; apologies to all I’ve 
hurt; a slightly bewildered bow to the universe itself, and especially to 
this human existence that I have found both painful and interesting. 
And then.. .that’s it. It’s all over for me, this tiny, crumbling brown leaf 
blowing in the cosmic storm. The end will come soon enough for you 
as well. Then for the human species, then the earth, the solar system, 
eventually everything. C’est la morte. 

We might consider the fate of God here. It was not only Jesus who was 
the alleged the son of God, but all of us who are the sons and daughters 
of the dying Father. All of us, even atheists, are orphans, bereft of our 
longstanding collective fantasy. The idea of God contained our fears 
and fed our hopes. The image of God endowed our lives with meaning 
and made us feel protected. Since we have ample reason to suspect 
that God isn’t omnipotent or omniscient but rather impotent and ig¬ 
norant (unable to prevent horrific natural disasters, for example), even 
traditional believers have had to entertain the idea, at least at the back 
of their minds, that the Big Guy has lost his touch. More honestly, the 
sustaining fiction of God is assuredly dying, just as everything dies in 
this entropic universe. We kept ourselves warm and light in the dark by 
means of such once-necessary fictions, but we can’t keep them up. God 
is fading. And he’ll certainly be dead along with us. 

As Beckett’s Molloy says: “It is only since I have ceased to live that I 
think of these things... It is in the tranquillity of decomposition that I 
remember the long confused emotion which was my life.”^®'* 


254 Beckett, S. (1959) Molloy. London: Calder, p.25. 
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The hope exists for some, at least among vain men, that their achieve¬ 
ments will endure, that they will be remembered. Most of them are 
soon forgotten. At best they may be remembered, inaccurately, for a 
few decades. The famous may become statues, or have biographies 
written about them. A computer program is now available that uses 
a reputational decay algorithm to calculate the probable duration of 
posthumous fame, for the top 200 or so anyway. Perhaps one day the 
software will be tweaked and refined to include us all, so that your sur¬ 
viving relatives can look you up and discover your billion-somethingth 
place in the hall of immortal fame. Currently, Jesus, whether he existed 
or not, is number one. More curiously, Napoleon is number two. 

But wait—I’m sorry that my parents didn’t live to see me get married 
(twice to date) and have kids. They didn’t see me become a professor 
and have books published. They missed some of the good things! And 
I’m sorry my own death will prevent me from knowing how my sons’ 
later lives will turn out. But who wants to think about their children’s 
future deaths! 

But wait—I also wish I were able to return to see how the world 
gets on, say in 50 or even 500 years’ time! Will humans have perished? 
Will they have changed dramatically? Will they have taken great tech¬ 
nological steps forward? Perhaps one day our eroded body parts will 
be replaceable, age-deferring gene therapies will be commonplace, 
and death will be abolished! Perhaps “humans” will be designed from 
scratch, eliminating flaws and raising potentials. I feel no misanthropy 
in contemplating such events. At the moment, I feel only a kind of 
species-deep fellowship, a fondness and curiosity. But, cryonics be 
damned, this posthumous visit is not to be. 


I think further ahead. Our entire species will perish one day. And 
when that day comes it will be as if humanity had never existed. There 
will be no one left to remember or reconstruct any of it. Not even any 
archaeologists of any kind whatsoever. Whether humans perish by 
their own foUy or in some future glacial era, destroyed by an asteroid 
or some other random event, or finally by solar death, total collective 
extinction is in the cards. You could say, following Brassier, that we 
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are born “already dead,” or at least knowing that we are destined for 
extinction.^^® 

But there is this meantime. And there is the “problem” of this mean¬ 
time in our lives. What can you do but make hay while the sun shines? 
How can you live without some amnesia about the future? Where can 
you live but in the fantasy? 


255 Brassier, R. (2007) Nihil Unbound: Enlightenment and Extinction. London: Palgrave. Brassier reminds 
us of Nietzsches “nothing will have happened.” 
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Afterword 


What does anyone hope to get from a book like this? Why would 
anyone write a book like this? 

If Thomas Ligotti is right that the universe is “malignantly useless,” 
then we can’t really expect anything we produce within this universe 
to be otherwise. Self-deception is all that remains. If Raymond Tallis is 
right, then shitting on life is worse than useless. Indeed it may be im¬ 
moral. One should instead use one’s energy in a positive way, “leaving 
the world a better place than one found it.” 

Perhaps I should have curbed my pessimism. 

I am fairly convinced that life has a strongly negative, or sad, aspect 
that might even be characterized as tragic. I obviously don’t expect 
everyone to agree with me. Indeed I don’t always agree with myself 
I am intrigued by the notion that our personal views and theoretical 
leanings, however carefuUy deduced and elaborated, stem wholly or 
mainly from the neurological wiring in place. Do we ever change or 
learn or evolve? Or are our mental efforts better understood as cir¬ 
cuitous detours from which we inevitably route back to some innate 
temperamental set-point or PDR? I suspect it’s mostly in the wiring, a 
matter of personality rather than discovery. If this is so, it hardens the 
case for determinism. Yet we proceed as we must. 

I find it hard to believe that optimists or pessimists offer a reasoned 
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and objective account of reality. At the same time, I find it hard not to 
believe that atheists have a sounder grasp of reality than those with 
religious commitments. I cant be objective. I cant pretend to respect 
things I don’t respect. Nor can I be genuinely indifferent. I can be— 
and often am—inconsistent. I hope to be taken seriously, even if I am 
often unsure how seriously to take anything, especially life. 

I wake up one morning at four o’clock with something dimly both¬ 
ering me. In the night I have turned into a godless prophet. Our way 
of life creaks with implausibility. Our very being as a species begs 
for judgement. Antinatalism isn’t the answer. Anarcho-primitivism? 
Anti-capitalism? Rational optimism? Transhumanism? All dead ends. 
What’s called for, I feel certain in the early morning silence, is eructa¬ 
tion. We need to belch up our absurdities. Heave them painfully up 
and out. Such is the nature of insight, always useless, that comes with 
insomnia. 

Life is a daily struggle, or it seems this way to me. I think I am more 
honest than the cheery millions, but I could just be more deluded. I 
could be more depressed. Sometimes I suspect myself of posturing as 
a dark horse. At other times, perhaps in the dead of night, I am gripped 
with a terrible certainty: I know I am looking into the abyss. I see the 
ultimate grim reality of our pointless existence. I see it as clearly as a 
familiar face. Sometimes I scare myself 

But sometimes life just feels alright. Sometimes it is even fun. What 
if I woke up one morning full of the grace of God? Could I, having 
cornered myself as a convinced atheist, ever find myself thus contra¬ 
dicted? It’s extremely unlikely, but I can’t say it’s impossible. What if I 
just woke up happy, and stayed that way? What if someone invented 
a new therapy that really did what it promised—something to break 
down my defenses, and leave me grinning in a state of abiding ful¬ 
fillment? What if new scientific discoveries dramatically postpone the 
ravages of old age? What if a new breed of politician heralds the arrival 
of a social order that rises above absurdity? Would I eat my dark words 
and bask in the new light? Or would I find something else to complain 
about? 

I return to the part where Jesus cries out, “My Father, why have you 
forsaken me?” Was Jesus, if he existed, experiencing a sudden realiza¬ 
tion? Perhaps he came to see that he had been deluded about God, 
about being the Son of Man and the Son of God, about everything. 
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Any of us can find ourselves in the wrong. Perhaps the best we can 
do is to live, as much as possible, outside the domain of knowing and 
insisting. Humility, if it’s not just another delusion, seems wise. 

As a masochistic test, I re-read some TaUis. What a learned, witty, 
combative man. Raymond Tallis is an intellectual heavyweight. He 
comes off as self-possessed, rational, and optimistic—an exemplar of 
the human potential thesis he defends. Perhaps we could do no worse 
than to follow his lead, eschewing such dire and disconsolate pro¬ 
nouncements that would otherwise disturb our potential well-being. 
Perhaps we should ignore the intellectual currents of pessimistic biolo- 
gism, neuro-babble and eco-babble, and simply cover our ears when 
we are confronted by the utterances of “raving misanthropes” who 
see darkness where others see light. Following Tallis, we could give in 
to “wonder,” and show those killjoys to the door. But this might not 
come so easily for those of us who are not Raymond Tallis. And it so 
happens that most of us are not Raymond Tallis. Most people are not 
especially witty or intellectually gifted. Most people are not well-paid 
globe-trotting professors. Most people are simply struggling, in practi¬ 
cal and psychological terms, to get by. 

I agree with Tallis, as I understand him, that we probably have de¬ 
grees of free will. But I also suspect that volition, like other traits, is 
unfairly distributed. More on point, I am inclined toward the view that 
there are vast differences between individual human beings in their 
relative capacity for free will or self actualization. It seems more likely 
that some people are consigned to carry on with little sense of self or 
will, and resources are limited. As a physician, TaUis has surely helped 
many people in his life. As a defender of “wonder,” he has probably 
helped few. 

We can keep ourselves well in the dark by choosing the path of 
functional illusions. We can avoid the most troublesome taboos; and 
we can profess to believe in things that aren’t true. Or we can instead 
choose the path toward “truth,” unblinking and undeceived. If this is 
your choice, tread carefully. The path is poorly worn and beset with 
flickering illusions. The terrain is difficult. And whatever path you 
choose, you may be assured that it leads into the same deep, dark des¬ 
tination. It’s a dizzy range of choices before us in the interim. And even 
if choice is an illusion, choose we must. 

If you’ve read this far and are left feeling depressed, this was not my 
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intention. Although I understand what depression feels like, my belief 
is that the taboo against openly discussing the horrors of life is part 
of the problem. Were we to expose our dark thoughts to the light of 
day, a different kind society might be within our grasp. I have no idea 
what such a world would look like. But instead of keeping ourselves 
forever in ignorant darkness, teetering on depression, wed have an op¬ 
portunity to begin anew. Having negative views about life should not 
be a dirty secret. Pessimism is not a pathological state to be treated 
clinically. Some of us may well be more depressed than others but we 
don’t know where the line is between wretched, unchangeable, idio¬ 
pathic—or “malignantly useless”—depression, and other functionally 
melancholic mental states. Nor do we know the causes. 

Nor do we ask often enough whether depression may be justified. It 
may be that our “depression” simply signifies insight into a collective 
dead-end in human development. When we see through the charade 
of politics, the foUy of religion, the obscurantism of philosophy, and 
the vacuity of so many platitudes, how should we respond? Just a sane, 
honest twilight would do. 
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A Sort of Glossary of 
Terms, Neolo3isms and 

Wordplay 


I’m obviously neither as talented nor as word-salad-tossed as James 
Joyce but I can’t help picking up some interesting terms and invent¬ 
ing others. Language oils the wheels of our social existence and at the 
same time obscures reality. So why not have fun with it? Better still, 
why not make fun o/language? 

Most of the terms below appear in this book. Some of them I made 
up myself 

Anthropathology - The sickness peculiar to humankind, especially in 
its psychological aspects and seen notably in chronic violence, greed, 
and deception. 

Antinatalism - The ethical position, or doctrine, opposing childbirth. 
Antinatalism has several variants, which may be broadly characterized 
as philanthropic and misanthropic. Philanthropic antinatalists such as 
David Benatar argue that people should voluntarily desist from having 
children because life is inherently harmful. Misanthropic antinatal¬ 
ists, such as those in the Voluntary Human Extinction Movement 
(VHEMt) advocate the global elimination of human beings chiefly for 
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ecological reasons. Some exinctionists argue that not just human life 
but all sentient life should cease. 

Biolography - An account of human lives that includes all facets of 
their biological history, including genomic, nutritional, pathogenic, 
pharmaceutical, lifestyle, and environmental factors; as yet a hypothet¬ 
ical notion but if it could be developed it would surpass explanations 
based on personality-dependent realism. 

Bureautype - That category of moderate people who serve, obey, and 
follow (i.e. the mass of people). The term is taken from Clive Bromhall’s 
The Eternal Child (2004) and may be usefully compared to Heidegger’s 
“the they’.’ Other “typical” categories are alphatypes or leaders; neotypes 
or creative people; and ultratypes or extremists. 

Capitalist realism - The dominant contemporary milieu of discourse 
shot through with capitalist assumptions. Capitalist realism permeates 
our understanding of social structure and often appears to be self-ev¬ 
ident in the absence of viable alternatives. See Mark Fisher’s Capitalist 
Realism: Is There No Alternative? (2009). 

Contraself - similar to the alter ego, the contraself is, contradistinc- 
tively, a conscious striving to step outside one’s own views enough to 
confirm how powerful and limiting personality-dependent realism 
can be. Things might be other than the way I am sure they are. 

Cynicism - A school of ancient Greek philosophy associated with 
Diogenes and derived from the lifestyle of dogs—shameless, wild, free, 
with few needs. Cynicism is characterized by refusal to accept untruths, 
and by eschewing unnecessary acquisitiveness and social customs. Not 
to be confused with the attitude of dismissive cynicism. 

Denmarkness - The compound qualities of an ideal modern, stable 
democratic state, as popularized by Francis Fukuyama. Here added to 
the silly but persistent idea of Denmark as the happiest country in the 
world. 

Depressive realism - Perception of all reality as painfully meaningless. 
The term derives from psychological research suggesting that depres- 
sives have a more realistic grasp of reality than others. Abbreviated to 
DR. 

Detropia - Playing on the terms “de trop” (Sartre’s view of humanity’s. 
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and any individuals, superfluousness) and “utopia,” detropia is any 
state of superfluousness and futility. “Too many neotypes in detropia” 
refers to too many human beings desperately inventing novelties in 
a world that needs neither such people nor their creations. Not to be 
confused with the 2012 documentary film Detropia, which is about the 
decline of Detroit. 

Dysempathy - Inability or disinclination to be interested in or appreci¬ 
ate the feelings of others; usually more common among males and a 
particular feature of psychopathy or sociopathy. 

EFSEA - Ever-frustrated self-extrication attempts, by which we sorry 
humans are always trying to rise above our troubles by vain mental 
strategies including meditation and psychoanalysis. Like flailing 
around in quicksand and congratulating ourselves on our escape as 
we sink. 

Gerontocryptolalia - The secret inner language in which old people 
speak to themselves in an effort to maintain morale as the bones creak 
in the looming shadow of the grim reaper. 

Gerontophobia - Fear, aversion to, or hatred of old age, old people, 
decrepitude; encompasses such feelings directed toward oneself 

Hobophobia - Fear or hatred of hobos or other social drop-outs. Like 
thanatophobia, it represents our suppressed dread that it could happen 
to us. 

Kinnocracy - A belief system supporting the principle of “I’m alright. 
Jack” and underpinning economic kinship protection. Closely related 
to kinnocrisy (a form of hypocrisy common among politicians); and 
to kinnocrobatics (mental contortions utilized to defend untenable be¬ 
liefs). Hyper-kinnocratic refers to great masters of the art. The term 
kinnochio is already in use, in a song by Chumbawamba. 

Kluge - Gary Marcus’s term (in his book of the same name) for engi¬ 
neering-inspired, makeshift solutions to problems. Despite their inel¬ 
egance, such solutions then often become permanent, creating further 
problems. Kluges may refer to biological, social, and psychological 
pseudo-solutions. 

Logotopia - The logical destination for all Enlightenment thought; 
a place reigned by reason. The meeting point of logic, science, CBT, 
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Kahnemans System 2, artificial intelligence, and the Singularity. 

Naked confusion - The common state of at least partial bewilderment, 
agnosticism, and epistemic dizziness that many habitually deny expe¬ 
riencing, but have the option to be honestly transparent about. Not 
recommended for politicians, priests, philosophers, psychologists, and 
other academics. 

Nemo - Our inner “nobody” or nothingness; the opposite of ego. As 
in “you’re nobody tiU somebody loves you” (and after somebody has 
discarded you, and deep within and behind the illusions anyway, and 
as soon you’re dead). 

Neophilia within moribundancy - The love of and/or necessity for 
novelty in the context of everything being subject to entropy and death. 

Neotype - See bureautype above. 

Nihilism - Belief in nothing; collapse of meaning; ultimate skepticism; 
passively believing in nothing (or not much) or actively seeking an¬ 
nihilation of self, others, and institutions; or simply the view that noth¬ 
ing is real. None of the above. 

Omnipathy - Feeling everything; involuntary empathy for all humans 
regardless of their status or perceived immorality; compulsively put¬ 
ting yourself in others’ shoes. Related to contraself. 

Parrhesia - Candid speech, fearless radical honesty; particularly rooted 
in ancient Greek life and philosophy. Diogenes was especially famed 
for his fearless honesty, and Foucault has also celebrated parrhesia. 

Personality-dependent realism (PDR) - The phenomenon whereby 
most of us, most of the time, are limited in our knowledge, behav¬ 
ior, and outlook by deeply ingrained personality factors. For example, 
optimism, religious belief, political sympathies, adventurousness, and 
their opposites, tend to form early in life and change little. People may 
pose as entirely logical in their choices when infra-rational emotional 
personality factors actually constrain and determine key decisions. 

Political correctness - In many ways the opposite of parrhesia, po¬ 
litically correct (or PC) views defend the rights and sensitivities of 
“oppressed minorities,” particularly by monitoring language, inter¬ 
personal behavior and institutional structures, often by naming and 
shaming evil taboo-breakers. This lefty, thought-policing movement 
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ensures not only that you cannot say what you think unless it reflects 
orthodox pro-oppressed-groups’ views but also that you cannot think 
what you think. Protected others retain the right to say anything they 
like against anyone who opposes their views. 

Pollyannaism - PoUyanna is the main character in Eleanor Porter’s 
novel of the same name. She is temperamentally inclined to always 
see something positive in any situation. Anti-Pollyannaism or 
Pollyannaphobia is an aversion to this disposition. 

Polyanthroponomia - A term used by James Lovelock to refer to con¬ 
tinuing human expansion that causes sickness and damage. 

Sisyphean - Referring to the Greek myth of King Sisyphus, who was 
punished for his deceitfulness by having to roll a boulder uphill, watch 
it roll back down and have to roll it up again and again; and to Camus’s 
popularized version of this, in which we are all engaged in futile repeti¬ 
tive work and rituals. Modern gym use has been referred to as “aerobic 
Sisyphus.” 

Skattopia - A putative utopia (Denmark) built on high taxes and mi- 
raginous wealth. From Danish “skat” (tax) and Greek “topos” (place). 
Absolutely not to be confused with its opposite, “skatteparadis,” or tax 
haven. 

Terror management theory (TMT) - A psychological theory based on 
Ernest Becker’s view that fear of death drives everything we do (see 
also Freud’s todestriebe or “death drive”). 

Thanatophobia - Fear of death, as if such fear is a clinical problem 
rather than a universal human dread. See above. 

Viviocentrism - The dogmatic assumption that life is good, desirable, 
and preferable in almost all circumstances. Hence, suicide is regarded 
as taboo while other human rights are fiercely defended. 

Zapffean - Relating to the work of Peter Wessel Zapffe, a pessimistic 
Norwegian philosopher (see especially Chapter 3). 
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